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"Bear  down  to  the  lee  of  the  rocks,  lads,"  cried  the  captain,  "it's 
your  only  chance;  don't  try  to  lace  it."    {Page  227.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THF  TA'E  BEGINS  WITH  THE  ENGAGING  OF  A  "TAIL" 
—AND  THE  CAPTAIN  DELIVERS  HIS  OPINIONS  ON 
VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Captain  Dunning  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place in  the  back-parlour  of  a  temperance  coffee- 
house in  a  certain  town  on  the  eastern  sea-board  of 

The  name  of  that  town  is  unimportant,  and.  for 
reasons  with  which  the  reader  has  nothing  to  do.  we  do 
not  mean  to  disclose  it. 

Captain  Dunning  besides  being  the  owner  and  com- 
mander of  a  South  Sea  whale-ship,  was  the  owner  of  a 
large  burly  body,  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders,  a  pair  of 
immense   red   whiskers    that   met   under   his   chin,   a 

of  1  U'f  k/'"^^  """'^'u^  l^'^^  ^^  °^°"th'  and  a  pair 
^Lt  I'^f  l^^t'  v^'^^',  according  to  their  owner's 
mood,  could  flash  like  those  of  a  tiger  or  twinkle 
sweetly  like  the  eyes  of  a  laughing  fhild  Bui  his 
eyes  seldom  flashed;  they  more  frequently  twinkled. 
InJ  if  captain  was  the  very  soul  of  kindliness  and 
good-humour.  Yet  he  was  abrupt  and  sharp  in  his 
manner,  so  that  superficial  observers  sometimes  said  he 
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Captain  Dunning  was.  so  to  speak,  a  sample  of  three 
primary  colours— red,  blue,  and  yellow— a  walking 
fragment,  as  it  were,  of  the  rainbow.  His  hair  and  face, 
especially  the  nose,  were  red;  his  eyes,  coat,  and 
pantaloons  were  blue,  and  his  waistcoat  was  yellow. 

At  the  time  we  introduce  hi^  to  the  reader^  he  was 
standing,  as  we  have  said,  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace, 
although  there  was  no  fire,  the  weather  being  mild,  and 
with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets.  Having  worked 
with  the  said  hands  for  many  long  years  before  the  mast, 
until  he  had  at  last  worked  himself  behind  the  mast! 
in  other  words,  on  to  the  quarter-deck  and  into  posses- 
sion of  his  own  ship,  the  worthy  captain  conceived  that 
he  had  earned  the  right  to  give  his  hands  a  long  rest ; 
accordingly  he  stowed  them  away  in  his  pockets  and 

\}  ]  ,  ™  •^^''^  ^*  ^'^  *^™^^'  s^ve  when  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  draw  them  forth 

"Very  odd,"  remarked  Captain  Dunning,  looking  at 
his  black  straw  hat  which  lay  on  the  table  before  him, 
as  it  the  remark  were  addressed  to  it—"  very  odd  if 
having  swallowed  the  cow,  I  should  now  be  compelled 
to  worry  at  the  tail." 

As  the  black  straw  hat  made  no  reply,  the  captain 
looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  but  not  meeting  with  any 
response  from  that  quarter,  he  looked  out  at  the  window 
and  encountered  the  gaze  of  a  seaman  flattening  his 
nose  on  a  pane  of  glass,  and  looking  in 

The  captain  smiled.  "  Ah !  here's  a  tail  at  last."  he 
said,  as  the  seaman  disappeared,  and  in  another  moment 
reappeared  at  the  door  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 

It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  explain  that  Captain 
Uunnmg  had  just  succeeded  in  engaging  a  first-rate 
crew  for  his  next  whaling  voyage  (which  was  the  "  cow  " 
he  professed  to  have  swallowed),  with  the  exception  of 
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«  A     .   " •    answered  thp  "  tail  •'       n- 

"And  an  uncomma.  y  iu't'^'    P"^J'"S^  ^^^  forelock, 
cook  you  are."  thou^hf  fL        .  °"^^^  rascally-looking 
!o.  for  he  was  noSj'^^^^^^^^^       ^^  he  d,3  not    ay 
He  merely  said   "  Ah  f"^  ^^Sardless  of  men's  feelings 
the  abn.pf  question!^  •    '"^  '^'^  ^°"o-cd  it  up'^S 

Do  you  drink?" 

surpriS  '''•  ^•«'  -"''^  '-.'•  -plied  .he  -  .ai,,»  ,„  ^ome 
,,    V«,  ,o„,^  .,,„  ^„„  ^^^  ^^„  ^^_^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

"Yo,;    ^^^^a^n^ed  the  man. 

-it.  MyThip^^U^Sp"  ?P^--  "You  won't 
are  teetotalers.  I  haTw/  Z^'  ^°^  ^'^  ^he  hands 
men  work  better,  and  speak  hi  Z'^""  experience  that 
^ct  better,  on  te^  and  coffee  than''  '""^  •^"  '"^^>'  ^^^ 
object  to  their  smokin?  but  I  ^°"v'P',V''-  ^  don't 
aboard  my  ship;  so  yo^u'  won't  do°  ^^^°^  ^""^'i"' 
morning."  •>^""  ^ont  do,  my  man.     Good- 

The  "  tail  "  ^azed  3f  fK»       .  •    • 
^   "Ah  I  you  ^rfool-^S^^^^^^  ,T  "^"^^  amazement, 
to  the  gaze;  "  but  you  mav  p kn      ^^  "^^P^^^"'  replying 
';;'ll  .I've  not  saSThe^:[eanT^"^ir.^ords.T/yo? 
nothm'.     I've  seen  men  in  ho?  ^^^'^^  >'*^^^«  for 

g^rog.  and  on  tea-a^d  /  know   h'f '  ^"^  '"  ^^'^-on 
men  through  the  hardest  work  tf   "fu''  ^"^  ''^  ^^rry 
know  that  there's  a  set  o'  men^n  fv'^^"  ^'°^-    ^  also 
upon  teetotalers  as  very  so?t  chin.    '',r'^  ^^°  J°°J< 
Very  good  "  (here  the  can  .in  S""^]"^  ^^^^^'  i»  fact, 
struck  his  fist  on  the  tabL?    "  M  """f  ?"^P^^tic.  and 
man,  I'w  an  old  wife  anH  m,     u    ?'^  '°°^  ^^re.  youn? 
old^ladies;  so  you  iw^luTt"^. '^^^ ^  "^^""^^  ^^  ^m.^"a? 
doubtless"  a'\r^^|,",,:,^^^  no  reply,    but   feelmg 
before  him.  that  he  wonM  k  ^-  "^^^culine    specimen 
among  such  a  crtZ't^liTV^l  °^  his^ele^^^, 
-^acco  .to.his  cheek.  PuT^^i^I^-^^,,^^^^^ 
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heel  and  left  the  room,  shutting  the  door  after  him  with 

a  bang. 
He  had  scarcely  left  when  a  tap  at  the  door  announced 

a  second  visitor. 

"  Hum  !     Another  '  tail,'  I  suppose.     Come  in." 

If  the  new-comer  was  a  tail,"  he  was  decidedly  a  long 

one,  being  six  feet  three  in  his  stockings  at  the  very 

least. 

"  You  wants  a  cook,  I  b'lieve?"  said  the  man,  pulling 
off  his  hat. 

"  I  do.     Are  you  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  jist  guess  I  am.    Bin  a  cook  for  fifteen  year." 

Been  to  sea  as  a  cook  ?"  inquired  the  captain. 

I  jist  have.     Once  to  the  South  Seas,  twice  to  the 

North,  an'  one.  round  the  world.     Cook  all  the  time. 

I've  roasted,  and  stewed,  and  grilled,  and  fried,  and 

biled,  right  round  the  'arth,  I  have." 

Being  apparently  satisfied  with  the  man's  account  of 
himself.  Captain  Dunning  put  to  him  the  question- 
Do  you  drink?" 

"Ay,  like  a  fish;  .'or  I  drinks  nothin'  but  water,  I 
don  t.  B:n  boxn  and  raised  in  the  State  of  Maine,  d'ye 
see,  an'  never  tasted  a  drop  all  my  life." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  captain,  who  plumed  himself 
on  being  a  clever  physiognomist,  and  had  already 
formed  a  good  opinion  of  the  man.  "Do  you  ever 
swear  ?" 

"  Never,  but  when  I  can't  help  it." 

"  And  when's  that  ?" 

1  When  I'm  fit  to  bu'st." 

"Then,"  replied  the  captain,  "you  must  learn  to  bu'st 
without  swearm',  'cause  I  don't  allow  it  aboard  my  ship." 

The  man  evidently  regarded  his  questioner  as  a  very 
extraordinary  and  eccentric  individual ;  but  he  merely 
replied,  "I'll  try;"  and  after  a  little  further  conver- 
sation an  agreement  was  come  to ;  the  man  was  sent  away 
with  orders  to  repair  on  board  immediately,  as  everything- 
was  in  readiness  to  "up  anchor  and  away  next  morning." 


HIRING  A 'TAIL.'  , 

thr-liif"'^"'  f'^'^^^^oTily  and  effectually  disposed  of 
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CHAPTER  II. 


IMPORTANT  PFRSONAGES  ARE  INTRODUCED  TO  THE 
READER— THE  CAPTAIN  MAKES  INSANE  RESOLUTIONS, 
FIGHTS  A  BATiLE,  AND  CONQUERS. 

In  the  centre  of  thj  town  whose  name  we  have  declined 
to  communicate,  there  stood  a  house — a  small  house — 
so  small  that  it  might  have  been  more  appropriately, 
perhaps,  styled  a  cottage.  This  house  had  a  yellow- 
painted  face,  with  a  green  door  in  the  middle,  which 
might  have  been  regarded  as  its  nose,  and  a  window  on 
each  side  thereof,  which  might  have  been  considered  its 
eyes.  Its  nose  was,  as  we  have  said,  painted  green,  and 
its  eyes  had  green  Venetian  eyelids,  which  were  half 
shut  at  the  moment  Captain  Dunning  walked  up  to  it, 
as  if  it  were  calmly  contemplating  that  seaman's  general 
appearance. 

There  was  a  small  garden  in  front  of  the  house, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  low  fence.  Captain 
Dunning  pushed  open  the  little  gate,  walked  up  to  the 
nose  of  the  house,  and  hit  it  several  severe  blows  with 
his  knuckles.  The  result  was  that  the  nose  opened,  and 
a  seivant-girl  appeared  in  the  gap. 

"Is  your  mistress  at  home?"  inquired  the  captain. 

"  Guess  she  is — both  of  'em  !"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Tell  both  of  'em  I'm  here,  then,"  said  the  captain, 
stepping  into  the  little  parlour  without  further  cere- 
mony ;  "  and  is  my  little  girl  in  ?" 

"  Yes.  she's  in." 

"Then  send  her  here  too,  an'  look  alive,  lass."    So 
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saying  Captain  Dunning  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and 
began  to  beat  the  floor  with  his  right  Tjot  somewhat 
impatiently. 

In  another  second  a  merry  little  voice  was  heard  in 
the  passage,  the  door  burst  open,  a  fair-haired  pirl  of 
about  ten  years  of  age  sprang  into  the  room;  and 
immediately  commenced  to  strangle  her  father  in  a 
series  of  violent  embraces. 

"  Why,  Ailie,  my  darling,  one  would  think  you  had  not 
seen  me  for  fifty  years  at  least,"  said  the  captain,  hold- 
ing his  daughter  at  arm's  length,  in  order  the  more 
,'  itisfactonly  to  see  her. 

".!*'*  f.  ^^?'^  ^^^'^'  P^P^»  since  you  last  came  to  see 
me,  replied  the  little  one,  striving  to  get  at  her  father's 
neck  again,  "  and  I'm  sure  it  seems  to  me  like  a  hundied 
•years  at  least." 

As  the  child  said  this  she  threw  her  little  arms  roand 
her  father,  and  kissed  his  large,  weather-beaten  visage 
all  over— eyes,  mouth,  nose,  chin,  whiskers,  and,  in  fact 
every  attainable  spot.  She  did  it  so  vigorously,  tooi 
that  an  observer  would  have  been  justiiied  in  expecting 
that  her  soft,  delicate  cheeks  would  be  lacerated  by  the 
rough  contact ;  but  they  were  not.  The  result  was  a 
heightening  of  the  colour,  nothing  more.  Having  con- 
cluded this  operation,  she  laid  her  cheek  on  the  captain's 
and  endeavoured  to  clasp  her  hands  at  the  back  of  his 
neck,  but  this  was  no  easy  matter.  The  captain's  neck 
was  a  remarkably  thick  one,  and  the  garments  about 
that  region  were  voluminous  ;  however,  bv  dint  of 
determination,  she  got  the  small  fingers  intertwine  '  and 
then  gave  him  a  squeeze  that  ought  to  have  choked  h.m, 
but  It  didn't :  many  a  strong  man  had  tried  that  in  his 
day,  and  had  failed  signally. 

"  You'll  stay  a  long  time  with  me  before  you  go  away 
to  sea  again,  won't  you,  dear  papa  ? "  asked  the  child 
earnestly  after  she  had  given  up  the  futile  effort  to 
strangle  him. 

"  How  like  I  "  murmu:  J  the  captain,  as  if  to  himself, 
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another  died  whf    u"^^'^*"  ^nown  a  m^^t    , 
^jn  conf  dedto  "  ?'  ^"^  ^  ^^^  weeks  ^M^^  !?^«-    Her 
if  ies.  both  0/  tiem    '■'  °!,*^°  "maiden  auAt?-   '^"  ^^^ 
almost  to  a  faujl     u  ^"'^  ^^yond  exo  ""?^^^«llent 
se  f-possessed  am?  '  T-  P*""".  starchef  T'J''' '  •-'^rrect 
'"Judicious  enou"g,/To ''•' •^' ^^  "^"ch  s^o  tha?  tl"*'^"'^^^ 
Puises  of  their  nature    '^^'^'^    ^ome  of    th   ^t^^  ^^^e 
certain  amount    5  f ?'  ^'"^er  the  imi    *^-^  ''^st  i^. 
t°  good  breed  *lj^'^'fied  /orma  ,y^^^'°"    ^^at   a 

child  tco^W  rush  ;h^^i^^'  ^"t  tha?was"in,^^^u^'^  *heir 
often  inoDDorf.      ^°°^^  the  housVnf    ..""P°ss'bJe.     The 

-nd  sheSyS^^easons  ii,?°rfu'notirrP^^*^^  -^d 
^v«n-g  When  shfS^^^^eir  col]ars"oo ",^1  v'''^*^"' 
,  Alice  was  intenselv  !     ^  ^°°^  "'ght.    "^'"^^"^^y  every 
^or  her  to  qaJ       ^^  ^ynjpathetir     r* 
the  flood:L  1  y.°"«  'n  tears  to  rl*  ^^^  ^"'"^^  enough 

fe  cared  f?;  why  th^^^  -"^  weep^^e  tV°  °P^"  "P 
neck  rgain  anriu       ■  e  threw  her  pLo       ^"ew  not  and 

;^^^ke  dil„,^Ads  froX^  ^'"^^  whL'S  Jrt'"^^^^^*^'"^ 
precious  or  so  d?fflo  u^^^^"  ^'^o  diSn  ^^"  ^^'^kled 
sympathy  I      °  "^'^cult  to  obtain  as  S^^^  ^S^  half  so 

,  ;•  How  would  you  ri.  °^  ^'^""^"^^ 
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W    ^"'"^'^^^  ^^«  ^h''^'^  -ms  and  set  her  on  hi. 

^^I'^'^^TX^^^  ^e     ed.  with 

and  thoroughly  into  another       '  '^^^^^^  '^"^  °^  ^""^  '<J^a 

^  Oh  I  should  like  it  so  much  !  •• 
cnpttr?  ^°"  "^"'^  '^  '^°'  ">-h.  Ailie?"  inquired  the 

Ves.    answered  the  cap.^ain.  smiling. 

nipled  by  the  entranS  of  hu  '!^^''-"*"y.  was  inter- 

nere  you  are,  lassies ;  how  are  ve ' "  cr\pc]  th«  oo«*o- 

^TheTr^'n'r'  '''''  ^^^y  °"  '^^  cheek'hln'rtny^*"" 
The  sisters  did  not  remonstrate.    Thev  knew  thi/thp.v 

brother  was  past  hope  in  this  resDectSTnH   fh       i       i 

him,  so  they  suffered  it  meekly  ^  '  ^  ^^^^  '°^^^ 
Having  admitted  that   they  were  wpll—nc  ,„^ii      * 

east  as  could  be  expected.  co^ns7d?ring  thrcatlract  o 

str.w'^^.f °'^'"  '""'"^  ^^^  '^^P*^'"'  "'^bing  the  crown  of  his 
straw  hat  ,n  a  circular  manner,  as  if  it  were  a  beaver 
I  rn  coming  to  the  point."  oeaver. 
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Both  ladies  exclaimed,  "  What  point,  George?"  simul- 
taneously.  and  regarded  the  captain  with  a  l^k  oi 
anxious  surprise.  ^*   °' 

"  TA«  point,"  replied  the  cai  n,  "about  which  I'va 
come  here  to-day  It  ain't  k  ^int  o'  the  compasl' 
nevertheless^  I've  been  steerin'  it  in  my  mind'sTy^^S; 

Alii^afoigiai;^"???.?^^^^^^  to  take  my  little 

e  Misses   Dunning  vote  unusually  tall  caps   and 

but%r?enSrf  T«  ^^u"^*"'*  uncommcJnT^n"^ 
but    the  length  to  which  they  grew  on  hearine  thik 

announcement  was  something  p?etfrnaturril?awfS. 
in  horror.  *°  ***  '  "  ''^^^^''^^^  ^^^s  Martha  Dunning. 

consignation/  "'''^'"  ^''^*'  '^'^  J^"*  ^"""-^T.  i" 

"  Brother,  you're  mad  I  "  they  exclaimed  toeether  after 

t^yl6^:^a^. '  "-^  ^°"'"  ^°  nothinJX'e^^ii^'r 

ceiveTth?;'i;rt^r'  •"  ^^^"?  **^«  M'«»«  Running  re- 
brother  le&'"f^^^  *^''^  *^^*^"*"^ 
Sed  th  t  fh!  "",^  anticipated,  and  very  much 
dreaaea,  that  they  would  at  once  burst  into  t^rc   ^r.A 

'es'isf  .tat  wrfh'"1''t  "T  "«  ta'-^haiT.  S'ol 
Si  h/lr  "'°"  ?  '^"'  """SK''-     A  flood  o.-  woman's 

s^«s„TrxeS^^:i-^«-rarp°/op;i;s 

forJhim  to  ^^y^LfofJi^^"^  t^«  ""l" 

"You  won't  I  "said  Martha. 

'•  You  shan't !"  cried  Jane.  C 

"  I  will !  '•  replied  the  captain. 


THE  WILD  PROPOSAL  if 

There  was  n  pause  liere  of  considerable  lenirth  durins 
To  IwitV^h  ^^P^«'"/'bs"vecl  that  Martha's  n?st  Us  tg^S 
to  twitch  nervously.  Jane,  observing  the  fact  became 
similarly  affected.  To  the  captain's  practised  eye  ^SJ 
svmptoms  were  as  good  as  a  bkrometer.     1  i.  knew  tlSt 

k;?;  tr^r^y^ '-'  ^"  ^"  -^  -  °- 

dr?Jr;-f  ^:J:Str^f^re=^;:^e$L^ 

buret  simultaneously  into  tears,  and  buried  tWrespS^ 

.ve  faces  m  their  respective  pocket-handkerchiefs.  whS, 

„n"!iT'  "f*"^*  "™y  dear  girls."  cried  the  captain,  starting 

fn  fh^ir  fo  '^''  "^^^own  on  a  footstool,  lookert  up 
m  their  faces-or.  rather,  at  the  backs  of  the  hands 
which  covered  their  faces-and  wept  quietly. 

"  Jl'^u  ^"y.cf"el.  George-indeed  it  is."  sobbed  Martha  • 
you  know  how  we  love  her."  *ar"ia , 

^ZYv^  *''"u'"  r«/".arked  the  obdurate  captain  ;  "  but  ynu 
tVJy^:^  ^^"^  ^  ^""T  ^"'  ^"d  how  sad  it  makes  me^  to 
see  so  httle  of  her.  and  to  think  that  she  may  be  learning 
to  forget  me-or  at  least,"  added  the  captain,  correS  n^ 
himself  as  Ail.e  looked  at  him  reproachfully  through  he? 
tears-" at  least  to  do  without  me.      I  can't  b^r   the 

thought.     She's  all  i  have  left  to  me,  and- " 

"Brother,"   interrupted    Martha,   looking   hastily   up 
did  you  ever  before  hear  of  such  a  thinj  as  taking  a 
little  girl  on  a  voyage  to  the  whale-fishing ' " 

to  do  wirftV"  ''^"'^  "''  """^P*^'"  •  "  "^^''  ^^'  *^^*  g^t 

Th^°-5  ^^^i^^  ^^^^  ""P  *^^"'  h^"^s  ^<*  looked  aghast. 
7hl  uf^  *°^  """^  ?^"  venturing  to  do  what  no  on?  ever 
thought  of  doing  before  was  so  utterly  subversive  of  all 
their  Ideas  of  propriety -such  a  desperate  piece  of 
profane  onginahty-that  they  remained  speechless. 

George, '  said  Martha,  drying  her  eyes,  and  speaking 
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hVZI '^'''^^-^^-^^^yr'^^<l  you  e.er  re.,  J,.,,^,,^ 
yestgay'-''^'  ^^^  '  --  a  boy;    an'  that  wasn't 

seputhral'^tr'J.'^nornt^^^^  ^^^^  ^°  the  same 
beacon,  if  I  may  use  the  exn^Pc?  ^""^  *^^t  man-tha? 
to  deter  all  wiVboysSHS' f  "^  ^^  ^  naming* 
wicked,  and  wanderin/  a^5  oSf  ^'""^  "^^^^^ss,  and 
you  note,  I  say,  how  fhafman  thS'i°"'  ^°"rsesLS3 

for  a  reply.  "^^  ^^Ptam,  seeing  that  she  paused 

"And  all,"  continued  Martha  «• 
resolutely  and  obstinately   and  JhaT'^^^^^^^  ^f  his 
going  to  sea?"  '^'  ^^  wilfully  and  wickedly 

seZloLT^^'*  ^-ve  happened  if  he  hadn't  gone  to 
"Then,"  argued  Martha  ««      it 

contemplate  the  possibiSofyo"^°^'  T  y°"'  George, 
to  tne  same  dreadful  end  ?  •'     ^  "  ""^^  daughter  comilg 

Cjeorge,  not  exactly  seeing  *h^ 
n<«e  with  his  fcre.fi„|erZ  r^uS-.^^^L"?-  ."itbed  his 

Inen  you  are  hniiTiH  ••  t'"^^       ^-'ertainlv  not  " 

"by  all  that  is  upS'and °h '°^  V^''^^'  ^^  triumph 
of  humanity  and  TrlprLTto^'^Znt'^  '^-tf  ^^ "^t' 
—and  you  must  I "  ^'      ^ive  up  this  wild  intention 

"There!"  cried  Miss    Tnr,« 

.  .  'ou  talk  a  great  dpal  r.t 
nsmg  to  depart      IVe  fiLj  ?°"'T'^'  Martha."  he  said 

otners  character  too  well  to 
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my  dear  George,  that  %vhen  cC   ^'"  ^P"  P^^^ise  me, 

melted,"  I  promise  that"  ^   "^P*^'"'    somewhat 

Without  another  word  Marthn  .^4.  a 
:ram,_s  ,„  A.lie,  who  St.S  J^^L^"?. ?_'".  out 


her  arms  to  A^ie"  who "ii?")^  '"'t  ''°"n  ^"d  held  out 


Propriety  nea  ror  the  nonrp  a\^ ifj.  -~""':'^  ""•"  mem. 

curls  were  disarranged  Wo'nn"'^*^'^-     ^^'^^  Martha's 

collar  was  crushed  fosucffneSn^Vf?  ^^'^^  ^^^^ha's 

dress  who  had  washed  and  searched  L5  '/''^  ^^^■ 

have  utterly  failed  to  recoS^  '*  ^°"ld 

on  at  these  improprieties  in  ttV*'.   .^^'".^Jane  looked 

when,  after  her  sister  hid  h  J  \ndifference-nay, 

handed  over  to  her  she  suhm  .. '^°."^^'  ^^"  ^^^^^  was 

treatment  without  a  mur"^^"^  *°  the  same  violent 

allowed  to  have  her  waTand  all  th~   ^f  ^^*"^«  ^^^ 

the  preparations^oAt"v?ya\^  tth'e  stt£  s'eS^"^' 


m 
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chapter'  III. 

THE  TEA-PARTY-ACCIDENTS  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  A 
MINOR  KIND-GLYNN  PRoCTOR  GETS  INTO 
TROUBLE. 

repast  for  their  brother  Lh  ^"""^ng  prepared  a 

who  were  to  spend  the  l..f  ""'  °'  *^°  "^  ^'^  ^^^ers. 
discuss  variousfrSportiLt  Lnd  ?.T'''^  ^  P"''  '^^'^'  ^"^ 
sortofsen.i-conVTv^,rb"sin?sf  v^ar^^'""'  "^^"^^  -  - 

inte"est"an1  ploJuctive'o'f  Th^  ^^T^^  °^  *^^  ^-P-t 
the  amiable  S/h  sta^rh.S  T'*  '"^""'^  ^"^'^ty  to 
was  of  rare  occurfenrl  n  H  '^'^^P^  ^^'■^*'  because  it 
«ever  quite  certain  that  it  ^f""""^'  ^''^'^"'"  *^^y  '^^'^ 

j-PPy'accidSfs"ch\l     e  Tp  ett^n"  S  aTeV"'"^  """ 

firearm-a^specTes  of  b£  V'"P^''>' '"  '^'  "^^t  of  a 
was  to  be  hoS  wou  d  i^^^^^^^^^^^  which,    it 

ioadins  the  table  until  it  eroaned  d^"^'  f.^.^-^^^^ly.  if 
with   the   manner  of      s  "  S  off^l^">'^hmg  to  ^ 

fhat^asl^^^  '^-'  -  wifhTri:m\jntucS  S 
overwhelmed  and  ^t^^otd  .1         ^^''T   ^^""'""K    were 

-«,ue„.  upon  ^'^^^.x:'^:^^:i 
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by  the  following  morning !  It  was  absolute  and  utter 
insanity!  No  one  save  a  madman  or  a  sea-captain 
could  have  conceived  such  a  thing,  much  less  have 
earned  it  into  effect  tyrannically. 

The  Misses  Dunning  could  not  attempt  any  piece  of 
duty  or  work  sepa-  tely.  They  always  acted  together 
when  possible;  anu  might,  in  fact,  without  much  incon- 
venience.^ have  been  born  Siamese  twins.  Whatever 
Marthr    id.  Jane  attempted  to'do  or  to  mend ;  wherever 

IZM  \^V^^  ^?i^".^^^-  Not.  by  any  means  that 
one  thought  she  could  improve  upon  the  work  of  the 
other;  their  conduct  was  simply  the  result  of  a  desire  to 
assist  each  other  mutually.    When  Martha  spoke.  Jane 

rpn°^  7»f''"°^''^^^^'  ^"^  ^^^"  J^^e  sP°ke.  Martha 
repeated  her  sentences  word   for  word  in  a  scarcely 

audible  whisper-not  after  the  other  had  finished,  but 
during  the  course  of  the  remarks. 

mJff''^.^"?  "^'"P^^'^T^  ^"^  propensities,  it  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  good  ladies   while 

?o'3;"^  '^-  ^-*/^^;.^h°"Jd  suddenly  rememb;rlme 
forgotten  article  of  Ailie's  wardrobe,  aid  rush  sir  tilta- 
neously  into  the  child's  bedroom  to  rectify  the  omiss  on  • 
?h'  "^l?    ^u'  ^""S^Sed    he  filled  with^horror  at  the 

fire^^f  h°^  ^Y'"^  ^'^'  '^'  ^""^^^d  *°^st  too  near  the 
Hre  in  the  parlour. 

"It  is  really  quite  perplexing,"  said  Martha,  sitting 
down  w..n  a  sigh,  and  regarding  the  tea-table  with  f 
critical  gaze;  "quite  perplexing.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
how  I  shall  bear  it.  It  is  too  bad  of  George-darHng 
Ailie-Cdear  me,  Jane,  how  crookedly  you  have  placed 
the  urn)— It  is  really  too  bad."  ^ 

"Too  bad,  indeed;  yes,  isn't  it?"  echoed   Tane    in 

Six U:  had  "P't'^  conduct    while  she  Sted 

«rll ;..       i"^*^  ^^^^^  *°  readjust  the  urn. 

"  ^h  !    exclaimed  Martha,  with  a  look  of  horror. 
,       rY^^t?    cried  Jane,  who  looked  and  felt  eauallv 
horrified,  although  she  knew  not  yet  the  cause     ^      ^ 
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[[The  eggsi" 

Dunning,  although  i  iff  /?^'^  ^^^^^  that  the  lU- 

■nto  a  lam,.  t„    f     °  ""^ir  knees  sti,(s„„      '."different. 

^as  still  ahsentin^      ^""^  ^^o^en  evS^'  7  ^^>'  ^^ 
sounding  bloT        "^"^5^  of  eg^s  whf^  '  ^""^  ^^^  Sirl 

'TW /"i ^'^^'^^ r^^^ces  were  heard  .      ^'^?"  ^°or.  and 

'™'^^^         -s  i^^^^^^^^^^^^  /JO  s       ^-teX*-; 

-"-.  a7d  thai  Sl'Tl  ^P  W Sr^f ;  -e  each 
>'0"  see,  so  it  hL  h.  ""^"^  ^ave  to  ooen  fhl  !?^^  '^^"^d 
But  there  wf.^PP""^d,  and  we  are  ni.'^T-  ^nd 
desperate     Bofh   "°  *'"'"  ^°^  remark  "*ip<v  f » 


?  > 
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the  door,  sat  down  on  hnr  f«,^j  ,  , 

prise     They   sprang    up   ^Sd  ^,?^. '°f  <^d  «"  in  sur- 
neouslyinthesamf  b^n^?h  tl-^^^     ^^^^.d"   «'"'"lta- 
broken  in  two ;  dried  them  w  th  th«  f""'  ^'^  °^  ^"'^P 
to  the  mirror,  put  on  two  SJnf,-     ii    *'?^,**'^«''  Parted 
caps,    leaped   dJwnTairs     o^ned    tlf.  T""""  ^'^^^  *^" 
digmty  of  demeanour,  and  SJIh  ?u  •'*°°.''.  *^*^   ^'ow 
haU  with  a  calmness  and  urStn?'"*  '^"''*°'^  '"  the 
trasted  rather  strangely  wiTthe^?  l.?T^'  ^^^^  «'^''- 
and  h-aving  bosomsT  "^  ^"^^'''^  countenances 

pulle'^down^^^^^  his  daughter 

fellow  all  aback,  like  a  white  souS*  a  ^^'  ^^^  ^^'^^  * 
pet  ?  Kit  stowed  and  anchV?rinid  f  V°"  'tt^^'  '"^ 
and  let  us  talk  about  it  nallP^  ,,^°™®  this  way, 
Jane  look  as  if  you  h«l  been  '-n^^'  ^^'^^^'  ^^^  arid 
are  my  messmates  come  to  ^J  "\>  "^^"i.  ^^  ?  *^'ere 
sisters.  Martha  and  Jane--Dr  H  ^'^  .^^^  y°"-  Y 
bowed    politely.)     "  My    firet     '.f   °Pm^-  ,    ^^'    Hop% 

Mmons  also  I^wed.  soLttt'otelv^-S^  ^  ^''' 
Tim  Rokens,  my  chief  harpooner ''  'Vivfr  of  ^o^^ens- 
bis  forelock,  and  threw  Tack  L  li??'^-,  ^°^^««  P^^'^d 
to  counterbalance  the  bend  hT  his  hil  >..«,PParently 
want  to  come  ;  said  he  wam't^n.  ^'^  1  "«  didn't 
society;  but  I  told  him  y?u  wam't  f^?"^  *°  ^^^' 
mean  that-not  ladies  o'  thTZthf'^rt~^  don't 
-^  that  give  themselves  ai^you'tor  cJ^fXn^^ 

locks,  the  MiBsS'D^nSg  ^rfSSS?  '^°"«^  ^«  "Wgy 
courtsey  to  each  guS^^  ffs  nlSf  *  ""'"8^^^  bow  S 
shook   hands   witf  him    after   wK^  ^^.^entioned.  and 
entered  the  parlour,  whex^  Jhe  Jt^L  H^"   ^^°^«   P^^ty 
jng  a  prehminarv  meal  J  itT^         .^  discovered  eniov- 
butter     A  unit^shri:i?L^M™hfanTT°'  *^^  P^^  o 
howl  from  the  guests,  and  a  roli^  ^^  '^*^®'  »  ^aut  ^al 
chj^from  Rokens  sent  ?h        nS^fr.^ J^  '^^t-^^ndkeJ! 
it  had  received  a  galvanic         ?.  ""  '  -  'able  as  if 
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aim' h«S'b^e:;;?:'^pi"^;j*^^^  M.  Rokens.  whose 

accelerated  the  fli^f  the  caJ'  J^^^^rchief  not  onTy 

VIoIatAH   nof  ««  L.-fl  .     '"®    cat,    but    nnp.^^    ..^ 


'°  I  "=""?'<'■"  ."»...  em  alive, 

pear  the  door  as  Zss  M^^''*''^™!  «^g«  of  a  chair  S 
mt^ntion  whatev^  Tl^kL  t^A-  S***  ^'  had  'any 
that  potion  to  he  .or^tlfed-,«t^.  etdftlo^td 

Whi,e%t^f  e"n"gtefeot^^^^  with  the  eggs. 

Captain  Dunninl'a  friends  inW^  ^^'"'  ^^  shalJ  introduce 
Br.  Hopley  wis  a  surgeon    J'^'^^f-  *«  ^'^^  ^'^^^r. 
the  captain's.     He  w  Ttl   a       ■   *  Particular  friend  of 
travelled  so  much  ai;,out'"th^™;orid^h'^.  t'^"^'  b""  ^^ 
to      guess  »  and  '« calculate ''  S  .  *^**^  ^^  ^ad  ceased 
nose.     He  was  a  man  abn„'f  fl^  ^  ^P^^^  through  his 
muscular,  though  not%:J°"^„5'^^; .tall.  big.bone|\nS 
manly  man,  wa^  a  good-natur^H       "^l"  *^^"S  *  gentle- 
clever  enough  fellow  beside"    but  L^"'"'  ''■'**"'^'  ^"^  * 
and  enjoy  the  jokes  and  Wf  • "    ^^  P^ferred  to  laugh  at 

o?  t^rir,?^"^  ^"y  h^-«"'f-  D  '  hToW  "''^^^  -theTha'n 
of  travelling,  and  being  posail^  J^ T^^  "^^^  mtensely  fond 
he  mdulged  his  passSn  to  thf  ^  °^  *  '°^^"  independence 
go  ^^th  CaptairCninVi"tr't  H«had?gSto' 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  "Lwht  i^lF'  d°°tor.%imply 
th«  ;i  h*^g  already,  fn  a  simfkr  '^"'^  °^  *h«  South 
the  dangera  of  the  North  ^'  "^P^'^^ty,  encountered 

'^-J-tf^^Sntt^Ti:^^^^^  His  chief  one  was 
understood  to  imply  tha^t  Sr  ^^T"  ^'  would  not  b^ 
but  we  assert  that^L  doc  J'^  S°F  ^?.  ^^travagant; 
gant  assigning,  as  he  did  to  etpr!  J"  '*  was  ext?ava- 
of  the  human  mind  «'  a  loc^  ZlYtZi  ^d  f  n^i^r^^^ 
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or  me  surtace  to  mark  its  whereabouts.    In  other  resuerts 
he  was  a  commonplace  sort  of  a  man.  respects 

Mr.  Millons,  the  first  mate,  was  a  short,  hale  thirk-set 

5:^aTltut  thfrtrfi""'^^^^  ^^'""^  points'of  ciaractS 
of  faTr  hairnnH    T^u ''^'  ^"^  P^^sessed  a  superabundance 

mouth    r;^fw  fi    "''^"''i'  '''^^  ^  ^^'Se,  broad  chin,  a  firm 
moutn,  rather  fierce-Iookme  eves   and  a  hiQtv   L.+   u 

"oiS'rj  '"'  *^"r-  "'  --VtltwS;  ma  te'^ 
rmeHectuX'^LiS^  ^  .^°"^  ^^^^^'  b"*  "°^  bright 
nnrfi^;  ^  t^  ^'*^  "°*  under-estimate  his  own  im- 
rcomm'a^S'  '"  *°""  ""^  ^^"^  °^  ^  -"  -customTd 

Tim  Rokens  was  an  old  salt;  a  bluff  st'on?  ca^i  ,r,,n 
man.  of  about  forty-five  years  of  agerwho  Ef dTeen  at 

conse'i^ed  to  T"'  "  ^T'  i^^^'  ^"^  would  not  have 
«nfF.rp!f  ^"'^,  °?  ^'y  ^^°^'   though   he  had  been 

he  was  toTf  "^  ^^  "  ''^P°^*  *°^  ^»  t°  himself."  as 
he  was  wont  to  affirm  emphatically.     His  visaee  was 

Sh3  >f  "^.  ^°"y'  ^^  'f  ^*  had  been  long  used  ?o  beTn. 
pelted  by  storms-as  indeed  it  had.  ThL  was  a  sc4 
over  his  left  eye  and  down  his  cheek.  whTch  had  been 
caused  by  a  slash  from  the  cutlass  of  a  Sratein  the 
China  Seas ;  but  although  it  added  to  the  n  gged  efflct 
of  h  s  countenance,  it  did  not  detract  from  the  frank 
kindly  expression  that  invariably  rested  there  T^m* 
Rokens  had  never  been  caught  out  of  temper  in  his  if? 
^^".^^^.t-wont    say    he    had    no    temper    to    lose 

Ws  p'S     "*  °'  ="^='  "^''^  '»  ■'.  *'  have  clpkted 
"  Whafs  come  of  Gljnn  ? "  inquired  Captain  Dunning 
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fts  np  accepted  a   i 
"  I  really  caZl!'^'  "'''°  =^'  »«'  him.  '^        "  '""'"«' 

;;no.  oZ^::sr^;:"^msM.^ 

'■""'of  i?™?Coo::''  '"'  -'■>•  "^-^'ng  .ha. 

Ma,ftaJ_|j,t"C-^J"  yo„„e.,  Mr.  Rckens,"  „id 

.^"^"Kee.  ma'am  "        i-    . 

he  began  to  pTrcelve  h^'^^'^^  ^^^^ns.  growing  rM 
somehow     "i\r^   ^  ^^  ^^s  a  little  "^ff  u-^  ^®°'  ^ 

'■Ah  I  vou  pVe/er  h,V  """ 

SXIISF'^^-S^  .'?-4ir,f -iy.  and 

a  hard  egK  bSr„«''"'='^J    Some  dVesH^c'"™'^  ^^n- 
And  Uien  ,h.  .  '  ""'^'s  find  a  soft  „       "'  "^an  manaeV 

has  to  i,,?;^'?  ?'  'he  stomach  L?h,T^"  "^<^«abl^ 


AN  AWKWARD  EXPLOSION  2g 

Aihe  laughed,  as  she  replied,  "  I'm  sure  I  Hnn'-  b«^ 
Doctor  Hopley  :  but  I  lik!  sott  ones  b^st  "         "'  ''"°^' 

then    added-"  there's    Slkin/        ^®  preference,  and 
of  any  kind?"  ^^*  ^  "'^''^^^  *^°n  t«^o  egg» 

to  the   no  ^.^^L^'^otlZHrW*''  ?¥' 
such  a   feat   had    never    entered       "  Wof    «w      uru 

Rokens.  feelL  coniTsed    J^^J^^^'     *h*    ^^^^    ^r. 
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Rokens*    veot     AnA    . 

Horrv  you  have  got  a  bad-Jr''*Oh  '•'^   *'''^*"*-    I'™   so 

identical    handkorS  That  \t?*^«  '^«  «P««k  w?tj  thl 
swept  away  the  pat  of  butt«r      r  "°°'^    the    cat    and 
feehng  heated,  h*'     a^  th«    '     ^"^raediately  thereafter 
head    and    unVitti.  ^^^trlnsfSS'^^"  '"^"^  hTw' 

mate    burst    into    an    unoonJI^n  if.    ^'^'®  a"d  the  first 
Even  Miss  Martha  smiled    a?/h^"*u'®    ^^    «f    JaulhtS 
to  jesting,  as  b-ing  a  danae  ^.^^^^^  «''«  rather  obfected 
laughed    at    the    wUneS    o"    r«?T^"*'  -"^ Teter 
hSpT    ^"^'^"'-    'W    -ig^t   "K^t^^rr  s°h'e  tX' 

How   can    ^•'mi     brnfhoi.  ? »»     l 
shaking  her  head  a    the  c^Ln-     ®  f*'*^'   ^eproachfuUv 

•en;  iMlS  ;^y!''£'^i"„-'o«,  tie  o.pUin.    •.  P^ 

±Jy  no  manner  o'  means'-  T'ii      .    , 
the  harpooner,   commendno    J"  ^*'  ^^^  '"'^ '  "  replied 

the  «,v.„t.«iH,  .e  .  .ig^^^JX?  -.,^<."eno„  o. 


i-t   i  «f! 
^#1 


SEA-FARE  3, 

a  clean  one  and  a  LhLg  Wh^fe  Roll''P'"'*\^y 
nervous  y  tapped  the  h*.^  J  ^t  vt  «  w- "**  somewhat 
order  to  divert  attenHnnf        l^°-  ?'  ^'^  Martha,  in 

sea.fare  Ts  ;  wryTilt  iunT^^^^^^^  Mr.  Millons  if 

"Oh   «^       '^«*y!»  sail  junk  and  hard  biscuit  ? 

Pea-soup,  aSi  pCduff-I!!"'^'''"  "°"  «"^  "gi"!  and 
to«^SfS!- ,^i;i.;J3j-"Pted  U«  cap,ai„,  i„  order 
spices  in  it.    Something    Ha  1      ifY  P^"'"*  and  fewer 

"Oh^  inquired  Ailie. 

concYude7NV*6'andT!i'h•^^^?°^*"^'  ^'^°  had  just 
restored.    "  Yes  mii  it     •  h'  .^^^'-PO^session  someit 

brai.  frittersy^arn-?:  '^hem.^fi^l^l'ip  ^.^"^^  *°  ^^^^«'- 

surprisT  "'"'^  ^°*  ^'^'-?"  -q-ed  Miss  Martha,  in 

•'Brains !  "echoed  Miss  Jane,  in  amazement. 

whohadSrToma%tatn:^',f^--^d  the  first  mate, 
tea  was  now  readv  for  In  ^''^"ce  but  having  finished 
more  reSaSe  stni  tw"'^""!  °^  *^'^'  "^"^  ^vhafs 
in  their  skulirbiides'-^'^^  ^°*  '^""^'^^  ^^"^^^  of  oil 
;;  Dear  me !  "  exclaimed  the  sisters. 

the  doctor     '         ^"  "'"'5'  ^"™=<i  i"  oil  ?  "  inquired 

who  Sed^Iuch'^al;'.'''",™'^'  *"'■  "-e  air  of  a  man 
considefation,  misht  aS  S  "  """S  '"?'•  *^''  "P"" 

AU,e  ?pt5  hTrly"  t  T  T'"""f  "'!.''^''-'  -hile 
p      u  ner  eyes,  m  a   cement,  and  Mr.  Rolens 
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cup  o'  tea  KfJrlu        '  ^*  almost  foranT*  '    .  ^*  s  so  lone 

the  cup  thZ  J"^^  ^*  sweet,     rii  h  °  i^*."*"^  as  the 
MillonT"  '''''  ^^**"'  but  don-;  i^bria'te^    ^J'"^*^^^  t' 

,  Nothing  rejoiced  th    .  °  ^^^^• 

being  asked  tn?7,  ^^®  ^eart  of  Mr  M.ii 

exceEi::r;ld*d.cteJ  tn  fi°T  Like  n^  t°"l„"^^«  than 
^ery  long  and  ve^V°  ^^u*  ^abit,  his  storiJ"*"  "^^o  are 
way  of  tellimr  fP^  "^'^ '  but  he  had  a  M  f  ^^^''^  "dually 
on  sho  e  and^  *^T'  that  rendered  hi^  "^  ^°°^-"atured 
for  the  reader  ^t.'in'\  ^^^-abfe  at  U"'"J.  ^"^"^^ble 
wasnota  lonVt^t°^^^^  was  now  req^estefc/.t 
it  am  t  quite  a  stow  ••  k    u 

intotra'rm't^^^^^^^^^ 

hind-legs  ™it  i?n°/^''.^*«*'  aSd  tnteteVt".  *buml| 
?  sort  of  hincidenJ   "^"'^^  ^  ^tory      it's  .   k^''  °"  'ts 
•appened:-'"""^'"*'  ^°  to  speakf  Wd  this  f,"'''^^^^' 
"Many  years  a^o      •  ""^  '^ 

wh'ifes'^l  -Jn  ^''vUgr^oVrSo^r^  -".  or 
bin  so  almS.  .  ^^°5  was  mv  messm^f^i^  ^^^^  after 
"odded  assTnt  to  T?  ''"^^'  oi  J,d^„^!f  V^^n.  and  has 
with  a  bi^whale    ''f'f ''"^"t).     «^ell    L^''   ^°^^"s 
'he  first  thfowr!!'..^"^  ^^ed  anSron  deverrin'?'  "^ 
"An  iron?"-  "-'^^^"y  jn  h,m  at 

^''^'  "ot  down,  but 
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It  uw  «  chwe,  that  For  2i  ^  ^«"^  •'«"«  with  it 
■tuck  to  that  whale,  and  pUch^*^"?"'.. ««  »"d  on.  wo 
•nd  lances;  but  he  geemed  to  ha"  ^k"",-^'''*  '^'-poo"" 
-nothin'  would  kill  C  At  W  /^  .''^^•'  °'  »  «at 
him  a  thruflt  in  the  life,  an'  ud  w«nf  ♦i*'^.^"®'"  «a^« 
water,  and  the  fish  wek  into'^th  «  "-^  ^'°<^  a»«l 
nigh  capsizin'  the  boat  wHh  £'  f"!""""'  *"^  ^a'"" 
the  water  into  foam.  a7  Lt  I  1*'^  *?  '^  ^'^'•^d 
had  a  four  hours'  pull   after   th^f    ♦  ^V®    '"•    *nd    we 

the  blubber),  we  cut  a  hole  in  %  kI!  f    '  "',^*'n.  to  strip  off 
out  the  oil  that  was  there    ?or1.P  °\'?«  »J^""  to  get 
fperm-whale  has  got  a  sort' of 'oC  ^"l'- ^"^'^  '^*^  ">« 
ead    w'ich  is  fulfo'  the  best  oU    m.iu  ^'«  ^*^?"^  ^n  its 
need  to  be  cleared,  but  is^I  rr  dv^  to  hfif  1  i^**  ^°"'' 
stowed  away  in  casks.    Well   w^en  f  h«  '  f  ^^'"^"^  ""'  and 
skuUI  went  down  on  my  kneel  on  tS«    h^  ""^.""^  »«  'ts 
in.  when  mv  knees  they  siS  on  \u   11^!.°^  '^  ^  Peep 
went    'ead./oremost,   so^uw  Tto   th«      ?^'/^>''' '^"d  in  f 
began  to  swim  for 'life  in  the^il  ^'   ^^'*^"«   «J^"".   and 

Rokl  Te^  I'o'^Ce^Jt^  t;f£  ?^«,  ?  ^".  and 
hend  of  a  rope,  but  Sv  'and,  »!„'.. ®  ^®*  down  the 
couldn't  ketcf'old  of^f;  ^^%  ^^^j/?.  f^PPy.with  oil  | 
down  a  rope  with  a  'ook  at  the  hend  "f^T"'  *"d  lets 
this  and  stuck  it  into  the  waistbanH  «»  ""*  f  ^""^  o^d  of 
gave   the  word.    •  'Eave  away    mv   W^  *'?"«^"'  *"d 

tr??.i°  "^T^^^'  -d  puSJd  mJo:?i^^vL-^  -- 


pomalum  f^rsirmVnrX^.^^^  '  '^'^'^  -edTZ^ 
No  more  you  did  "  cri^A  p^i 

^tha  narrative  wi?;ri„pPeti"fet'''S„'r'  ""«■>«> 
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: 


Sfee°?it  w<^^:fj  ll^l'J^,  f  my  life  ;  an'  he  wos  iist 
he  was  80  slipper;!"''^  '°"^^  ^'  *«  ^^^P  'old  on  ^im^Zl^ 
While  the  canfa.'n   -.       i 

evidelV  «g:*d  ir'S  S'T"  .»'"  «*»'.  "1.0 
Wings;    "if,     I     "?  n^"-  arnv«r  with  no  favourabo 

Mr.  Rokens  had  wisHnm  «         ,. 
part  of  his  speech  iHrn^tS""^?  ^  ^^^  f<"-th  the  last 
evidently,  a  fevou^fte  S  the  .^"f ' -^^^  '^^  J^°"th  wi 
by^the  heart,  ..,,e.  i^ wS:hTSo?hrbrthS 

sa.d''arp?a^^j)^,t^^^^  ^r*^'.  a  friend  C  niine  » 

with  us  this  voyZlef^,    «pIanation  :    "he   isTL 
make  the  naost  o^fTm T  :n1«  -«^^.  so  you'U  havT?f 
to  keep  him  in  his  proper  nlJ^^i  *°-m«ht,  for  I  intend 
to  go  as  an  ordinar^^eama?  T^^  •  ^^°**-     ^e  chooses 
scamp  ;  so  I'U  make  h^m  So  hJ,  f   'If *  "i^  ^^vice.   the 
when  aboard.    You'U  £vf  ^  w  t^  ^.^°^  »«  the  rest 
than  you  have  done  to-nilht  l^l^^r'J-  ''T  ^tter.  too, 
pvmg  his  youne  friend  loi         '    ^ontmued  the  captain 
has  |etain^  ?Sl  ehf  »*  '^^^  °°  the  shoulder,     '^fc 

^  ^^^^'^^^:Tl:ke^^^  -ith  a  smile, 

savoured  of  recklessness    ^^Sd  r  *^  ^'"^  ^^'^  that 

«I«n  oath  if  need  be,  thkt  S^itT^W.^J^; 


!^,  ■'^Ki.s^feTSaiii  ■.-. 
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time  to  keep  my  p^^"'  Sm^  'ZZin^"''"'""'  " 
do  yorS?  "■  °'^""  '  ■■  ^^^'"'"'^'i  Martha  ;  ■■  .o  whom 
"  To  the  police  of  this  good  city  "        ^ 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  GIvnn    "fhntr  u         •    . 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  p^oHce  and  if  i    h?H  ^"' 

explain  how  it  happened     *  ""  ^  ™P  "'  '^'  J'" 

"Little  more  than  two  hours  atrn  1  i^f*  *u     i.- 
come  here  to  tea.  as  I  had  prom?sed?o  L  ''^eitC 
the  long-legged  cook  you  ensaeed  th,^  mr,™-  *• 

ashore  with  me.    As  w4  walked  up  the  sSeeTTo^^Z".' 
.tk-o^hiL  ?u,Srff'?,if°|"^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  man  shouted  trmyshipLte  to  -Z?"^' '^"''  "P" 
well  knew  whatlUlh^^^  h."  Zlf^L^^^^^l 
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the  collar.     I  tried  ToTxpLn   ?  f  ?u''^'"'^"  ^'^^  ^ely 
As  I  was  beinff  hurnwf  .       '  ^"*  ^^^^  wouldn't  listen 
across  n.e  tha/l 'Sd  nTo^nll^'"^  ^^^^'^I^' ^^  ^ 
pleasant  society  this  even^n^   i^  l°l^  "^^  ^^a  and  your 
saihng  to-morrL,  so  l';?^^^^  ,^"*  be  prevented  from 
the  .an  on  .y  left,  o^^rLZ^^^ ::^-^^^;PP^ 

but  ]'lirV,tt%)  ^r  ^J  ^".^  ?-^^^  ^ike  .aJiacs 
another,  into  a  hv  I.  ,        '  '^"'"^  "iown  one  str»f    .  ' 

the  back-door  "oftTuse^Sd"  "^.^"'S-den  watt  a? 
round  of  two  or  three  mlt..       T  "'  "le  front,  took  a 

west :  and  whateve^'ot^^'^obTecti^r.i"  ""^  fr°™  *» 
the  whole  proceeding  f  /o  ^^Jf^^^'^ns  there  may  be  tn 
n^y  appetite/'   "'^^'"S^' ^  cannot  say  that  it  has  ^spoiled 

your^'misfo'rtTne'?'?  ^^'"P^^^"  Dunnn.g.  ««you  call  this 

aj2Sire^''^^^tt^.d^^^ 

bruSnyf"'-^?'  punishing  th?  ras^J  '"'"^^y' y°"  cannot 
b^^all,.  w.hout  the  slifhtest  p^^^^Uo'n^,  .b^Wd  - 

Hear.  fiAor  I  " ■    1  x^  . 


«  f  dT'hr  •'  "  '"'^  ^"^^"^  involuntarily 

"^ate;  and  in  the  thi  d  Tufe      "^  '^''^^^  *"' y«"r  ship- 
«^e  and  the  ship  into  a  vefy'unVtX'tn^°*  >'""^^^^f  '-^"d 
Rokens'face  xvhinh  i,  /"^^'^^^^^^^y  scrape." 

of  Glynn's  co'nd^crtgt'to^^^^^^  -Pressed  approval 
went  on  in  this  stkin?  and  tif  "^''*^  ^^  ^be  captafn 
manner  altogether  dS'^ared^r."'^''  recklessne?  S 
so.  captain?  I  havels^S  .«  ^'  '"^^ired. '« How 
Sling,  of  course,  was  not  ?f  K.  ^°"  ^^^  ''  and  poor 
aboard.,  and  well,  1  hopTbrUul'tTn^/'   '^'"  '^  ^"  -^e 


r 


GLYNN  IN  TROUBLE 
"  T"!,"/^  "'  pugnacious  commde"  '^'      '' ''''° 

information  un.ifafter'they  S/got  it  •■'  "'"''"  ^"''^ 
whetaed  ^^°"  '°°''''  "^"^^'^  >"d  R*e„s  was  over- 

l\aTr'°  ''^^  ^"^'"^'^  '^'an'sacranS-'it^:,^ 

to;Sat;p"r„'rT4i„"r;:foo;  '■"^'"-  "'■"■  --^ 

man  aboard  by  hook  i  crook  as  Z """"  «"  .ft'= 

by  thes._3harp  ,imi  or,„'s°L*i!l?'L'5y=sr.o-S 

app4Tncr„t"aS:d'=.o'mak^e°a"t«S?L''"^°™' 
on  most  people.    He  was  aCt  e^h  een  yiS'^Ta  ™ 

mouth  IT^'  "^"-developed  muscular  Se.  a  fif^' 
Tp-^'a-ran^iT^^g  mth^^.^ef  S'.Mr,'""!^ 

shorter  than  he  reaC^s.  'h?s  fei  'waTottharbeaJt^fJf 

shaoS IIh^'h  """■  """  S-^'^'l  ^'°^<^  ™-nd  Ws  well 
n^n  P     ,    \^f  ^  ™°^'='  °f  ^"^g'h  and  activfty 

reck  ess  He°S^I  ''"'I  "f  ^  '=""'■  «=  *«  hasty  and 
[d^e  hS  t„  K  ""'•=='dy.  too,  and  preferred  a  rovin- 
■die  hfe  to  a  busy  one:  but  he  had  redeeming  quahtie? 
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P^^^^oreX.l^f;°^^:^)\''^. "'  --  "-'fish, 
knew  h         G,  P^^,^  j^^^ame  a  favo„me  w,,h  all  who 

iinglishnian.    His  fathf>r  /r^T  °"^°y  told-    He  was  an 
was  a  chid,  and  left  hmin  X^Z  ^f  ^^^^  "^^"  ^" 
emigrated  to  America  sC  v  xfe°^u'"u""^^^'  ^^o 
The  uncle  was  a  good  man  .fi       ^\^'°^^^'-'s  death, 
austere  and  unlovfb^'^    Glynn  dLn'f?^^°?'-  ^"^  ^'  ^^^ 
he  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  hi        ^'^^  ^'"^ '  ^^  ^^en 
he  meant  to  bid  him  goodS  tST^y  l^tf  ^^^  that 
m  the  world.    The  uncle  as  omVH    f'^J^A^  ^'^  ^^^tune 
was  quite  right,  and  ?he  soonThi^J"'?  ?^>?"  ^hat  he 
Glynn  went,  and  never  saw  hf=       i"^^"^  ^^^  ^^tter.    So 
"^an  died  while  he  wa^  abroad  "  '^'^"'  ^°^  '^'  ^^d 

Glynn  travelled  faran^ 
of  fortune  in  4    a  l>"t:rdrnr\"^"Z  ^^--^^udes 
long  without  occupat  on   h^^     ^''  ^"^  ^^  was  never 
and  took  him  on  trfaTw"thn,??    '\™^"  ^'^^^  ^^^  look! 
truth.  Glynn  never  ToS^lL^rublT^^^^^"-    ^^  ^^Z 
When  his  services  were  declfned  h J      °  Persuade  them 
his  heel  and  walk  away  w  hout  .  ^'7°?  '°  *"^"  on 
not  unfrequently  he  was  caK^u    .'^°'"'?  °f  ^^ply ;  and 
could  turn  his  hand  m    f        ^""^  ^"^  employed   He 

tired  of  it  £  tlTrew  °it't"anT''"?'  ^"'   ^^-^e 
elsewhere.  '^   "  up  and  sought  other  work 

jJ^e^tH^J^^^^^^fc 

at!^aVp:nr--i^^^^^^^^ 

soon  became  !  favour  tew^h    ° '^e  Misses  Dun^^^^^^^ 

T-\^'  their  house.    Thus  he  berr*  ^"^  ^  *^°"stant 
their  brother.     Becominrr  i-      o^^^Jne  acquainted  with 

work.and  la.e  ho"™'?1he''gS.  t* V  ^-"^M 
-il  'ogeteo„fhis'?he'°'ar°f^J;-f''  «"=^  wrt 


! 
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-Glynn  sallied  trth  wfth  If  Z^-^  avmd  detection 
return  to  their  shin    thA    i?^    captain  and  Rokens  to 
harbour,  not  tSi  Sutes'  v^lt  f»c    which  lay  in   the 
Thev  Dassfid  fhf  J?  I-  ,  ^^°"  *he  house. 


!  ; 


ill 

I 

t  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   ESCAPE. 

h.^5e^'!!rdect"  --?"  in,ui«d  the  captain,  „ 


-ic  puuue  wanted  to  Jcnnw  c7  f  x*^, ,  "eionged  to  as 
enough,  but  I  wa^'nt  goC  io  Suf^f  ^  'f.  ^  ^^ew  we^ 
fellow  mto  a  scrape.  ^   ^   "^  *^"  ^^  '^  ^>^"W  get  the  poor 

make   'im   underetand    but  t     T*^'"«'  ««  I  Wed  to 
Wen  I  was  about  to  go  '"  seemed  ^f  ^""^^^^  '«  reply 
so  I  put  down  mv  ear  to  )TJ    ^  ^,  mumble  very  'ard' 
distinct  tho'  ver^lowi' All  H^hf*^^  \  ^>erS^qu  te 
cute  for  'em  by  a^ong  way  ;  gf^^   '"f^^     ^'^  ^ 
So  I  came  away,  and  I've  ikrleheenl.^''.  '^^  notWn'.' 
before  you  arrived.    Mv  own  !.  •  •       .   ®  mmutes  aboarH 
and  don't  know  what  '^'s^ayiT''"'^  '''  '^^'  '«'«  -az^eS! 

i^outl^k.    TelltL^..^/^.^^^^^^^^^^ 

40  *  phraseology  the 
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"fok-sail "),  while  Glynn  Proctor  procured  a  basin  and  a 
piece  of  soap,  and  proceeded  to  rub  the  coat  of  charcoal 
otl  his  face  and  hands, 

Half-an-hour  had  not  elapsed  when  the  watch  on  deck 
heard  a  loud  splash  near  the  wharf,  as  if  some  one  had 
falleri  into  the  water.  Immediately  after,  a  confused 
sound  of  voices  and  rapid  footsteps  was  heard  in  the 
street  that  opened  out  upon  the  quay,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  end  of  the  wharf  was  crowded  with  men 
who  shouted  to  each  other,  and  were  seen  in  the  dim 
starlight  to  move  rapidly  about  as  if  in  search  of 
something. 

"  Wot  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Tim  Rokens,  in  a  low  voice,  to 
a  seaman  who  leaned  on  the  ship's  bulwarks  close  to  him. 

"  Deserter,  mayhap,"  suggested  the  man. 

While  Rokens  pondered  the  suggestion,  a  light  plash 
was  heard  close  to  the  ship's  side,  and  a  voice  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  "  Heave  us  a  rope,  will  ye.  Look  alive, 
now.    Guess  I'll  go  under  in  two  minits  if  ye  don't." 

"Oho !  "  exclaimed  Rokens,  in  a  low,  impressive  voice, 
as  he  threw  over  the  end  of  a  rope,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  other  members  of  the  watch,  hauled  Nikel  Sling  up 
the  side,  and  landed  him  dripping  and  panting  on"  the 

"W'y—Sling!  what  on  airth ?"  exclaimed  one  of 

the  men. 

"  It's  lucky— I  am— on  airth—"  panted  the  tall  cook, 

seating  himself  on  the  breech  of  one  of  the  main-deck 

carronades,  and  wringing  the  water  from  his  garments. 

An  It  s  well  I'm  not  at  the  bottom  o'  this  'ere  'arbour." 

"?^K^^^^^  ^'^  y®  come  from,  an'  why  are  they  arter 
ye,  lad?  "inquired  Rokens.  /    "" 

"W'y?  'cause  they  don't  want  to  part  with  me,  and 
I  ve  gi  n  them  the  slip,  I  guess." 

When  Nikel  Sling  had  recovered  himself  so  as  to  talk 
connectedly,  he  explained  to  his  wondering  shipmates 
how  that,  after  being  floored  in  the  street,  he  had  been 
carried  up  to  the  hospital,  and  on  recovering  his  senses. 


'ir 
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conversation  showed  him   thP^   ^'^^   ^"^ds  of   thSf 

buthUS  wa^il^'vllT'^  H"^  considerable  pain 

thJ^u^X^--;e«>n  had  paid  his  last  visit  and 
-u'JJd  S  °t^'--?n''d^l?«f44?^ 

unreduced  strength  L^       ^dgeted  impatiently  in  +if^ 
some  r^icAc      "5^">  yet  nervously  in  fh^T       ^  ^"  *"eir 
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suffenpg,  especially  when  exhibited  in  men.  He  paused 
long  enough  to  note  that  the  nurses  were  out  of  tlie  way 

•L„Tk^'  *""*  ^^.®"  '"PP'"«  °"*  °^  bed.  he  stalked 
across  the  room  like  a  ghost,  and  made  for  the  outer 
catev:-y  of  the  hospital.  He  knew  the  way,  having  once 
r-iJuL  ^u"  a  temporary  inmaia  of  the  place  He 
reached  the  gate  undiscovered,   tripped  up  tlie  porter's 

fci?  •  TJ'^lu'*'®  '''''^^^'  *°d  fl«d  towards  the  hwbour, 
followed  by  the  porter  and  a  knot  of  chance  passers-by 

hwbour""*"  '"^   *   *'^°'^*^   **   ^®   "^*'^^   *^® 

Besides    being   long-limbed,    Nikel    Sling   was    nimble. 

swam  nff  1^^  ^uTt"  T^^'  *"^'  *«  "^^  have  seen, 
swam  off  and  reached  his  ship  almost  as  soon  as  they 
gained  the  end  of  the  wharf.  ^ 

.nI*'\*^''^J'*"'*"^?  ^^  °^a^®  ^"cli  more  abruptly 
foon  h«arJ  •*"*"* J"^  ^'^r  P'^^e^ted  i*-  for  oars  were 
S«J^  1,'°.  *^®  ^***l'  *"^  •*  Shoved  the  poor 
hunted    cook    to    secrete    himself    in    case    they    shSuld 

!™  "'Ir'^y  ^  ^®*'"*'?  ''^^  ^®88el.  Just  as  the  boat 
came^  within  a  few  yards  of  the   ship   he   hastily    went 

thau"^**   *^°^'"   ^^°"^   ^'™    Rokens;    "wot   boat's 

The  men  lay  on  their  oars. 

"  Have  you  a  madman  on  board  your  ship  ?  "  inquired 
the  gatekeeper  of  the  hospital.  4ose  wrath  at  t^ 
SedX'^l"  treatment  he  had  received  had  not  yet 

W  *?nn    w    K°-.«  kT"  *^.  ^^'  questioner  with  a  sly 
that'borf''  '  ^°"''^  «°^  *  °^*^°^^^  ^'^^O'd 

fi«f  Yi?''  J^*i  lu'  ''''1''^'*^  *h«  ^«^er.  who  did  not  at 
first  understand  the  sarcasm. 

«nnn!!^^;  yoursclf,  to  be  sure."  repUed  Rokens,  "an*  the 
sooner  you  tak^  yourself  off,  an'  comes  to  an  anchor  in 

"  No  iut  r' •^'  '^'  ^'"^^  ^°^  *"  P^^^i««  conLmed!^ 
no,  out  1  m  m  earnest,  my  man '• 


I  f.  v, 
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*"''«*-»  ERIC 
water .»'  "^"^  «one  off  the  end  ^'th^  ^^.'"'^^^.e.  stark 

'ads !    tunibJo   un   h,      V    ^'^^'wpass,    or    r.^T    .     *"  »ea 

Xf««eJs,   and  ere  10°'^^ ./^o    crews    of"   t^^^'  «''°"t« 

t^e  search.  ^°"«  1"'^^  a   fleet   of  L  1  ^   "^a'^«t 

^08  he  a  hi.  n  ^  '  J°'"«d  in 

'he  oth^Aoa't's  bS*;  "*'^-'  '031?^* °  '''  ''°"' 
^   big  felWT„^«0"«regate.        "^^'^^  ««^*«-al  of 

••A  thief!"  -u^  „  ""*'■  I  «»Pect 

Next  mominJ    ahn  f  i^P«««^e  ships        "  '^®  ^»*«'' 
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proprietv,  as    they  s..bbed    on    the    child's    neck    and 
pf.sitively  refused  to  be  comforted. 
Just  as  the  sun  rose,  and  edRcd    the  horizon  with  a 
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CHAPTER  V. 

»*»-BMAM»    AND    ADVENTURES     .. 

^     A  CHA... .  aA„r,\rrv,cZv"™'- 

bosom  of  the  AHa.;f  *     ^"®   ^^s   far.   far  o,.f  ^       "P°° 

Decome  a  fh^?  ^  .*^^  '■"<^est  storm      ?«    k  "°*  "°w  be 
rigid  °&ouds   .„^°'r''"e  """St  aX  h^y  ""'?•  «"<' 

h-."7,iJe^^cr''^  ^'i^^itel^  .S'?/^P^"" 
and  .Je.^^,^l-^fg=- knowledge S"our°a?A^*^ 
^[f  over,  ,hJ  „„"^^  o  "HS'TJr^i*.  '"d  watfe 

'  ^"^  '*  never  entered   into  h^r   •^'''^°"^  °f  her 

4g        °  ^^^  ^magmation  to 
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dream  that  it  was  {)OMsible  for  any  evil  to  befall  the  ship 
which  he  commanded. 

But,  although  Ailie  delighted  in  the  storm,  she 
infinitely  preferred  the  tranquil  beauty  and  rest  of  a 
"  great  calm."  especially  at  the  hour  just  before  sunrise, 
when  the  freshness,  brightness,  and  lightness  of  the 
young  day  harmonized  peculiarly  with  her  elastic  spirit. 
It  was  at  this  hour  that  we  find  her  alone  upon  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Red  Eric. 

There  was  a  deep,  solemn  stillness  around,  that 
irresistibly  and  powerifully  conveyed  to  her  mind  the 
idea  of  rest.  The  long,  gentle  undulation  of  the  deep 
did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  this  idea.  So  perfect 
was  the  calm,  that  several  masses  of  clouds  in  the 
sky,  which  shone  with  the  richest  saffron  light,  were 
mirrored  in  all  their  rich  details  as  if  in  a  glass.  The 
faintest  possible  idea  of  a  line  alone  indicated,  in  one 
direction,  wliere  the  water  terminated  and  the  sky 
began.  A  warm  golden  haze  suffused  the  whole  atmos- 
phere,  and  softened  the  intensity  of  the  deep-blue  vault 
above. 

There  was,  indeed,  little  variety  of  object  to  gaze  upon 
— only  the  water  and  the  sky.  But  what  a  world  of 
delight  did  not  Ailie  find  in  that  vast  sky  and  that  pure 
ocean,  that  reminded  her  of  the  sea  of  glass  before  the 
great  white  throne,  of  which  she  had  so  often  read  in 
Revelation.  The  towering  masses  of  clouds  were  so  rich 
and  thick,  that  she  almost  fancied  them  to  be  mountainiii 
and  valleys,  rocks  and  plains  of  golden  snow.  Nay,  she 
looked  so  long  and  so  ardently  at  the  rolling  mountain 
heights  in  the  sky  above,  and  their  magical  counterparts 
in  the  sky  below,  that  she  soon,  as  it  were,  thought  herself 
irUo  Fairyland,  and  began  a  regular  journey  of  adventures 
therein. 

Such  a  scene  at  such  an  hour  is  a  source  of  gladsome, 
peaceful  delight  to  the  breast  of  man  in  every  stage  of 
me ;  but  it  is  a  source  of  unalloyed,  bounding,  exhilarating, 
romantic,  unspeakable  joy  only  in  the  years  of  childhood, 
when  the  mind  looks  hopefully  forward,  and  before  it 
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■to 


has  begun— as    ak«  (  •* 

'  Ho^Ct-^-^-       '"""  '-''-  —  or  Ia..-eo 

j^o  penetrate ^:th1,1r  °'^  ^'^  '^^errori;'^  ""*"  ^«*n''n| 
The  member  of  the  r/?  *^«  ^lue  ;b;88  »  ^^'^  ^^orf 
engaged  or  had  stolJ^u^  ^^  deck  werf  «^u*^®  ^''om. 

'nchned  to  nZe  or  -'   ?"^   ^^"lage  ^  i^° '^^«P  ^n  quiel 
?a,    there  immovable  T* t  ^^^^  «he  wouW  «  °!?\  ^^^ned 

,  "  Oh  !    Glynn  "   «    ,  •  ^  *^'  «°»P- 

heavinir  a  JH"^'.    exclaimed    An.-.    ,.., . 


round   and 
lar  away- 


..^'  .  "      -"  "P^endour  , 

Oh  !    GIvnn  "   «    .  . 
heaving  a  deen  o-  u^°^a»med   Ailie     ?«  i  • 

.      I«  Faiiyland     Un  •  ^""'"^^^ 

«   and  up  and  do  JfP  «  *^"  ^^°«ds  yo„der     n  . 
She  pointed  eagerjrfln  ^^'J^^'ve  no  £      t  9",'  ^^d 
rose  lite  o  „  "^   .^  ^^  an  imTM«no»  *      ®*'    Just  Jook  » 

wountafe?"  '^'  »"y  world  aCe     «.n'  '"'^'^  ^^  Sfe 
"  ^««.  Ailie  •  fh«  '  ^*'"  '^  '^at 


ouver  wings,  and 
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L'?J'~>k"^^.*  '*"  ''\^^'  forehead-and  she  carried  a 

7n?ir^  f  '*^'u"  1^^  *^P  °^  '^  *°°-  So  I  asked  her 
to  take  me  to  see  her  kingdom,  and  I  made  her  say  she 

Tf^hl  73"^  "^^  ^?"  ^"°^'  ^'y""'  I  ^^"y  felt  at  last  as 
if  she  didn  t  wait  for  me  to  tell  her  what  to  say,  but  just 
went  stratght  on.  answering  my  questions,  and  putting 
^  " «.°n^  ^°  ""^ '"  ^e'""-    Wasn't  it  funny?  ^ 

Well,  we  went  on.  and  on,  and  on— the  fairy  and  me 
—up  one  beautiful  mountain  of  snow  and  down  another. 

frt^'Lf  '^'  ''™%'°  Pj«^^^«tly,  until  we  came  to  a 
great  dark  cave;  so  I  made  up  mv  mind  to  make  a  lion 
come  out  of  it ;  but  the  fairy  saii  '  No.  let  it  be  a  bear? 
and  immediately  a  great  bear  came  out.  Wasn't  it 
stoange  ?  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  fairy  had  become 
real,  and  could  do  things  of  her  own  accord  " 

Ihe  child  paused  at  this  point,  and  looking  with  an 
expression  of  awe  into  her  companion's  face,  slid-"  Do 
you  think,  Glynn,  that  people  can  M^'  k  so  hard  tha? 
fames  really  come  to  them  ?" 

Glynn  looked  perplexed. 

fhL^°u  ^a'^'  ^  '"uPf '  ^ij^^y  can't-not  because  we  can't 
think  hard  enough,  but  because  there  are  no  fairies  to 

uuk  K^  -''  '°"^  '"replied  the  child  sadly. 

^  Why?"  inquired  Glynn.  ^ 

Because  I  love  them  so  much-of  course.  I  mean  the 
good  ones  I  don't  like  the  bad  ones-though  they're 
very  useful,  because  they're  nice  to  kill,  and  punish  and 

caStS^''  "^'  '"^  '"  '^''^  "^^"  the  Vod  ones 
fk"^°u.*^7  v^'^'l  T"^  *^^  y°"t^'  smiling.  "I  never 
InThfclouds'-''  '''""    ^"'  ^°  °"  "^^^  your  ramWe 

I]  Well."  began  Ailie;  "  but  where  was  I  ?" 

,  J"st  going  to  be  introduced  to  a  bear" 
Oh  yes;  well— the  bear  walked  slowly  awav   anr! 
Wro^^  -"^d  out  an  elephant.  and'aJt^r^haTa 
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,  "^^ZL:":^:^^  ^y^^'>  -whafs  that... 

hanging  in  folds,  an/a  horn  t^tTnZe^  '  li^^^^  ^^^° 

,  Ah,  a  M/noceros— I  s«»     Ur  u       ^^' 

"Then  the  fairy  told  ^T.m^f'  ^°  °"'  ^ilie.'' 

a  monkey,  and  then  Thf^  *°  appear,  and  after  thaf 

out  one  aVanSSr^te?oT;h;^"^  *^^^  ^^^--e 
others  began  to  fight     Bu^Th.  !.    ^"^  "^^"^  ^^^y.  and 
was,  that  every  one  of  ffS^         strangest  thing  of  all 
wild  beasts  t^r^re  Vat?nrL'l "^^  *^^  P''^^^^^^^ 
The  elephant,   too.  I  notfced    L^V""^  ^^  ^o^ef 
«act ly  the  same  ^ay  as  my 'tov  .I.^'t  *"?"^  ^^^^en 
Wasn't  it  odd  ?"  ^  ^^^  elephant's  one  was 

yout'fftS' t  °^^'''  -P^-d  Glynn;  "but  where  did 
,^,  then  we  went  on.  and  on  again,  until  we  came 

wheel,  and  reS'' the  r^^^^^  Tl^^^ing  quickly  to  the 
penetrating  the  oc"!ntehs"^°  ^'^  ^^^"  eng^in 

The  mate  walked  forward    fh.     i        . 
below  and  Ailie  was  aSn  left t  f^^'.^  '^^"^^  ^«t 
tions;  for  she  was  enough  of  ;,°i       "^'^^^^  ^^^ita- 
know  that  she  ought  not  Jn  f/i°'"  "°'^'  '"  ^^art.  to 
steersman,  even  thoup-h  ?h         *^l^  *°°  much  to  the 

^^d  there  was^notlttis'^^^S^^^^^"'^  ^  ^a^- 
the  duties  of  his  post  ""divided  attention  to 

While  Nature  wa^  tK„„ 
watch  on  deck  w:r?J^t?,%J^^^'t  wjje,  asleep,  and  the 
dition    there  was  one  ind  v?Hn.i    •   'V^^  «^™e  con- 
faculties  were  in  active  n  J    "I  '"  ^^^  ^^^P  whose 
himself  would  have    :ma^rke^d  "^'^^  "^^"^•'  ^^  ^e 
the  worthy  cook.  Nikel  SIW   '  hn^l  "P"      This  was 
to  his  post  at  the  gal  lev-fire^'.  "^^"^  ?"^^'  ^^"^d  him 
We  have  often ^thou^.b^.X^  '^s'!S^^^t 
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S^inl  T' -^"^  self-denial  and  exasperation  of  spirit. 
Besid(»  the  innumerable  anxieties  in  reference  to  such 
important    matters  as  boiling  over  and    over-£irng, 
bcmg  done  to  a  turn,  or  over-done,  or  singed  or  burned 
or  capsized,  he  has  the  diurnal  misery  of  fcing  tKst 

Xr^^'y^'^I^''^^  therefore  experience  the  discomfort-- 
UH  ff.  n-\'/w°'"^°'I-°f  fi"^'"&  things  as  they  were 
!h^t  H!J^'^^*  ^^°'\  ^"y  °"^  ^h°  does  not  knoJ  what 
that  discomfort  is,  has  only  to  rise  an  hour  before  the 

find  out  °^^  tT'Y^'  whether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  to 
fhf  S        ^5°^,!  *°°'  h^  generally,  if  not  always,  to  light 

IgreSbie'^M^i-^  ''""'''^i^  ^"  ^^"^^^  weath'e^,  °s '^ot 
agreeable.  Moreover,  cook  roasts  himself  to  such  an 
extent,  and  at  meal-times,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  gete 
Sn°nnr^  P-K^"^^  ^°^  "^^"*^1  perturbation,  that  he 

S^upL'' an  th";  dr'"'"*'  *^^  •^"'^""^  h^  h^^  been 
hTsSend.  in  tL^^  '''■  ^o^.coct,ng.  Add  to  this,  that 
?h/fnrpn^       •  ^  Hionimg  m  preparing  breakfast;  all 

PreoarW  t.^  in/''^^""^  ^^"^f ^  '  ^"  *h«  ^^temoon  in 
nn  ^/rfi^  t   and  supper,  and  all  the  evening  in  clearing 

of 'tS  fST^^P'  ^^i  ^^'  "JS^*  ^"  d^^^'^i"?  of  the  meal! 
aL  we  thi„T"tLf  ^'  ^l^  "^'",*^"?'  P^^P^""^  b^^^kfast, 

exi?e^a^ii:^Ts^li|:^  °°^  ^^--^-^  self-denill^iSl 

♦h?"fl  ^i^'f  J\^^  l^M  '^^,^'  ^"d  ^^s  merely  suggested  by 
the  fact  that    while  all  other  creatures  were  enjoying 

T^hiJT.^^  r  "rP^^^^  ^^P°^«'  Nikel  SlfngTaf 
washing  out  pots  and  pans  and  kettles,  and  handling 
murderous-looking  knives  and  two-pronged  tormentol 
with  a  demoniacal  activity  that  was  quite  appallT^ 

Beside  him,  on  a  little  stool  close  to  the  galley  fire  sat 
Tim  Rokens-not  that  Mr.  Rokens  was  cSld-Jfa^  fV^' 
Iho„         '^^^'      J^^^^l.  f'"°"'  appearances,  much  hotter 

downT  y^Z^i^-    -^"^  '^^"^  h^d  come  there  and^t 
down   to  light  his  pipe,  and   being  rather  phlegmatic 
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>;eel<s,  I   have,  later  in  ,h'  ''""P  ''"''si"'  aboftlor 
old  cla^p.'fS    WhVJ  •^°"'  *  ^P^"'*  smuggler  for  aa 

».  Zl.'is;.'"'""'  ■"-  J-  •■•.'■ .« R.,„,  „ 

I.  .MS"  '""•>•«-  i  ■■  *»M  ,1.  ™. 

1  he  crow's-nest  i« 
top  of  the  mainmast  ^orvvhl?h-^'°^"'^*'fi^ed  at  the 
stationed  all  day  durinVth^  t^    ^P\'°  ^^^ch  a  man  is 

spout  of  steam/wSSttolh^ai^'^  ^"^^^^  -^  blo'w"^ 

Wo  conceivable  evf>nt        i 
of  the  ship  it«lf-^curh«f  •'"''^15  'he  blowi„g.up 
^antaneously  dissipated  fteleT?  ^^^'^Hy  and^ia? 
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more  vigorously  and  simultaneously.  Many  days  before 
they  had  begun  to  expect  to  see  whales.  Every  one 
was  therefore  on  the  qui  vive,  so  that  when  the  well- 
known  signal  rang  out  like  a  startling  peal  in  the  midst 
of  the  universal  stillness,  every  heart  in  the  ship  leaped 
in  unison.  '^       ^ 

Had  an  observant  man  been  seated  at  the  time  in  the 
forecastle,  he  would  have  noticed  that  from  out  of  the 
ten  or  fifteen  hammocks  that  swung  from  the  beams 
there  suddenly  darted  ten  or  fifteen  pairs  of  legs  which 
rose  to  the  perpendicular  position  in  order  to  obtain 
everage  to  feteh  way."  Instantly  thereafter  the  said 
legs  descended,  and  where  the  feet  had  been,  ten  or  fifteen 
heads  appeared.  Next  moment  the  men  were  "  tumbline 
up  the  fore-hatch  to  the  deck,  where  the  watch  had 
already  sprung  to  the  boat-tackles. 

"  Where  away  ?  "  sang  out  Captain  Dunning,  who  was 
among  the  first  on  deck. 

"  OS  the  weather  bow,  sir,  three  points  " 

"  How  far  ?  " 

"  About  two  miles.     Thar  she  blows  !  " 

"  Call  all  hands,"  shouted  the  captain. 

"Starboard  watch,  ahoy!"  roared  the  mate,  in  that 
curious  hoarse  voice  peculiar  to  boatswains  of  men-of- 
war.  "Tumble  up,  lads,  tumble  up!  Whale  in  sisht ' 
Bear  a  hand,  my  hearties  !  "  ^^^'^^  ' 

The   summons   was   almost   unnecessary     The   "afo.. 
board  watch"  was-with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
uncommonly  heavy  sleepers-already  on  deck  pulling  on 
its  ducks  and  buckling  its  belts.  ^ 

"Thar  she  breaches,  thar  she  blows!"  again  cam*, 
from  the  crow's-nest  m  the  voice  of  a  Stentor 

"Well  done,  Dick  Barnes,  you're  the  first  "to  raise  the 
oil,  remarked  one  of  the  men,  implying  by  the  Z^l^Z 
that  the  said  Dick  was  fortunate  ^J^l  K  £  thTfi^t 
to  sight  a  whale.  "^ 

"Where  away  now  ?  "  roared  the  captain,  who  was  in 
..  state  of  intense  excitement.  "^ 
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;;Amnean'aha,lftoIeewanl.8ir» 

;;  Ay.  ay   sir.     Lr  ll\7j^'  ^"^'^  ^^  '  " 

T-P-\  M;  SfatJSCe;"^.-^^^  -P*-.  "  the 
Get  your  tubs  in  !    Clear  vor5!lf-,°«r«.**  **»«  ^»^its. 
Stand-by  to  lower!    AllWv5»^'    I^ok  alive,  lads  ! 
"All  ready,  sir." 
Thar  she  blows  »'»««_, 
with  redoubled  energy     *^s*  *rSf' " J'i^"*  *^«  masthead 
school  of 'em.»  ^^        *^P®"°'^Jiaies,   sir ;   there's  a 

A  school  of  them  f  "  nrK* 

£S.l  P?«t  at  the  mizzen-sh^oXln/"'^'  "">  ^^  ^«f* 
father's  side,  looking  on  at  S  ^"1°°^  stood  by  her 
speakable  amazement.  «d^  wLf"^**«°  ^"^bub  ii  un- 
said, laughing.  -^  ^^«^e8  go  to  school  ?  "  she 

hast?;'   "V?u\'i:?'i^it'ed'"LP'''';  °"^  h^'*  ^^^her 
lower  away .»  "       *      ^ocKed  over.    Lower  away,  lads 

Glynn    instantly    followed    »,« 
starboard   boat,   and   Zk   thf    *.°°™™*°^®^    ^n^    the 
be  ng  the  harj^onS?  of  that  L^^'   T'     ^^^   Ro^^^s! 
^th    his    har^ns    and    itncL    W^  ^l^^^  ^°^  ^^^ 
whale^me  coiled  in  a  tub  ^t^o^t^tj!^-^:^^^^^ 

crerto"°tIeXrr?orVra^*  '^^^  *^^  ^at«' 
contested    by    the    diff«^nf         "'"^^^  *  «at<»r  keenly 

first   harpooJ  if  the   Sfe  %Z    T^^  «^*"    ^^    "^I 

steered  by  Mr.  MiUons,  the  firs^  mate -^tSe^    "^^  k^'^ 

"xou  mace,  the  waist  boat 
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by  Mr.  Markham,  the  second  mate— the  latter  an  active 
man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  whose  size  and  physical 
strength  were  herculean,  and  whose  disposition  was 
somewhat  morose  and  gloomy. 

"  Now,  lads,  give  way  I  That's  it !  that's  the  way. 
Bend  your  backs,  now  !  do  bend  your  backs,"  cried  the 
captam,  as  the  three  boats  sprang  from  the  ship's  side 
and  made  towards  the  nearest  whale,  with  the  white  foam 
curlmg  at  their  bow. 

Several  more  whales  appeared  in  sight  spouting  in  all 
directions,  and  the  men  were  wild  with  excitement. 

"That's  it  I  Go  it  lads  !  "  shouted  Mr.  Millons,  as  the 
waist  boat  began  to  creep  ahead.  "  Lay  it  on  !  give 
way  !    What  d'ye  say,  boys  ;  shall  we  beat  'em  ?  " 

Captain  Dunning  stood  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  star- 
board boat,  almost  dancing  with  excitement  as  he  heard 
these  words  of  encouragement. 

Ti!'?''^  ^^^'  ^y^'"  ^«  *="«d-  "Tbey  can't  do  it! 
1  hat  whale  s  ours— so  it  is.  Only  bend  your  backs  !  A 
steady  pull!  Pull  like  steam  -  tugs  !  That's  it  I  Bend 
the  oars  I     Double 'em  up  I    Smash 'em  in  bits,  do  /  " 

Without  quite  going  the  length  of  the  captain's  last 
piece  of  advice,  the  men  did  their  work  nobly.  They 
bent  their  strong  backs  with  a  will,  and  strained  their 
sinewy  arms  to  the  utmost.  Glynn,  in  particular,  to 
whom  the  work  was  new,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
exciting  and  Interesting,  almost  tore  the  rowlocks  out  of 
the  boat  in  his  efforts  to  urge  it  on,  and  had  the  oar  not 
been  made  of  the  toughest  ash,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  obeyed  the  captain's  orders  literally,  and 
have  smashed  it  in  bits. 

On  they  flew  like  racehorses.  Now  one  boat  gained 
an  inch  on  the  others,  then  it  lost  ground  again  as  the 
crew  of  another  put  forth  additional  energy,  and  the 
three  danced  over  the  glassy  sea  as  if  the  inanimate 
planks  had  been  suddenly  endued  with  life,  and  inspired 
with  the  spirit  that  stirred  the  men. 

A  large  sperm-whale  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
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.tir1hrS4"^\i;:./he  .rough  „,  *,  «,.  towards 
speed  leavtog  theotheAlo  J^,/"  ^,=''  »'"''  '"S* 
of  whales  ro4  in  variom"diSSl"''i'^  ¥i'™-  ^  nuraSJ 
the  m,dst  of  a  shoal,  or  S Tf  J*"^  '""'  K°'  "to 
men  term  it ;  and  as  sevwal  of  tl«  ™'  ^  "«  "''■a'e- 

.t^i<.^h^„'-»  '-e «-  whi'-'-rs/ii-^^^ 

i^?J'^°*"?r4^i^. .«*-.-  the  Whale  raised 

»-ufi5.^&  d"S;t  €T.i^"  «^'--S' 

«Sain ;  but  their  doubtew^  *'*■««  «'»"'<'  <^onie  up 
'«;ng  Within  a  few  ya?£  oTtte  Ct'"^  """^-^  "^  '^ 

himl:'  ^ot"6i^rt«- -^'ain';  ><>-  '<"  i.  ;  give 
now,  softly."  "^  "a-''  ■"*  ;   spring,  boys.    So?Iy 

>.«d,  SlSCsrrie'S'a  tS.o'^-as  <>-.  .-e  whale. 
"Stem  all ,  ••  ,hunde„d  th^^r*^  ""  "=  ''^- 
The  men  obeyed    anH  *u    ^T^^^'"- 
J'hfle  just  in  tiiJe  to^^,  *'l^.^^f  was  backed  off  the 
flukes  as  it  dived  into  the  s^el  ^h  AT  °i  ^*^  tremendous 
were  mstantly  dved  red  with  'fl     .^'/"^depths  of  which 
toirents  from  the  wound       *^  *^'  ^^°°^  that  flowed  7n 

-uM  cSs^SC/h  °w"kh^t'^^  ^*/  -*«  *^-t 
wh«.    ^"^^  '"'""tes  the  lile  c^aJS  I    ^^''^^  *«  ^moke. 

r -" -^SiS-  -  Sdr  sia" 

churned  into  red  s^'imy  foam  Th  "^^^^  ^^^^s.  it  wis 
and  dashed  off  with  the  sSed^f'",^^  *"™«d  roi^? 
tearmg  the  boat  through  t£  !?  °^  ajocomotive  engine' 
-rhng  up  like  a  ^l^^utrro:^:^^^^^^^  '^^  ^aS 
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"and  more 
of  havin'  a 


"She  won't  stand  that  long,"  muttered  Glynn  Proctor, 
as  he  rested  on  his  oar,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  straining  line. 

"  That  she  will,  boy,"  said  the  captain ; 
than  that,  if  need  be.  You'll  not  be  long 
chance  of  greasin'  your  fingers,  I'll  warrant." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  speed  began  to  slacken,  and 
after  a  time  they  were  able  to  haul  in  on  the  line. 
When  the  whale  again  came  to  the  surface,  a  third 
harpoon  was  cleverly  struck  into  it,  and  a  spout  of 
blood  from  its  blow-hole  showed  that  it  was  mortally 
woimded.  In  throwing  the  harpoon,  Tim  Rokens 
slipped  his  foot,  and  went  down  like  a  stone  head- 
foremost into  the  sea.  He  came  up  again  like  a  cork, 
and  just  as  the  boat  flew  past  fortunately  caught  hold 
of  Glynn  Proctor's  hand.  It  was  well  that  the  grasp 
was  a  firm  one,  for  the  strain  on  their  two  arms  was 
awful.  In  another  minute  Tim  was  in  his  place, 
ready  with  his  lance  to  finish  off  the  whale  at  its  next 
rise. 

Up  it  came  again,  foaming,  breaching,  and  plunging 
from  wave  to  wave,  flinging  torrents  of  blood  and  spray 
into  the  air.  At  one  moment  he  reared  his  blunt  gigantic 
head  high  above  the  sea ;  the  next  he  buried  his  vast  and 
quivering  carcase  deep  in  the  gory  brine,  carrying  down 
with  him  a  perfect  whirlpool  of  red  foam.  Then  he  rose 
again  and  made  straight  for  the  boat.  Had  he  knowm 
his  own  power,  he  might  have  soon  terminated  the 
battle,  and  come  off  the  victor,  but  fortunately  he  did 
not.  Tim  Rokens  received  his  blunt  nose  on  the  point 
of  his  lance,  and  drove  him  back  with  mingled  fury  and 
terror.  Another  advance  was  made,  and  a  successful 
lance-thrust  delivered. 

"  That's  into  his  life,"  cried  the  captain.       ' 

"  So  it  is,"  replied  Rokens. 

And  so  it  was.  A  vital  part  had  been  struck.  For 
some  minutes  the  huge  leviathan  lashed  and  rolled  and 
tossed  in  the  trembling  waves  in  his  agony,  while  he 
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ffite^otea^I  tS',  "•*'  '^'^^^^o.;  then  he 
upon  the  wate«       ^^'  ^"^  '^^  "tended  a  lifeless  mass 

hipU.>',-!!^.i   ^^^««  cheers  for  our  first  whale.    Hipf 

and 'pri^^p^^S"bT^^  fim  "^  "'^^  ^"  *h«  --gy 
Peated  again  and  agZ  and  Lr   *°'>''  ?"^  '*  ^^s  re 
felt  themselves  suCemW  rXvTl"' *''^°'""  *^«  "^^n 

SSaTetthTsS;-^   ^^^^^  o?r-n1  tt 

4  Sse^.  td'  S.f  thfc^r^^^.  ^«^,  led  them  a 
aboard  could  not  aDrm^oh  ♦  ^ontmued,  those  left 
exlmusted  men  were  chee^^^^^^^  *^«  ^^ts.    The 

late  that  night,  to  find  h^  th7nfh' °V""'"8  ^b^^^d 
equally  successful,  eadi  of  th«m  u"  ^^*'  ^^^  ^een 
sperm-whale.  °'  *"e™   ^^avmg  captured  a 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


DISAORREABLB    CHANGES — SAGACIOUS    CONVERSATIONS, 
AND  A    TERRIBLE    ACCIDENT. 

A  STRIKING  and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  change  took 
place  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  Red  Eric  imme- 
diately after  the  successful  chase  de-ailed  in  the  last 
chapter. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  whales  the  deck-  !  .d  been 
beautifully  clean  and  white,  for  Captain  Dunning  was 
proud  of  his  ship,  and  fond  of  cleanliness  and  order.  A 
few  hours  after  the  said  arrival  the  decks  were  smeared 
with  grease,  oil,  and  blood,  and  everything  from  stem  to 
stern  became  from  that  day  filthy  and  dirty. 

This  was  a  sad  change  to  poor  Ailie,  who  had  not 
imagined  it  possible  that  so  sudden  and  disagreeable  an 
alteration  rould  take  place.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it ;  the  duties  of  the  fishery  in  which  they  were  engaged 
required  that  the  whales  should  not  only  be  caught,  but 
cut  up,  boiled  down  to  oil,  and  stowed  away  in  the  hold 
in  casks. 

If  the  scene  was  changed  for  the  worse  a  few  hours 
after  the  cutting-up  operations  were  begun,  it  became 
infinitely  more  so  when  the  try-works  were  set  going, 
and  the  melting-fires  were  lighted,  and  huge  volumes  of 
smoke  begrimed  the  masts,  and  sails,  and  rigging.  It 
was  vain  to  think  of  clearing  up;  had  they  attempted 
that,  the  men  would  have  been  over- tasked  without  any 
good  being  accomplished.     There  was  only  one  course 
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Ailie  went  about  the  derK  i^u- 
wonder,   interest,    and    dSt         Sh^  ^".^'^^'"•"g'^d 
g'ngerly,  as  if  afraid  of  co£   in..  /*!PP*^    ^^"t 
objects,  and  with  her  noseTnd^m.  .k°" *''''*  ^'*^  ^limy 
the  fashion  of  those      hn   o         u,"^^  screwed  up  after 

smells.      The  expre^sun  of  hert>''^^°  ^"^"^«  bad 
stances  was  amusinr        °'  ^"  ^^"  ""^er  the  circum. 

rHish,^'dt,,ii„d'i;j2;,,:!"'  •-'^"'  'h-ir  work  „i,h 

attached.    This  conskt^d  of      ^""'"^-tackle  was  then 

depending  from  th^Stop  withT STf  ?l  ^""^  " 
at  the  end  thereof.    The  ruR'iZ  '^^^  blubber-liook 

neck,  and  the  hook  attached  'theI^?H'°"''"T^^  ^'  "^e 
windlass,  and  w^ile  the  cutt-n-  ""^^  ^"'"^  ^"  ^^^^ 

direction  round  the  whale'  'bodvtri'""^^^  '"  ^  'P'"^^ 
mass  of  flesh  until  T reach edfh'.fi    T^.^  ^^'^^^  ^^^e 
1  his  mass,  when  it  could  be  1  i    i^""^"^  ^^°^^^  ^^ove. 
then  cut  off.  and  stowS  away"  undeT  the  ''^'^^'  T'-^^ 
blanket -pece."      It  wpiahl^^        f    *"®  "^'"e  of  a 
hook  beini  lowered  InTS  a"Sd  ?h  "  '°"-     ^^e 
continued  until  the  whofe^was  cut  off'''  %  ^''^^'^  ^'-^^ 
head  was  severed  from  the^Hv  *  a  u  r^^^^rwards,  the 

b"  S^'  Itr  '^= ""  --'-^'" '  "htK1.°  ■.  ^/^.' 
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When  the  "cutting  out"  was  completed,  and  the 
reninants  of  bone  and  flesh  were  left  to  the  sharks 
which  swarmed  round  the  vessel,  revelling  in  their 
unusually  rich  banquet,  the  process  oi  "trying  in" 
commenced.  "Trying  in"  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
meltmg  of  the  fat  and  the  stowing  it  away  in  barrels 
in  the  form  of  oil;  and  an  uncommonly  dirty  process 
It  is.  The  large  "blanket-pieces"  were  cut  into  smaller 
portions,  and  put  into  the  try-pots,  which  were  kept  in 
constant  operation.  At  night  the  ship  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  vessel  on  fire,  and  the  scene  on  deck 
was  particularly  striking  and  unearthly. 

One  night  several  of  the  men  were  grouped  on  and 
around  the  windlass,  chatting,  singing,  and  "  spinning 
yarns."  Ailie  Dunning  stood  near  them,  lost  .n  wonder 
and  admiration ;  for  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  child 
were  assailed  in  a  manner  never  before  experienced  or 
dreamed  of  even  in  the  most  romantic  mood  of  cloud- 
wandering. 

It  was  a  very  c  rk  night,  darker  than  usual,  and 
not  a  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  sea,  which  was  like  a 
sheet  of  undulating  glass— forj  be  it  remembered,  there 
is  no  such  thing  at  any  time  as  absolute  stillness  in 
the  ocean.  At  all  times,  even  in  the  profoundest  calm, 
the  long,  slow,  gentle  swell  rises  and  sinks  with  unceas- 
ing regularity,  like  the  bosom  of  a  man  in  deep  slumber. 
Dense  clouds  of  black  smoke  and  occasional  lurid 
sheets  of  fiame  rose  from  the  try-works,  which  were 
situated  between  the  foremast  and  the  main-hatch.  The 
tops  of  the  masts  were  lobt  in  the  curling  smoke,  and 
the  black  waves  of  the  sea  gleamed  and  flashed  in  the 
red  light  all  round  the  ship  .  One  man  stood  in  front  of 
the  melting-pot,  pitching  in  pieces  of  blubber  with  a 
two-pronged  pitchfork.  Two  comrades  stood  by  the 
pots,  stirriiig  up  their  contents,  and  throwing  their 
figures  into  wild  uncouth  attitudes,  while  the  fire  glared 
in  their  greasy  faces,  and  converted  the  front  of  their 
entire  persons  into  deep  vermilion. 
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decks,  bulwarks,  railings  tTv  worfc  /Jf  *-^?'"*^'  ^^^ 
covered  with  oi  ^d  flL7  ?  i'-^^  windlass  were 
glare.  It  was  a  t«ribli  ^ '  5""^  g^'ftening  in  the  red 
filled  Ai  i?s\ninrwi  S  Z^S"'/°,^^^"^  ^^^"^'  ^ 

disgust,  and  Te  arsheTatd  on'^1"^'  °^  ^^?^^^' 
clean  spot  near  the  fo^m^f  ?  ?  °"  ^  comparatively 
ga..^,Jt  .hr,;&r^J--l'°  the  .„  a:,5 

the  windla"!  Md  ^fnt™ Til  ^  l'^^  on  the  end  of 
of  his  pipe  to  a  moiSi„     '^  ,^Poke.  with  the  head 

sparks  and  flL^e  that  f^J"^"/  ''""'^■«  '>"«t  of 
works.  "^""^  that  moment  from  the 

feno^nS'k''|^™«^^^^,'°||g-'^^.bed,  shambling 
at  all.    Now  /Slf?%&i,:jt*"  ^'''■'  "^^  *"^ 

apW'herTu?gmriU?£ir"''l'  ."  "  '° 
but  not  receivii  al^'l^l  °gl%J  "«=  °i^  T'' 

;!'«  S'o«ng  tobacco  in  his  pi~  S  the  ™S  1T 
little  finger,  and  reiterated  &  wwd  "In^.^^t"'  '"5 
with  marked  emphasis      "*  ™  *°™     splendiferous" 

Gur?e^  ^'  ""  '^  ''"'  "o^d  »  Johnson?"  inquired 

.;''»srk:ri^};i.^!i-,rsr^ 

in  surprise.  ^'^""mjhisi'    cried  Gurney, 

u  tJ"  "^f""^  ^  ^°"'t  '•  ^ow  should  I  ?•'  retort^W  Q. 
There's  ever  so  man v  ToK^e.        •     ,  ^^^orted  Scrogg  es 

•em  all  do  you  mwnP^'^  "'  '"  '^"  ^°'"'^'  ^w!f  on 

the  S  llTkrTgo^S'^"  "°^  "^°^^  **^^  diksh'nary- 
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"  Oh,  it's  him  you  mean,  is  it  ? 
him  ever  since  I  wos  at  school." 


In  course  I've  knowed 


A  general  laugh  interrupted  the  speaker. 

"  At  school !  "  cried  Nickel  Sling,  who  approached  the 
group  at  that  moment  with  a  carving  knife  in  his  hand 
—he  seldom  went  anywhere  without  an  instrument  of 
office  m  his  hand— "At  school!  Wal  now,  that  beats 
creation.  If  ye  wos,  I'm  sartin  ye  only  lamed  to  forgit 
all  ye  orter  to  have  remembered.  I'd  take  a  bet  now 
ye  wosn't  at  school  as  long  as  I've  been  settin'  on  this 
here  wmdlass." 

"Yer  about  right,  SHng,  it  'ud  be  unpossible  for 
me  to  be  as  long  as  you  anywhere,  'cause  everybody 
knows  Im  only  five  fut  two,  whereas  you're  six  fut 
four !  " 

Hear,  hear ! "  shouted  Dick  Barnes— a  man  with  a 
huge  black  beard,  who  the  reader  may  perliaps  remem- 
ber was  the  first  to  "  raise  the  oU."  "  It'll  be  long  before 
you  make  another  joke  like  that,  Gumey.  Come,  now 
give  us  a  song,  Gumey,  do ;  there's  the  cap'n's  darter 
standm  by  the  foremast,  a-waitin'  to  hear  ye.  Give  us 
Long,  long  ago.' " 

"  Ah  !  that's  it  give  us  a  song,"  cried  the  men.  "  Come, 
there  8  a  good  fellow." 

"Well,  it's  so  long  ago  since  I  sung  that  song,  ship- 
mates," rephed  Gumey,  ^'  that  I've  bin  and  forgot  it :  but 
Tim  Rokens  knows  it ;  where's  Rokens  ?  " 

"  He's  in  the  watch  below." 

In  sea  parlance,  the  men  whose  tum  it  is  to  take  rest 
after  their  long  watch  on  deck  are  somewhat  facetiously 
said  to  belong  to  the  "  watch  below." 

"Ah!  that's  a  pity;  so  we  can't  have  that  'ere 
particUer  song.  But  I'll  give  ye  another,  if  ye  don't 
object.  •' 

'  No,  no.  All  right ;  go  ahead,  Gumey !  Is  there  a 
CAorus  to  it  ?  " 

i."^^i   ^course   there   w-    Wot's  a   song   without   a 
cAorus  ?    Wot's  plum-duflf  without  the  plums  ?     Wot's  a 
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ship  without  a  'elm  ?  It's  mv  ««,•«•  , . 
a  song  without  a  Sorus  is  nTb^fte  Tk  "^Tt*^''  *hat 
It's  wus  snor  nothin'  It  nuts  H,l  ^^",?*  '''^"^d  ^• 
blues,  an'  the  man  wot  sines  into  ?.,  ""^^  "''«'>«  '"  '^e 
him  right.  I  wouldn%  no  I^wou  dn*^.'^T-/"'  «"^« 
nothin'  mixed  in  a  bucket  o'sIhwlU  forV^'  ^^^'^1^^  °' 
a  cAorufl-thafs  flat ;  so  here  goes^'  *  '°"«  ^'*^°"' 

Having    delivered    himself    of  *  thp««ft    ««;„• 
extremely  vigorous  manner   anS  Jl         °P»"'ons    in    an 
he  was  ibout  to  b^ij    Gumev  rw"T?- *^l '*"'  ^'^^^ 
drew  a  number  of  vfotent  p^g  f^m  hi«^''  '^'■''^^  ^"'^ 
succession,  in  order  to  kindle  thlfi^S     "  ^l^  '"  ^"'ck 
which  would  last  through  the  fi^^^^^^^ 
mencement  of  the  chorus     This  h«  l^  ^^'^  *^®  ^o™' 
for  the  men,  when  on^J' fajrt  staiiTnn'^'f.'^^u"^ 
would  infallibly  go  on  to  the  end  w?!.         **??,  ''^<'''"«« 
assistance,  and  would  therefor^  afford  I -^  1-  "^''i^^"*  ^'^ 
restorative  whiffs.  ^^""^  ^"°^  ^'^e  for  a  few 

"  It  hain't  got  no  name,  ladi  " 
"  Never  mind,  Gumey-all  right-fire  away." 

"  Oh,  I  once  know'd  a  man  as  haHn'»  r^i 

An'  this  is  how  he  comelo  Sdn't^*  *  °°'^' 
One  cold  winter  night  he  went  and  got  it  froze 
By  the  pam  he  was  well-nigh  maSnU 
{Chorus.)  Well-nigh  madden'd, 

By  the  pain  he  was  well-nigh  madden'd. 

Next  day  it  swoll  up  as  big  as  my  head. 

An'  It  turn'd  like  a  piece  of  putty; 
It  kivered  up  hw  mouth,  oh.  y^,  ^  U  did. 
So  he  could  not  smoke  his  cutty. 
(Chonu.)  Smoke  his  cutty, 

So  he  could  not  smoke  his  cutty. 

Next  day  it  grew  black,  and  f  e  next  day  blue 
An'  tough  as  a  junk  of  leather  •  ' 

(Oh !  he  yelled,  so  he  did,  fit  to  niercA  ™  *i,_  .    t.« 
An'  then  it  feU  offljtogetheM         ^    through)- 
(Ohortu.)  Poll  off  altogether. 

An   then  it  fell  off  altogether  I 
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Rut  the  morial  is  wot  you've  now  got  to  hear, 

An  it  s  good — as  sure  as  a  gun  ; 
An"  you'll  never  forget  it,  my  messmates  dear, 
I*  or  this  song  it  hain't  got  none  ! 
(Chorus J  Hain't  got  none. 

For  this  song  it  hain't  got  none  !  " 

The  applause  that  followed  this  song  was  most  enthu- 
siastic and  evidently  gratifying  to  Gurney,  who  assumed 
a  modest  deprecatory  air  as  he  proceeded  to  light  his 
pipe,  which  had  been  allowed  to  go  out  at  the  third  verse, 
the  performer  having  become  so  engrossed  in  his  subject 
as  to  have  forgotten  the  interlude  of  puffs  at  that  point. 

"  Well  sung,  Gurney.  Who  made  it  ? "  inquired  Phil 
Briant,  an  Irishman,  who,  besides  being  a  jack-of-all- 
traaes  and  an  able-bodied  seaman,  was  at  that  time 
acting-assistant  to  the  cook  and  steward,  the  latter-a 
half  Spaniard  and  half  negro,  of  Califomian  extraction 
— being  unwell. 

"I'm  bound  not  to  tell,"  replied  Gurney,  witli  a 
conscious  air.  j,    "lui  * 

entire?y.'''^"'  ^^'  "^^*'  ""^  ^^'  ^°'  '*'^  ^®^°^  *^«  ^v««ge 
"Come,  Phil,  none  o*  yer  chaff,"  cried  Dick  Barnes 
i£^\^?^  ^"^"^^  somethin'  arter  it.    Suppose^w 
Phil,  that  you  wos  to  go  below  and  fetch  the  bSSd-ff ' 

acco^uS^^^Lt"'"  ^'^"'^  ''^^''  ^"°^°«  ^»^"' "-  - 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  why  not  ? " 

"  'Cause  its  unpossible.  Why,  if  I  did,  sure  that  surlv 
compound  o'  all  sorts  o'  human  blood  would  pitch  S 
me  with  the  carvin'-knife."  ^ 

stewed'   '^^^'l"''^- "  ^"^^  ^^^^  Barnes,  naming  the 

"Ay,  sure  enough  that  same— Tarquin's  his  name  an' 
Its  kuxiously  befittin'  the  haythen,  for  of  all  the  ci'o^- 
erained  mixtures  o'  buffalo,  liar,  bandicoot?  and  cracka- 
dile  I  iver  seed,  he's  out  o'  sight "  ^r^cKa 

"  Did  I  hpnr  any  one  mention  my  name  ? "  inquired  tlic 
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steward  himself  who  came  aft  at  that  moment.  He  was 
a  wild  Spanish-like  fellow,  with  a  handsonie-enoueh 
S^i  ^?^  a  swajt  countenance  that  might  have  been 
good-looking  but  for  the  thickish  lips  and  nose  and  the 
bad  temper  that  marked  it.  Since  getting  into  the 
tropics  the  sailors  had  modified  their  costumes  con- 
!nf^Ti:-^"'^,r^',^^^^  "'^^  ^^d  '"  some  particular 
fvw  ""'^J^  *  '^'^?*  P^^y  °^  ^^"'^y-  their  appearance, 
when  grouped  together,  was  varied  and  picturesque, 
tn  i  *i^"^,^o^e  no  shoes,  and  the  caps  of  some  were, 
i^im^.^   f   ^^^\  P^9*t^'^''     Tarquin  wore  a    broad- 

.1T?A  ^^^^"^  5^*'  "^'.^^  ^  ^^"^'^al  cro^vn*  and  a  red  silk 
sash  tied  round  his  waist. 

rr^rJ^'f^^'^^H'"'"  '■^P^'ed  Barnes,  "we  wos  engaged  in 

Tj^l\IlT^'' l^^'y  T"^^'^^  °"  y°"'  ^d  Phil  Briant 
there  gave  us  to  understand  that  vou  wouldn't  let  us 

^nJn'  tl^^TV"'^  "P-  ^°^'  ^'''  "^y  °Pi"ion  you  ain"? 
un  "o  rnm  W  ^^"^^  °"  "^  ^^  *??* ;  you  will  let  US  have  it 
up  ,0  comfort  our  hearts  on  this  fine  night,  won't  you  '  " 

to  Jill  t!f  •^tf '  ""^"'^  ^5^^°  ""'^^^  ^h°^«d  that  he  was 
hi  hill  o  T^W^?  ^  '^■'P"*^  *t  that  time,  turned  on 
?£  W*  '^'^r^H1^^^t'.'^^^^^^"&  that  the;  might  eat 
the  bottom  out  o' the  ship,  for  all  he  cared.  ^       ^      '^'- 

"Now,  then,  shipmates,  don't  go  for  to  ax  it"  said 
S^HorieTTT  '"^"^T^le-      "Don't  I  know  w^t's 

^  s^'mid^^'  r'  ^^'"'^  *°  ^^  °°--  ^'^  -y  <^f  y« 

"No ! "  cried  several  with  a  laugh 

S  M«  I  y^^.^'Xe'-  ask  for  the  bread-kid  out  o' 
saism.  Now  I  was  m  the  medical  way  meself  wance— 
ay,  ye  may  laugh,  but  it's  thrue  -F  wc«^'prent  ce  to 

pClhe'^vho,'  ''"'  Tf  ^  "P.-^^^^  mid^ns'tS^wouW 
pisen  the  whole  popilation  of  owld  Ireland  -barrin'  the 
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praists,  av  coorse.  And  didn't  I  hear  the  convarse  o'  all 
the  doctors  in  the  place  ?  And  wasn't  the  word  always 
— '  Be  riggiar  with  yer  mails— don't  ait,  avic,  more  nor 
three  times  a  day,  and  not  too  much,  now.  Be  sparin'.' '' 
Hah !  ye  long-winded  grampus,"  interrupted  Dick 
Barnes,  impatiently.  "  An'  wam't  the  doctors  right  ? 
Three  times  a  day  for  sick  folk,  and  six  times— or  more— 
for  them  wot's  well." 

•'  Hear,  hear !  "  cried  the  others,  while  two  of  them 
seized  Briant  by  the  neck,  and  thrust  him  forcibly  towards 
the  after-hatch.  "  Bring  up  the  kid,  now  ;  an'  if  ye  come 
without  it,  look  out  for  squalls." 

'*  Och  !  worse  luck,"  sighed  the  misused  assistant,  as  he 
disappeared. 

in  a  few  minutes  Phil  returned  with  the  kid,  which  was 
a  species  of  tray  filled  with   broken  sea-biscuit,   which 
when  afloat,  goes  by  the  name  of  '*  bread."  ' 

This  was  eagerly  seized,  for  the  appetites  of  sailors  are 
always  sharp,  except  immediately  after  meals.  A  quantity 
of  the  broken  biscuit  was  put  into  a  strainer,  and  fried  in 
whale-oil,  and  the  men  sat  round  the  kid  to  enjoy  their 
luxurious  feast,  and  relate  their  adventures— all  of  which 
were  more  or  less  marvellous,  and  many  of  them  un- 
doubtedly true. 

The  more  one  travels  in  this  worid  of  ours,  and  the 
more   one    reads   of   the   adventures   of   travellers   upon 
whose  narratives   we  can  place  implicit  confidence,   the 
more  we  find  that  men  do  not  now  require,  as  they  did 
ot  old    to  draw  upon  their  imaginations  for  marveUous 
tales  of   wild,   romantic   adventure.      In   days  gone   by 
traveUers  were  few  ;  foreign  lands  were  almost  unknown' 
Not   many   books   were   written;   and   of  the   few   that 
were,  very  few  were  beUeved.     In  the  present  day  men 
of   undoubted   truthfulness   have   roamed   far   and   wide 
over   the   whole   world,    their    books   are   numbered   by 
hundreds,  and  much  that  was  related  bv  ancient  travel- 
lers, but  not  beUeved,  has  now  been  fully  corroborated 
More  than  that,  it  is  now  known  that  men  have  ever^^ 
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where  received,  as  true,  statements  which   modern  dis- 
coveiy  has  proved  to  be  false,  and  on  the  other  hand 

lol'Kat  tr"i"^^  '°  '"""'  "'^'  "  "°^  "^^^^'-^^^ 

U.^ilT?"''^  suggest  in  passing,  that  a  lesson  might  be 
Itamed  from  this  fact-namely.  that  we  ought  tc  receive 

fh!  ^K^lfrf  '^«*'*^.  *°.*  '°'*'«"  '»"d-  not  according  to 
?£!if^K  f^'^'*^^?'  ^^'^  improbabiUty  of  the  statement 
Itself  but  according  to  the  credibility  of  him  who  makes 
It.  Aihe  Dunnmg  had  a  trustful  disposition ;  she  acted 
on  neither  of  the  above  principles.  She  believed  aU  she 
heard,  poor  thing,  and  therefore  had  a  head  pretty  weU 
stored  with  mingled  fact  and  nonsense.  ^     ^ 

wS!l®  ^^^  "^l,  T'®  ?«gaged  with  their  meal.  Dr. 
Hopley  came  on  deck  and  found  her  leaning  over  the 
stern,  looking  down  at  the  waves  which  shone  with 
sparkhng  phosphorescent  light.  An  almost  imperceptible 
breeze  had  sprung  up.  and  the  way  made  by  thrvessel  as 
she  passed  through  the  water  was  indicated  by  a  stream  of 
what  appeared  lambent  blue  flame. 
"Looking  at  the  fish,  Ailie.  as  usual  t  "  said  the  doctor 

nighT?  """"^  "^'  "  ^^^*^  *"*  *'^^^  ^^^«  ^  y<»"  ^' 

"  I'm  not  looking  at  the  fish."  answered  Ailie  •  "  I'm 
fi.^  K^f*l*^*  ?f  ~?°;  °°'  *^®  ^^^ '  P»P»  «*»d  it'wasn't 

^^t  srdoct'o'V''* ' ''°  "^"^^^  ^*" ''  ^'^^^^^^  «•-• 

"  It  is  called  phosphorescence."  replied  the  doctor,  lean- 
ing  over  the  bulwarks,  and  looking  down  at  vhe  fiery  serpent 
that  seemed  as  if  it  clung  to  the  ship's  rudder  "  But  I 
dare  My  you  don't  know  what  that  means.  You  know 
wnat  tire-Hies  and  glow-worms  are  ?  " 

"*  S;^  n  ^®^  '  ^'^®  °'^°  caught  them." 
Well,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  very  small  and 
very  thin  jeily-like  creatures  in  the  sea.  so  thin  and  so 
transparent  that  they  can  scarcely  be  observed  m  the 
water.  These  Medusae,  as  they  are  called,  possess  the 
p«|^er  of  emitting  light  similar  to   that  of  the  fire-fly 
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In  short,  Ailie,  they  are  the  fire-flies  and  glow-worms  of 
the  ocean. 

The  child  listened  with  wonder,  and  for  some  minutes 
remained  silent.  Before  she  could  again  speak,  there 
occurred  one  of  those  incidents  which  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  "  most  unexpected  "  and  sudden,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and  might 
have  been  prevented  by  means  of  a  little  care. 

The  wind,  as  we  have  said,  was  light,  so  light  that  it 
did  not  distend  the  sails ;  the  boom  of  the  spanker-sail 
hung  over  the  stern,  and  the  spanker-braces  lay  slack 
along  the  seat  on  which  Ailie  and  the  doctor  knelt.  A 
little  gust  of  wind  came :  it  was  not  strong— a  mere 
puff ;  but  the  man  at  the  wheel  was  not  attending  to  his 
duty:  the  puff,  light  as  it  was,  caused  the  spanker  to 
jibe — that  is  to  fly  over  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the 
other — the  heavy  boom  passed  close  over  the  steersman's 
head  as  he  cried,  "  Look  out ! "  The  braces  tautened, 
and  in  so  doing  they  hurled  Dr.  Hopley  violently  to 
the  deck,  and  tossed  Ailie  Dunning  over  the  bulwarks 
into  the  sea. 

It  happened  at  that  moment  that  Glynn  Proctor 
chanced  to  step  on  deck. 

" Hallo  1  what's  wrong?"  cried  the  youth,  springing 
forward,  catching  the  doctor  by  the  coat,  as  he  was 
about  to  spring  overboard,  and  pulling  him  violently 
back,  vmder  the  impression  that  he  was  deranged. 

The  doctor  pointed  to  the  sea,  and,  with  a  look  of 
horror,  gasped  the  word  "Ailie." 

In  an  instant  Glynn  released  his  hold,  plunged  evtr 
the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  disappeared  in  the  waves. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    RESCUE-PREPARATIONS    FOR    A    STORM, 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  means  of  words  an 
IntS^''  '1'^  °i'\^  terrible  excitement  anSup^Sfthat 
fn  th.  1.°";  ^v,°"?  *^*  S'"^  ^'''  ^fte^  the  events  narrated 

he  aci^LfT''-  ^'"""^  *^°'^  °"  **^k  ^ho  witnes  ed 
the  accident  there  arose  a  cry  so  sharp,  that  it  broueht 
the  whole  crew  from  below  in  ar.  inSant.  ButThlre 
was  no  confusion.    The  men  were  well  trained      Each 

S^a1udi^TnS'\Pr'^'  "^^^^-"^"^  are  accustomed 
♦h.tJ     .       and  hasty  summons.    The  peculiarity  of 

to  iis  J^'i^^^K^'  ™"^'  ^""^  each  mechanically  sprang 
'^tL^.l!^\::i^Jr  *°"^^'  ^°  -rtaVwha? 
the^rrwas^Xf^LS*^'"  Dunning's  voice  was  heard 

a  deep!fin^"on'e*''  ''''^°'^'  quarter-boat."  he  cried,  in 
;;Ay,ay,sir." 

"Stand  by  the  falls— lower  away ! " 
There  was  no  occasion    to    urge  the  sailors-    iht^v 

S^Vh^.^^f-r'^^r^^  the  fervid^elerV of  men  who 
knew  that  life  or  death  depended  on  their  speed     In 

i^r  Z'/^^"  ''  '^^^'  '°  ^^^^t^'  ^he  boat  wasTeaping 

^11 J  %   K°^  ^^"  '^^"'  ^«  it  had  never  yet  done  in 

1^*?y    *^^  7^H%  ^"^'  i"  ^  f«^  se'^onds,  passed  out  i^ 

Sonm  L?'^^'  °*  i'^i^*  .^"^^  ^y  *h«  fire^  and  into  the 
gloom  that  surrounded  the  ship. 
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The  wind  had  been  gradually  increasing  during  all 
these  proceedings,  and  although  no  time  had  been 
lost,  and  the  vessel  had  been  immediately  brought 
up  into  the  wind.  Ailie  and  Glynn  were  left  strtig- 
gling  in  the  dark  sea  a  long  way  behind  ere  the 
quarter-boat  could  be  lowered ;  and  now  that  it  was 
fairly  afloat,  there  was  still  the  danger  of  its  failing  to 
hit  the  right  direction  of  the  objects  of  which  it  was  in 
search. 

After  leaping  over  the  stem.  Glynn  Proctor,  the 
moment  he  rose  to  the  surface,  gave  a  quick  glance  at 
the  ship,  to  make  sure  of  her  exact  position,  and  then 
struck  out  in  a  straight  line  astern,  for  he  knew  that 
wherever  Ailie  fell,  there  she  would  remain  struggling 
until  she  sank.  Gl^nn  was  a  fast  and  powerful  swimmer. 
He  struck  out  with  desperate  energy,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  ship  was  out  of  sight  behind  him.  Then 
he  paused  suddenly,  and  letting  his  feet  sink  until  he 
attained  an  upright  position,  trod  the  water  and  raised 
himself  breast-high  above  the  surface,  at  the  same  time 
listening  intentljr,  for  he  began  to  fear  that  he  might 
have  overshot  his  mark.  No  sound  met  his  straining  ear 
save  the  siahing  of  the  breeze  and  the  ripple  of  the  water 
as  it  lapped  against  his  chest.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  more 
than  a  few  yards  in  any  direction. 

Glynn  knew  that  each  moment  lost  rendered  his 
chance  of  savine  the  child  terribly  slight.  He  shouted 
"  Ailie  ? "  in  a  loud,  agonizing  cry.  and  swam  forward 
again  with  redoubled  energy,  continuing  the  cry  from 
time  to  time,  and  raising  himself  occasionally  to  look 
round  him.  The  excitement  of  his  mind,  and  the 
intensity  with  which  it  v-as  bent  on  the  one  great  object, 
rendered  him  at  first  almost  imobservant  cf  the  flight  of 

>e.  But  suddenly  the  thought  burst  upon  him  that 
'  y  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
siiije  Ailie  fell  overboard,  and  that  uo  one  who  could 
not  swim  could  exist  for  half  that  time  in  deep  water. 
He  shrieked  with  agony  at  the  thought,  and,  fancying 
that  he  must  have  passed  the  child,  he  turned  round  and 
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fr^"l''*?P'''**S!7  towards  the  point  where  he  supDOsed 
i^t  J  ^wJ^'"  ^'  thought5what  in  have  ?u^ 
l^nf  .  •  ^'t  ^''^^^''^.^  "P  ^'*»  *»«r  »  "  So  he  turnS 
about  again    but  ae  the  hopeleaanees  of  his  effort,  onte 

too^.      "'  '^°'''  ^'  ""^  "^  '"^^'  °"*  wildly  in"ll 

In  the  midst  of  his  mad  struggles  his  hand  struck  an 
object  floating  near  him.  Instently  he  felt  h7s  arm 
convulsively  grasped,  and  the  next  moment  he  wm  seized 
round  the  neck  in  a  gripe  so  violent  that  ?t  aKioTcK 

tion  restored  his  presence  of  mind.  With  a  oowerlnl 
effort  he  tore  Ailie  from  her  grasp,  and  quiJkirS 
hmiself  to  the  surface,  where  he%wam  gentir^t/hL^ 
huTright  "*  *^'  ''"^^^^  °*^  atVmiteigth  JitS 
i^B^Ze^^^^  *^*'  knowledge  that  sh.  had  still  life 
exnaustea  frame,  and  he  assumed  as  calm  and  cheerftil 
e«*S;S  ""aC^.""^/'  .^  circui^n^es' wt"  he 

Ailie  was  quiet  in  a  moment.  She  felt  in  the  terror  of 
her  young  heart  an  ahnost  irresistible  desire  to  clutch  at 
Glynn's  neck;  but  the  well-known  voice  re«,3^her 
and  her  natural  tendency  to  place  blind.  impUd?  con." 
fidenoe  m  others,  sorved  her  in  this  hour  of  ne&  for  she 
obeyed  his  injunctions  at  once. 

<,r«?°'^'  ^T'"  ^'^  ?r^'  "^^^  nervous  rapidity.  "  don't 
grasp  me  ebe  we  shall  sink.  Trust  me.  TU  nev^la 
you  go.    Will  you  trust  me  ?  " 

*n^®  ^1!^®?  "^^y  **  ^®'  dehverer  through  her  wet 
wtd"it''"^'  "i^  with  great  difficulty%aspi  The 
iT£?  •  u'  ^*^?  she  clenched  the  garments  ^  her 
kbounng  bosom  with  her  little  hands,  m  if  to  show  hll 
determination  to  do  as  she  was  bid  '  *^  "  "^  ^'^^^  ^^"^ 
Glynn  at  once  drew  her  towards  him  and  rested  her 
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head  on  his  shoulder.  The  child  gave  vent  to  a  deep, 
broken  sigh  of  relief,  and  threw  her  right  arm  round  his 
neck,  but  the  single  word  "Ailie,"  uttered  in  a  re- 
monstrative  tone,  caused  her  to  draw  it  quickly  back 
and  again  grasp  her  breast.  n        7       v.» 

All  this  time  Glynn  had  been  supporting  himself  by 
that  process  well  known  to  swimmers  as  "treading 
water,* and  had  been  so  intent  upon  his  purpose  of 
securing  the  child,  that  he  failed  to  observe  the  light  of 
a  lantern  gleaming  in  the  far  distance  on  the  sea,  as  the 
boat  went  ploughing  hither  and  thither,  the  men  almost 
breaking  the  oars  in  their  desperate  haste,  and  the 
captain  standing  in  the  stem-sheets  pale  as  death,  hold- 
ing the  light  high  over  his  head,  and  gazing  with  a  look 
ot  unutterable  agony  into  the  surrounding  gloom. 

Glynn  now  saw  the  distant  light,  and  exerting  his 
voice  to  the  utmost,  gave  vent  to  a  prolonged  cry.  Ailie 
looked  up  m  her  companion's  face  while  he  listened 
intently.  The  moving  light  became  stationary  for  a 
moment,  and  a  faint  reply  floated  back  to  them  over  the 
waves.  Again  Glynn  raised  his  voice  to  the  utmost, 
and  the  cheer  that  came  back  told  him  that  he  had  been 
heard. 

But  the  very  feeling  of  relief  at  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate deliverance  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  them 
both ;  for  Glynn  experienced  a  sudden  relaxation  of  his 
whole  system,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  support 
himself  and  his  burden  a  minute  longer. 

"Ailie,"  he  said  faintly  but  quickly,  "  we  shall  be  saved 
if  you  obey  at  once;  if  not,  we  shall  be  drowned.  Lay 
your  two  hands  on  my  breast,  and  let  yourself  sink  down 
to  the  very  lips." 

Glynn  turned  on  his  back  as  he  spoke,  spread  out  his 
arms  and  legs  to  their  full  extent,  let  his  head  fall  back, 
until  it  sank,  leaving  only  his  lips,  nose,  and  chin  above 
water,  and  lay  as  motionless  as  if  he  had  been  dead. 
And  now  came  poor  Ailie's  severest  trial.  When  she 
allowed  herself  to  sink,  and  felt  the  water  rising  about 
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her  ears,  and  lipping  round  her  mouth,  terror 
seized  upon  her;  but  she  felt  Glynn's  breast  heaving 
under  her  hands,  so  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  and 
prayed  silently  to  Him  who  is  the  only  true  deliverer 
from  danger;  Her  self-possession  was  restored,  and  soon 
she  observed  the  boat  bearing  down  on  the  spot,  and 
heard  the  men  as  they  shouted  to  attract  attention. 

Ailie  tried  to  reply,  but  her  tiny  voice  was  gone,  and 
her  soul  was  filled  with  horror  as  she  saw  the  boat  about 
to  pass  on.  In  her  agony  she  began  to  struggle.  This 
roused  Glynn,  who  had  rested  sufficiently  to  have  re- 
covered a  slight  degree  of  strength.  He  immediately 
raised  his  head,  and  uttered  a  wild  cry  as  he  grasped 
Ailie  again  with  his  arm. 

The  rowers  paused;  the  light  of  the  lantern  gleamed 
over  the  sea,  and  fell  upon  the  spray  tossed  up  by 
Glynn.  Next  moment  the  boat  swept  up  to  them— and 
they  were  saved. 

The  scene  that  followed  baffles  all  description.  Captain 
Dunning  fell  on  his  knees  beside  Ailie,  who  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  speak,  and  thanked  God,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  again  and  again  for  her  deliverance.  A  few 
of  the  men  shouted;  others  laughed  hysterically;  and 
some  wept  freely  as  they  crowded  round  their  shipmate, 
who,  although  able  to  sit  up,  could  not  speak  except  in 
disjointed  sentences.  Glynn,  however,  recovered  quickly, 
and  even  tried  to  warm  himself  by  pulling  an  oar  before 
they  regained  the  ship,  but  Ailie  remained  in  a  state  of 
partial  stupor,  and  was  finally  carried  on  board  and  down 
into  the  cabin,  and  put  between  warm  blankets  by  her 
father  and  Dr.  Hopley. 

Meanwhile,  Glynn  was  hurried  forward,  and  dragged 
down  into  the  forecastle  by  the  whole  crew,  who  seemed 
unable  to  contain  themselves  for  joy,  and  expressed 
their  feelings  in  ways  that  would  have  been  deemed 
rather  absurd  on  ordinary  occasions. 

"  Change  yer  clo's,  avic,  at  wance,"  cried  Phil  Briant, 
who  was  the  most  officious  and  violent  in  his  ofEers  of 


A  •  LONG  AND  STRONG  PULL ' 

•sswtwico  to  Clynn.     "  Och  !  but  it's  wet  ye  »re,  darlin'. 
Give  me  a  howld." 

This  lost  roauest  bad  reference  to  the  right  leg  of  Glynn's 
trousers,  which  happened  to  be  blue  cloth  of  a  rather  thin 
quality,  and  which  therefore  clung  to  h'm  limbrt  with  such 
tenacity  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ditficuUv  U) 
get  them  off.  "' 

'•  That's  your  sort,  Phil— a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  all  together,"  c.-ied  Djck  Barnes,  hurring  for- 
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ward,  with  a  bundle  of  ga.mente  in  his  arms! 
dry  clo's  for  him." 

"  Have  a  care,  Phil,"  shouted  Gumey,  who  hiond  behind 
ulynn  and  held  him  by  the  shoulders ;  "  it'll  give  way." 

"Niver  a  taste,"  replied  the  reckless  Irishmttii.  Hut 
the  result  proved  that  Gumey  was  right,  for  the  word>> 
had  scarce  escaped  his  lips  when  the  garment  parted  at 
the  knee,  and  Phil  Briant  went  cra«hing  back  amonc  a 
heap  of  tm  pannikins,  pewter  plates,  blocks,  and  cordage. 
A  burst  of  laughter  followed,  of  couiro,  but  the  men's 
spirits  were  t(K)  much  roused  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  so 
they  converted  the  laugh  into  a  howl,  and  prolonged  it 
into  a  cheer,  a^  if  their  comrade  had  successfully  performed 
tt  difficult  and  praiseworthy  deed. 

stand  H*''*'"'  ^*^'"  """^^  ^'^""'     "  ^*"  "^  "P'  ^  *'*"'' 

"  Here  you  are."  shouted  Nickel  Sling,  pushing  the  men 

violently  Mide,  and  holding  a  steaming  tumbler  of  To" 

?haST'^;''«*f '■  "l*^^'  ^l'y""'«  °°««-        ^own  with  it ; 

^r  Jil!  ^^^  -^^l^u^  °"  ^°''  *  nioment  in  silence,  whUe  Glynn 
chl^a.  S  f  t  ""^  expected  some  remarkable  chemical 
change  to  take  place  in  his  constitution; 

Och !   ain't  it  swate  ?  "   inquired   Phil  Briant.   who 

^thlff  •^"■'^  ^rri  "P'  "°^^^°*^  '•"»>bing  his  shouWe^ 
with  the  fragment  of  the  riven  garment.     "  Av  I  wasn't  a 
taytotaler.  it's  meself  would  like  some  of  that  sTme  » 
m  a  few  mmutes  .)ur  hero  was  divested  of  his  wet  gar- 
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olad  m  dry  costume,  after  which  he  felt  almost  as  well  as 

Lrnwhi;!   T'.r^-  ^^   ^^•^PP^"^   ^  him.     Thrme" 
meanwhUe  cut  their  jokes  at  him  or  at  each  other  as 

ir^'-      A  round  and  watched,  assisted,  or  retarded  the 

process     As  for  Tim  Rokens,  who  had  been  in  the  boat 

and  witnessed  the  rescue,  he  stood  gazing  steadfastly  at 

Glynn   without    uttering   a   word,    keeping    his   thumbs 

the   while    hooked    m    the    arm-hdes    of**his  vest,  and 

his  legs  ve^  much  apart.     By  degreee-as  he  thought 

httle  Aihe  had  bad.  and  the  captain's  tears,  tilings  he 
had  nerer  seen  the  captain  shed  before  and  hal  not 
wmeved  the  captam  to  liave  possessed— as  he  pondered 
these  things  we  say,  his  knotty  visage  Wan  to 
work,  and  his  oast-iron  chin  began  to  quiver,  and 
his  shaggy  brows  contracted,  and  his  nose,  besides 
becoming  purple,  began  to  twist,  as  if  it  were  an  inde- 
pendent memW  of  his  face,  and  he  .came,  in  short, 
to  that  climax  which  is  famUiarly  expressed  bv  '^^^ 
words     bursting  into  tears."  •>        r  j 

But  if  anybody  thinks  the  act,  on  the  part  of  Tim 
Rokens  bore  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  generallv 
received  idea  of  that  sorrowful  aflfection,  "  anyb«iy,"  we 
take  leave  to  tell  him,  is  very  much  mistaken.  The  bold 
harpooner  did  it  thus— he  suddenly  unhooked  his  right 
hand  from  the  arm-hole  of  his  vest,  and  gave  his  right 
thigh  a  slap  which  produced  a  crack  that  would  have 
rnade  a  smaU  pistol  envious ;  then  he  uttered  a  succession 
of  ferocious  roars,  that  might  have  quite  well  indicated 
pain,  or  gnef,  or  madness,  or  a  drunken  cheer,  and.  un- 
hooking the  left  hand,  he  doubled  himself  up,  and  thrust 
both  knuckles  mto  his  eyes.  The  knuckles  were  wet  when 
he  pulled  them  out  of  his  eyes,  but  he  dried  them  on  his 
pantaloons,  bolted  ud  the  hatchway,  and  rushing  up  to 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  demanded  in  a  voice  of  thunder- 
How's  'er  head  ?  " 

"  Sou'-sou'-east-and-by-east,"  replied  the  man,  in  some 
surprise. 
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"Sou'-sou'-east-and-by-east ! "  repeated  Mr.  Rokens,  in 
a  savage  growl  of  authority,  as  if  he  were  nothing  less 
than  the  admiral  of  the  Channel  Fleet.  "  That's  two 
points  and  a  half  off  ver  course,  sir.  Luff,  luff,  you — 
you " 

At  this  point  Tim  Rokens  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  deck  as  calmly  as 
if  nothing  whatever  had  occurred  to  disturb '  his 
equanimity. 

'*  The  captain  wants  Glynn  Proctor,"  said  the  second 
mate,  looking  dow  n  the  fore-hatch. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  Glynn,  ascending,  and  going 
aft. 

"  Ailie  wants  to  see  you,  Glynn,  my  boy,"  said  Captain 
Dunning,  as  the  former  entered  the  cabin ;  "  and  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  myself — to  thank  you  Glynn.  Ah,  lad ! 
you  can't  know  what  a  father's  heart  feels  when —  Go  to 
her,  boy."  He  grasped  the  youth's  hand,  and  gave  it  a 
squeeze  that  revealed  infinitely  more  of  his  feelings  than 
could  have  been  done  by  words. 

Glynn  returned  the  squeeze,  and  opening  the  door  of 
Ai  lie's  private  cabin,  entered  and  sat  down  beside  her 
crib. 

"  Oh,  Glynn,  I  want  to  speak  to  you ;  I  want  to  thank 
you.  I  love  you  so  much  for  jumping  into  the  sea  after 
me,"  began  the  child,  eagerly,  and  raising  herself  on  one 
elbow  while  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"Ailie,"  interrupted  Glynn,  taking  her  hand,  and 
holding  up  his  finger  to  impose  silence,  "  you  obeyed  n.o 
in  the  water,  and  now  I  insist  on  your  obedience  out  of 
the  water.  If  you  don't,  I'll  leave  you.  You're  still  too 
weak  to  toss  about  and  speak  loud  in  this  way.  Lie 
down  my  pet." 

Gl}nn  kissed  her  forehead,  and  forced  her  gently  back 
on  the  pillow. 

"Well,  Ml  be  good,  but  don't  leave  me  yet,  Glynn. 
I'm  much  better.  Indeed,  I  feel  quite  strong.  Oh  1  it 
was  crood  of  vou " 
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"  There  you  go  again." 

"  I  love  you,"  said  Ailie. 

"I've  no  objection  to  that,"  replied  Glynn,  "but  don't 

^r^^liVSTt^-  ^«"^  *'"  T"'  -'^•"^'  ^>^'^^'  ^^^s  it  that  vou 
rnanaged  to  keep  afloat  so  long  ?    The  more  I  think  of  it 

the  more  I  am  filled  with  amazement,  and,  in  fact  I'm 
half  mdmed  to  think  that  God  wciked  a  miracle  in  ordS 
to  save  you. 

"  I  doiVt  know,"  said  Ailie,  looking  very  grave  and 
eame.;t, -as  she  always  did  when  our  Maker's  name  hap- 
pened  to  be  mentioned.      "Does  God  work  miracles 

"  Men  say  not,"  replied  Glynn. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  quite  understand  what  a  miracle  is " 
continued  Ailie   "although  Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Tane 

£S  :  mFracfel ''    ^^^^^'^  ''  ^°  "^^^     '^  ^^'^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
"  No,"  said  Glynn,  laughing ;  "  it  isn't." 
"  Well,  that's  the  way  I  was  saved.      You  know,  ever 
since  I  can  remember,  I  have  bathed  with  Aunt  Martha 
and  Aunt  Jane,  and  they  taught  me  how  to  float— and 
it  s  so  nice,  you  can't  think  how  nice  it  is— and  I  can  do 
It  so  easily  now,  that  I  never  get  frightened.     But   oh » 
when  I  was  tossed  over  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  sea 
I  was  frightened  just.     I  don't  think  I  ever  got  such 
a  fnght.      /nd  I  splashed  about  for  some  time,  and 
swallowed  some  water,  but  I  got  upon  my  back  some- 
how.    I  cant  tell  how  it  was,  for  I  was  too  frightened 
to  try  to   do  anything.       But  when    I   found    myself 
floating  as  I  used  to  do  long  ago,  I  felt  my  fea'r  go 
away  a  little,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  and  prayed,  and  then 
It  went  away  altogether;   and  I  felt  quite  sure  you 
would  come  to  save  me,  and  you  did  come,  Glimn. 
and  I  J«iow  It  was  God  who  sent  you.    But  I  became 
a  good  deal  frightened  again   when  I  thought  of  the 
sharks,  and ^ 

"  Now,  Ailie,  stop ! "  said  Glynn.    "  You're  forgetting 
your  promise,  and  exciting  yourself  again." 
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"  iSo  she  is,  and  I  must  order  you  out,  Master  Glynn," 
said  the  doctor,  opening  the  door,  and  entering  at  that 
moment. 

Glynn  rose,  patted  the  child's  head,  and  nodded  cheer- 
fully as  be  left  the  little  cabin. 

The  captain  caught  him  as  he  passed,  and  began  to 
reiterate  his  thanks,  when  their  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Millons,  who  put  his  head  in 
at  the  skylight  and  said — 

"Squall  coming,  sir,  I  think." 

"  So,  so,"  cried  the  captain,  running  upon  deck.  "  I've 
been  looking  for  it.  Call  all  hands,  Mr.  Millons,  and  take 
in  sail — every  rag,  except  the  storm-trysails." 

Glynn  hurried  forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  man 
was  at  his  post.  The  sails  were  furled,  and  every  prepar- 
ation made  for  a  severe  squall ;  for  Captain  Dunning  knew 
that  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  off  which  the  Bed  Eric 
was  then  sailing  was  subject  to  sudden  squalls,  which, 
though  usually  of  short  duration,  were  sometimes  terrific 
in  their  violence. 

"  Is  everything  snug,  Mr.  Millons  ?  " 

"  All  snug,  sir." 

"  Then  let  the  men  stand  by  till  it's  over." 

The  night  had  grown  intensely  dark,  but  away  on  tho 
starboard  quarter  the  heavens  appeared  of  an  ebony  black- 
ness that  was  quite  appalling.  This  appearance,  that 
rose  on  the  sky  like  a  shroud  of  crape,  quickly  spread 
upwards  until  it  reached  the  zenith.  Then  a  few  gleams 
of  light  seemed  to  illuminate  it  very  faintly,  and  a  distant 
hissing  noise  was  heard. 

A  dead  calm  surrounded  the  ship,  which  lay  like  a  log 
on  the  water,  and  the  crew,  knowing  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparation,  awaited  the 
bursting  of  the  storm  with  uneasy  feelings.  In  a  few 
minutes  its  distant  roar  was  heard,  like  muttered 
thunder.  On  it  came,  with  a  steady  continuous  roar,  as 
if  chaos  were  about  to  be  restored,  and  the  crashing 
wreck  of  elements  were  being  hurled  in  mad  fury  against 
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the  yet  unshattered  iwrtions  »»f  i.rAo*;^ 
and  the  ship  was  onC  b^mr^  and  ^r'^'"  t!?°^^' 
were  white  as  milk  as  the  wind  toJfutwi        '^''  ""^J^^ 
the.   flat,   and   whirled  awa^^^^^^rirrdivX' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    STORM,    AND    ITS     RESULTS. 

Although  the  Red  Brie  was  thrown  on  her  beam- 
ends  or  nearly  so,  by  the  excessive  violence  of  thp 
squall,  the  preparations  to  meet  it  had  been  so  wi-U 
made  that  she  righted  again  almost  immediately,  and 
now  flew  before  the  wind  under  bare  poles  with  a 
velocity  that  was  absolutely  terrific. 

Ailie  had  been  nearly  thrown  out  of  her  berth  when 
the  ship  lay  over,  and  now  when  she  listened  to  the 
water  hissing  and  gurgling  past  the  littk  port  that 
lighted  her  cabin,  and  felt  the  staggering  of  the  vessel, 
as  burst  after  burst  of  the  hurricane  almost  tore  the 
masts  out  of  her,  she  lay  trembling  with  anxiety  and 
debating  with  herself  whether  or  not  she  ought  to  rise 
and  go  on  deck. 

Captain  Dunning  well  knew  that  his  child  would  be 
naturally  filled  with  fear,  for  this  was  the  first  severe 
squall  she  had  ever  experienced,  so,  as  he  could  not 
quit  the  deck  himself,  he  called  Glynn  Proctor  to  him 
ana  sent  him  down  with  a  message. 

"Well,  Ailie,"  said  Glynn,  cheerfully,  as  he  opened 
the  door  and  peeped  in  ;  "  how  d'ye  get  on,  dear  ?  The 
captain  has  sent  me  to  say  that  the  worst  o'  this  blast  is 
over,  and  you  ve  nothing  to  fear." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Glynn,"  replied  the  child, 

holding  out  her  hand,  while  a  smile  lighted  up  her  face 

and  smoothed  out  the  lines  of  anxiety  from  her  brow. 

Come  and  sit  by  me,  Glynn,  and  tell  me  what  like  it 
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is.    I  wish  so  much  that  I  had  been  on  deck.    Was  it 
grand,  Glynn  ? " 

"  It  was  uncommonly  grand ;  it  was  even  terrible — 
but  I  cannot  sit  with  you  more  than  a  minute,  else  my 
shipmates  will  say  that  I'm  skulking." 

"  Skulking,  Glynn  !    What  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  it's — it's  shirking  work,  you  know,"  said  Glynn, 
somewhat  puzzled. 

Ailie  laughed.  "But  you  forget  that  I  don't  know 
what  •  shirking '  means.    You  must  explain  that  too." 

"  How  terribly  green  you  are,  Ailie." 

"  No  I  am  I  ?  "  exclaimed  the  child  in  some  surprise. 
"  What  can  have  done  it  ?    I'm  not  sick." 

Glynn  laughted  outright  at  this,  and  then  proceeded  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  slang  phraseology  he  had 
used.  "  Green,  you  must  know,  means  ignorant,"  he 
began. 

"  How  funny  !     I  wonder  why." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly.  Perhaps  it's  because 
when  a  fellow's  asked  to  answer  questions  he  don't 
understand,  he's  apt  to  turn  either  blue  with  rage  or 
yellow  with  fear — or  both  :  and  that,  you  know,  would 
make  him  green.  I've  h"-ird  it  said  that  it  implies  a 
comparision  of  men  to  pla.'  ts — very  young  ones,  you 
know,  that  are  just  up,  just  bom,  as  it  were,  and  have 
not  had  much  experience  of  life,  are  green  of  course — 
but  I  like  my  own  definition  best." 

It  may  perhaps  be  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
our  hero  was  by  no  means  singular  in  this  little  preference 
of  his  own  definition  to  that  of  any  one  else  ! 

"  Well,  and  what  does  skulking  mean,  and  shirking 
work  ?  "  persisted  Ailie. 


so  as  to  escape  duty,  my  little 


persisted 

"  It  means  hiding 
catechist ;  but " 

"  Hallo  !  Glynn,  Glynn  Proctor,"  roared  the  first  mate 
from  the  deck—"  where's  that  fellow  ?  Skulking,  I'll  be 
bound.  Lay  aloft  there  and  shake  out  the  foretopsail. 
Look  alive." 
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"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  ready  response  as  the  men 
sprang  to  obey. 

"  There,  you  have  it  now,  Ailie^  explained  and  illus- 
trated, cned  Glynn,  starting  up.  "Here  I  am,  at  this 
minute  m  a  snug,  dry  berth  chatting  to  you,  and  in  half 
a  minute  more  I'll  be  out  on  the  end  o'  the  foreyard 
holdmg  on  for  bare  life,  with  the  wind  fit  to  tear  off  my 
jacket  and  blow  my  ducks  into  ribbons,  and  the  rain 
and  spray  dashing  all  over  me  fit  to  blot  me  out  alto- 

^•^\  J^*'^  ^  P^'^^y  'i"le  idea  to  turn  over  in  your 
mmd,  Aihe,  while  I'm  away." 

Glynn  closed  the  door  at  the  last  word,  and,  as  he 
had  prophesied^  was,  within  half  a  minute,  in  the  un- 
enviable position  above  referred  to. 

The  force  of  the  squall  was  already  broken,  and  the 
men  were  busy  setting  close-reefed  topsails,  but  the  rain 
that  followed  the  squall  bid  fair  to  "  blot  them  out,"  as 
Glynn  said,  altogether.  It  came  down,  not  in  drops,  but 
in  masses,  which  were  caught  up  by  the  fierce  gale  and 
mingled  with  the  spray,  and  hurled  about  and  on  with 
such  violent  confusion,  that  it  seemed  as  though  the 
whole  creation  were  converted  into  wind  and  water,  and 
had  engaged  in  a  war  of  extermination,  the  central 
turmoil  of  which  was  the  Red  Eric. 

But  the  good  ship  held  on  nobly.  Although  not  a 
last  sailer  she  was  an  excellent  sea-boat,  and  danced  on 
the  billows  like  a  sea-mew.  The  .squall,  however,  was 
not  over.  Before  the  topsails  had  been  set  many  minutes 
It  burst  on  them  again  with  redoubled  fury,  and  the 
"i^^jntopsail  was  instantly  blown  into  ribbons.  Glynn 
and  his  comrades  were  once  more  ordered  aloft  to  furl 
the  remaining  sails,  but  before  this  could  be  done  the 
foretopmast  was  carried  away,  and  in  falling  it  tore 
away  the  jibboom  also.  At  the  same  moment  a 
tremendous  sea  came  rolling  on  astern;  in  the  uncertain 
light  It  looked  like  a  dark  moving  mountain  that  was 
about  to  fall  on  them. 

"Luff,  luff  a  little— steady  !"  roared  the  captain,  who 
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saw  the  summit  of  the  wave  toppling  over  the  stern,  and 
who  fully  appreciated  the  danger  of  being  "pooped/' 
which  means  having  a  wave  launched  upon  the  quarter- 
deck. 

"Steady  it  is"  replied  the  steersman. 

"Look  out!"  shouted  the  captain  and  several  of  the 
men,  simultaneously. 

Every  one  seized  hold  of  whate\  cr  firm  object  chanced 
to  be  within  reach;  next  moment  the  black  billow  fell 
like  an  avalanche  on  the  poop,  and  rushing  along  the 
decks,  swept  the  waist-boat  and  all  the  loose  spars  into 
the  sea.  The  ship  staggered  under  the  shock,  and  it 
seemed  to  every  one  on  deck  that  she  must  inevitably 
founder;  but  in  a  few  seconds  she  recovered,  the  water 
gushed  from  the  scuppers  and  sides  in  cataracts,  and 
once  more  they  drove  swiftly  before  the  gale. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  wind  moderated,  and 
while  some  of  the  men  went  aloft  to  clear  away  the 
wreck  of  the  topsails  and  make  all  snug,  others  went 
below  to  put  on  dry  garments. 

"That  was  a  narrow  escape,  Mr.  Millons,"  remarked 
the  captain,  as  he  stood  by  the  starboard-rails. 

"  It  was,  sir,"  replied  the  mate.  "  It's  a  good  job  too, 
sir.  that  none  o'  the  'ands  were  washed  overboard." 

"It  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Millons;  we've  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  that;  but  I'm  sorry  to  see  that  we've  lost 
our  waist-boat." 

"  We've  lost  our  spare  sticks,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  with 
a  lugubrious  face,  while  he  wrung  the  brine  out  of  his 
hair;  "and  I  fear  we've  nothink  left  fit  to  make  a  noo 
foretopmast  or  a  jibboom." 

"True,  Mr.  Millons ;  we  shall  have  to  run  to  the  nearest 
port  on  the  African  coast  to  refit ;  luckily  we  are  not  very 
far  from  it  Meanwhile,  tell  Mr.  Markham  to  try  the 
well ;  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  sprung  a  leak  in  all 
this  straining,  and  see  that  the  wreck  of  the  foretopmast 
is  cleared  away.  I  shall  go  below  and  consult  the  chart; 
if  any  chnn^p  in  the  \vfa^her  takes  pincc.  call  me  at  once." 
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Yw,  sir,"  answered  the  mate,  as  he  placed  his  hand 
to  windward  of  his  mouth,  in  order  to  give  full  foro©  to 
the  terrific  tones  in  which  ho  proceeded  to  issue  his  cap- 
tain's commands. 

Captain  Dunning  went  below,  and  looking  into  Ailie's 
berth,  nodded  his  wet  head  several  times,  and  smiled 
with  his  damp  visage  benignly— which  acta,  however 
well  meant  and  kindly  they  might  be,  were,  under  the 
circumstances,  quite  unnecessary,  seeing  that  the  child 
was  sound  asleep.  The  captain  then  dned  his  head  and 
face  with  a  towel  aboat  as  raugh  as  the  mainsail  of  a 
seventy.four,  and  with  a  violence  that  would  have  rubbed 
the  paint  off  the  figurehead  of  the  Bed  Eric.  Then  he 
sat  down  to  his  chart,  and  having  pondered  over  it  for 
some  minutes,  he  went  to  the  foot  of  the  companion 
ladder  and  roared  up— 

m,"^7.    *^?.   °°""®    nor'-nor'-east-and-by-nor'-halfnor'. 
Mr.  Millons." 

To  which  Mr.  Billions  replied  in  an  ordinary  tone,  '*  Ay 
ay,  sir,"  and  then  roared—"  Lay  her  head  nor'-nor'-east- 
and-by-nor'-half-nor',"  in  an  unnecessarily  loud  and  ter- 
ribly fierce  tone  of  voice  to  the  steersman,  as  if  that 
individual  were  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  to  obey  orders 
and  required  to  be  perpetually  threatened  in  what  may 
be  called  a  tone  of  imphcation. 

The  steersman  answered  in  what,  to  a  landsman,  would 
have  sounded  as  a  rather  amiable  and  forgiving  tone  of 
voice—"  Nor'-nor'-east-and-by-nor'-half-nor'  it  is,  sir  •  " 
and  thereupon  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  was  changtd 
and  the  Red  Eric,  according  to  Tim  Rokens,  "bowled 
along  "  with  a  stiff  breeze  on  the  quarter,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  knots,  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

KV5TBLES    ON    SHORE,    AND    STBANOE    THINGS    AND    CERE- 
MONIES  WITNESSED  THERE. 

yABrBTV   U   charming.     No    one    laying    claim    to    the 

mTntLr^"!!^  °'  i^"**  ""''y  "n^o'nmon^ttribite,  com! 
S2"mZ'  ^".?°^"'"°  lo  q"««tion  the  truth  of  that 
wi^nH  cnr)*"^'^  f  "^  ''^''rr"^'  ^hat  men  and  women. 
T^-^^rl^??!  *'^  »^^ay«.  a"  of  the.ii,  hunting  after  it 
To  speak  still   more  emphatically  on  this  subject,   we 

r«^       ♦^®'*  *."/  positive  and  short-sighted  individual 

of  W?L^n  ^r*-°"'  5°?  V^  **°^  d""««  *»»«  remainder 
tn  nrni  fi  fV^"""  f  °f .  ^0°^  straight  before  him.  in  order 
to  prove  that  he  cou  d  hve  without  variety,  he  would  seek 

t^k  t'iT.u  P°''V°."u  ".  ^'^  ^^  "°*  do  that,  he  would 
would  die  !        *^^  ^"^    •     "  ^^  '*•'*  "°*  d°  '^''  *^« 

.r,!"!)^  .appreciating  this  great  principle  of  our  nature, 
and  demnng  to  be  charmed  witli  a  little  variety.  Tim 
?iir  ??^  ^^^  ^"^^^^  P^^^^'^^d  themselves  ^'beS 
fiSJn  \^""'  .'"5  ?"®  morning  about  a  week  after  the 

af  S^V  fv  1  '^^  ^^^""^  *°  8°  ^^"^^-  The  reader  may 
at  first  think  the  men  were  mad.  hut  he  will  change  his 
opinion  when  we  tell  him  that  four  days  after  the  storm 
for.2^'il°^i,*^^  ^1^?  ^"^  ^"'-'horcd  in  the  harbow 
oo-?f  7  ^"^  P??"^^  °*  °°®  °^  'he  rivers  on  the  African 
coast,  where  white  men  trade  with  the  natives  for  bar- 
wooil   and    ivory,    and    where    they   also    carry   on    tlmt 
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horrible  traffic  in  negroes,  the  existence  of  which  is  a 
foul  disgrace  to  humanity. 

"Go  ashore!"  echoed  Captain  Dunning.  "Why,  if 
you  all  go  on  at  this  rate,  we'll  never  get  ready  for 
sea.  However,  you  may  go,  but  don't  wander  too  far 
mto  the  interior,  and  look  out  for  elephants  and  wild 
™  «°A°'  ^^*  woods,  boys— keep  about  the  settlements." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  and  thank'ee,"  replied  the  two  men, 
touching  their  caps  as  they  retired. 

"  Please,  sir,  I  want  to  go  too,"  said  Glynn  Proctor, 
approaching  the  captain. 

"  What  I  more  wanting  to  go  ashore  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  so  do  I,"  cried  Ailie,  running  forward  and 
clasping  her  father's  rough  hand;  "I  did  enjoy  myself 
so  much  yesterday,  that  I  must  go  on  shore  again  to- 
day, and  I  must  go  with  Glynn.  He'll  take  such  famous 
care  of  me ;  now  won't  you  let  me  go,  papa  ?" 

"Upon  my  word,  this  looks  like  preconcerted  mutiny. 
However,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  let  you  go,  but  have  a 
care,  Glynn,  that  you  don't  lose  sight  of  her  for  a 
moment,  and  keep  to  the  shore  and  the  settlements.  I've 
no  notion  of  allowing  her  to  be  swallowed  by  an 
alligator,  or  trampled  on  by  an  elephant,  or  run  away 
with  by  a  gorilla." 

"  Never  fear,  sir.  You  may  trust  me ;  I'll  take  good 
care  of  her." 

\yith  a  shout  of  delight  the  child  ran  down  to  the 
cabin  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  quickly  reappeared, 
carrying  in  her  hand  a  basket  which  she  purposed  to  fill 
with  a  valuable  collection  of  plants,  minerals,  and  in- 
sects. These  she  meant  to  preserve  and  carry  home  as  a 
surprise  to  aunts  Martha  and  Jane,  both  of  whom  were 

f>assionately  fond  of  mineralogy,  delighted  in  botany, 
uxuriated  in  entomology,  doted  on  conchology,  and 
raved  about  geology — all  of  which  sciences  they  studied 
superficially,  and  specimens  of  which  they  collected  and 
labelled  beautifully.and  stowed  away  carefully  in  a  little 
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u/f*  1^^  a  magnificent  tropical  morning  when  the  boat 
left  the  side  of  the  Red  Eric  and  landed  Glynn  ^d 
Aihe.  Tim  Rokens  and  Phil  Briant  on  the  wharf  thS 

tneir  vessel  lay  The  sun  had  just  risen.  The  air  was 
cool  (comparatively)  and  motionless,  so  that  the  ^^ 
ay  spread  out  like  a  pure  mirror  and  revealed^^ 
treasures  and  mysteries  to  a  depth  of  ma^y  SSoi^ 
The  sky  was  intensely  blue  and  the  sun  intensdy  S' 
7u!^t  f  atmosphere  was  laden  with  the  delightful  Jer- 
i^^lZ  ,*^^.  ^°°ds-a  perfume  that  is  fweet  knd 
pleasant  to  those  ong  used  to  it.  how  much  more 
enchanting  to  nostrils  rendered  delicately  sensitive  by 
long  exposure  to  the  scentless  gales  of  ocean  >  ^  ' 

One  of  the  sailors  who  had  shown  symptoms  of 
weakness  m  the  chest  during  the  voyage,  ^had  begged 

n  t  tn'^'J^K^^"^''^'  "^.°^^  ^'  thfs  plice.  HeS 
.11  be  spared,  but  as  he  was  fit  for  nothing,  the  caotain 
agreed  to  his  request,  and  .resolved  to  p?Lre  a  '^J|S 
to  act  as  cook's  assistant  in  the  place  of  Phil  Briant 
who  was  too  useful  a  man  to  remain  in  so  subordinate 

fnXg^^of  ^^Rlr  ^^^  ''-'-'-^  -^'  -  ^^- 
On  landing  they  were  met  by  a  Portuguese  slave- 
dealer,  an  Amencan  trader,  a  dozen  or  two  partiallv- 
clo  hed  negroes,  and  a  large  concourse  of  utterly  naked 
httle  negro  children,  who  proved  to  demonstration  that 
they  were  of  the  same  nature  and  spirit  with  white 
children   despite  the  colour  of  their  skins,  by  takine 
intense  delight  in  all  the  amusements  practised  by  ^f 
fair-skinned  juveniles  of  more  northern  lands— namelv 
scampering  after  each  other,  running  and  yelline   in 
dulgmg  in  mischief,  spluttering  in  the  water,  rolling  on 
the  sand,  staring  at  the  strangers,  making  impudent 
remarks,  and  punching  each  other's  heads. 
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If  the  youth  of  America  ever  wish  to  prove  that  thev 
are  of  a  distinct  race  from  the  sable  sons  of  Africa,  theiV 

«?^7?  ♦t"^®  ^^  ^  become  paragons  of  perfection,  and  give 
up  all  their  wicked  ways.  *' 

Jm^'"^^f''\^'^^^  ^"'®;  ^*^^  amused,  half  frightened, 
black  ?"^^  ^  ''"■^  ^  "  ^^^y  "^^^  *"  P^i'^^'^d 

.J«J?°°ui*^u*°,y°]'.'  gentlemen,"  cried  the  trader,  as  he 

tFF  V^^  ^^f  l*",^"^-  7^°*  y°"^  f°^«^P  damaged,  I 
see.    Plenty  of  sticks  here  to  mend  it.     Be  glad  to  assist 

^r.UJ'ili*"^  "^xL  I''*''-  "^^  *^*y  ^'^  ^he  woods  when  you 
arnved,  else  I'd  have  come  to  offer  sooner." 

.u7}^  *'"^®''.'  ^!?°  "^^^  *  **"'  ^*"°^  '^a"  in  a  blue  cotton 
shirt,    sailors    trousers     and    a    broad-brimmed    straw 

maAn^^lT'^^  ^'°'k ^  •  ^  ^^^'''^  ^^°^  gentlemanly 
manner  led  him  to  beheve  he  was  in  command  of  the 
party. 

"Thank  you."  replied  Glvnn,  «  we've  got  a  litUe  damage 
-lost  a  good  boat  too ;  But  we'U  soon  repair  the  mast, 
m^have  come  ashore  just  now,  however,  mainly  for  a 

«»,m/^'"  ^^}  ^  ^h^  Briant,  who  waa  amusing  the  black 
children  and  greatly  delightmg  himself  by  nodding  and 
smiling  ferociously  at  them,  with  a  view  to  making  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  natives  of  this  new  country 
Ay,  sir  an  sure  we've  corned  to  land  a  sick  shipmate 
who  wants  to  see  the  doctor  uncommon.  Have  ye  sich 
an^  article  m  these  parts  ?  "  •  °  J'e  Mon 

vZ  ^°'  *u°^  exactly,'^  replied  the  trader,  "  but  I  do  a 
little  in  that  way  myself ;  perhaps  I  may  manage  to  cure 
him  if  he  comes  up  to  my  house."        ^  e  ° 

"  We  wants  a  nigger  too,"  said  Rokens,  who,  while 
the  others  were  talking,  was  extremely  buay  filling  his 

^t  this  remark  the  trader  looked  knowing. 
Oh  !      he  said,   "  that's  your  game,  is  it «    There's 
your  man  there  ;  I've  nothing  to  do  with  such  warw '' 
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He    pointed    to    the    Portuguese    slave-dealer    as    he 
spoke. 

Seeing  himself  thus  referred  to,  the  slave-dealer  came 
forward,  hat  in  hand,  and  made  a  polite  bow.  He  was 
a  man  of  extremely  forbidding  aspect.  A  long  dark 
visage,  which  terminated  in  a  black  peaked  beard,  and 
was  surmounted  by  a  tall-crowned  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat,  stood  on  the  top  of  a  long,  raw-boned,  thin,  sinewy, 
shrivelled,  but  powerful  frame,  that  had  battled  with  and 
defeated  all  the  fevers  and  other  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  equatorial  regions  of  Africa.  He  wore  a  short  light- 
coloured  cotton  jacket  and  pantaloons — the  latter  much 
too  short  for  his  limbs,  but  the  deficiency  was  more  than 
made  up  by  a  pair  of  Wellington  boots.  His  natural 
look  was  a  scowl.  His  assumed  smile  of  politeness  was 
so  unnatural,  that  Tim  Rokens  thought,  as  he  gazed  at 
him,  he  would  have  preferred  greatly  to  have  been 
frowned  at  by  him.  Even  Ailie,  who  did  not  naturally 
think  ill  of  any  one,  shrank  back  as  he  approached  and 
grasped  Glynn's  hand  more  firmly  than  usual. 

"  Goot  morning,  gentl'm'n.  You  was  vish  for  git 
nigger,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  we  wos,"  replied  Tim,  with  a  faint  touch  of 
sarcasm  in  his  tone.     "  Can  you  get  un  for  us  1  " 

"  Yees,  sare,  as  many  you  please,"  replied  the  slave- 
dealer,  with  a  wink  that  an  ogre  might  have  envied. 
"  Have  great  many  ob  'em  stay  vid  me  always." 

"  Ah !  then,  they  must  be  fond  o'  bad  company,"  re- 
marked Briant,  in  an  undertone,  "  to  live  along  wid  such 
a  alligator." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Tim  Rokens,  who  had  completed 
the  filling  of  his  pipe,  and  was  now  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  it ;  "  let's  see  the  feller,  an'  I'll  strike  a  bargain  with 
him,  if  he  seems  a  likely  chap." 

"  You  vill  have  strike  de  bargin  vid  me"  said  the  dealer. 
"  I  vill  charge  you  ver'  leetle,  suppose  you  take  full 
cargo." 

The   whole   party,   who   were   ignorant   of   the   man's 
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profession,  started  at  this  remark,  and  looked  at  the 
dealer  in  surprise. 

"Wot!"  exclaimed  Tim  Rokens,  withdrawing  his 
pipe  from  his  lips;  "do  you  sell  niggers?" 

"Yees,  to  be  surely,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  peculiarly 
saturnine  smile. 

"A  slave-dealer?"  exclaimed  Briant,  clenching  his 
fists. 

"  Even  so,  sare." 

At  this  Briant  uttered  a  shout,  and  throwing  forward 
his  clenched  fists  in  a  defiant  attitude,  exclaimed  be- 
tween his  set  teeth — 

"  Arrah  !  come  on  ! " 

Most  men  have  peculiarities.  Phil  Briant  had  many ; 
but  his  most  striking  peculiarity,  and  that  which  led  him 
frequently  into  extremely  awkward  positions,  was  a 
firm  belief  that  his  special  calling — in  an  amateur  point 
of  view — was  the  redressing  of  wrongs — not  wrongs  of 
a  particular  class,  or  wrongs  of  an  excessively  glaring 
and  offciisive  nature,  but  all  wrongs  whatsoever.  It 
mattered  not  to  Phil  whether  the  wrong  had  to  be 
righted  by  force  of  argument  or  force  of  arms.  He 
considered  himself  an  accomplished  practitioner  in  both 
lines  of  business — ".nd  W  regard  to  the  latter  his  esti- 
mate of  his  powers  was  not  very  much  too  high,  for  he 
was  a  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  long-armod 
fellow,  and  had  acquired  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
boxing  under  a  celebrated  bruiser  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  hard-earned  shillings,  an  occasional  bottle  of 
poteen,  and  many  a  severe  thrashing. 

Justice  to  Phil's  ar-^"ability  of  character  requires, 
however,  that  we  sh  .  state  that  he  never  sought 
to  terminate  an  argument  with  his  fists  unless  he  was 
invited  to  do  so,  and  even  then  he  invariably  gave  his 
rash  challenger  fair  warning,  and  offered  to  let  him 
retreat  if  so  disposed.  But  when  injustice  met  his  eye, 
or  when  he  happened  to  see  cruelty  practised  by  the 
strong  against  the  weak,  his  blood  fired  at  once,  and 
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he  only  deigned  the  short  emphatic  remark— "  Come 
on,"  sometimes  preceded  by  "Arra  "  sohietimes  not. 
Generally  speaking,  he  accepted  his  .vn  challenge,  and 
went  on  forthwith. 

Of  all  the  inicjuities  that  draw  forth  the  groans  of 
humanity  on  this  sad  earth,  slavery,  in  the  opinion 
of  Phil  Briant,  was  the  worst.  He  had  never  come  in 
contact  \yith  it,  not  having  been  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  He  knew  from  hearsay  that  the  coj\gt  of 
Africa  was  its  fountain,  but  he  had  forgotten  the  fact, 
and  in  the  novelty  of  the  scene  before  him,  it  did  not 
at  first  occur  to  him  that  he  was  actually  face  to  face 
wit'    a  "live  slave-dealer." 

"Let  me  go!"  roared  the  Irishman,  a.;  he  struggled 
in  the  iron  grip  of  Tim  RokenSj  and  the  not  less 
powerful  grasp  of  Glynn  Proctor.  "  Och !  let  me  go ! 
Doo,  darlints.  I'll  only  give  him  wan — jist  wan/  Let 
me  go,  will  ye?" 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Glynn,  tightening  his 
grasp. 

"Wot  a  cross  helephant  it  is,"  muttered  Rokens,  as 
he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  comrade's  neckcloth  and 
quietly  began  to  choke  him  as  ne  dragged  him  away 
towards  the  residence  of  the  trader,  v/ho  was  an  amused 
as  well  as  surprised  spectator  of  this  unexpected 
ebullition  of  passion. 

At  length  Phil  Briant  allowed  himself  to  be  forced 
away  from  the  beach  where  the  slave-dealer  stood  with 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  a  sarcastic  smile 
playing  on  his  thin  lips.  Had  that  Portuguese  trafficker 
m  huinan  flesli  known  how  quickly  Briant  could  have 
doubled  the  size  of  his  long  nose  and  shut  up  both  his 
eyes,  he  would  probably  have  modified  the  expression 
of  his  countenance;  but  he  didn't  know  it.  so  he  looked 
after  the  party  until  they  had  entered  the  dwelling  of 
the  trader,  and  then  sauntered  up  towards  the  woods, 
which  in  this  place  came  down  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  beach. 
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The  settlement  was  a  mere  collection  of  rudcly-coix- 
structed  native  huts,  built  of  bamboos  and  roofed  with  a 
thatch  of  palm-leaves.  In  the  midst  of  it  stood  a  pretty 
white-painted  cottage  with  green-edged  windows  and 
doors,  and  a  verandah  in  front.  This  was  the  dwelling 
of  the  trader ;  and  alongside  of  it,  under  the  same  roof, 
was  the  store,  in  which  were  kept  the  guns,  beads, 
powder  and  shot,  etc.,  etc.,  which  he  exchanged  with 
the  natives  of  the  interior  for  elephants'  tusks  and 
bar-wood,  from  which  latter  a  beautiful  dye  is  obtained  ; 
also  ebony,  indiarubber,  and  other  products  of  the 
country. 

Here  the  trader  entertained  Tim  Rokens  and  Phil 
Briant  with  stories  of  the  slave-trade  ;  and  here  we  shall 
leave  them  while  we  follow  Glynn  and  Ailie,  who 
went  oS  together  to  ramble  along  the  shore  of  the  calm 
sea. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  specimens  of  the  strange 
creatures  that  dwell  in  these  lands  presented  themselves 
to  their  astonished  gaze.  There  were  birds  innumerable 
on  the  shore,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  woods. 
The  air  was  alive  with  them  ;  many  being  similar  to  the 
birds  they  had  been  familiar  with  from  infancy,  while 
others  were  new  and  strange. 

To  her  immense  delight  AiUe  saw  many  living  specimens 
of  the  bird-of-paradise,  the  graceful  plumes  of  which  she 
had  frequently  beheld  on  very  high  and  important  festal 
occasions,  nodding  on  the  heads  of  Aunt  Martha  and  Aimt 
Jane.  But  the  prettiest  of  all  the  birds  she  saw  there  was 
a  small  creature  with  a  breast  so  red  and  bright,  that  it 
seemed,  as  it  flew  about,  like  a  little  ball  of  fire.  There 
were  many  of  them  flying  about  near  a  steep  bank,  in 
holes  of  which  they  built  their  nests.  She  observed  that 
they  fed  upon  flies  which  thev  caught  while  skimming 
through  the  air,  and  afterwards  learned  that  they  were 
called  bee-eaters. 

"  Oh !  look !  "  exclaimed  Ailie  in  that  tone  of  voice 
which   indicated   that  a  j=iurprising  discovery   had   been 
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made.  Ailie  was  iinpulsivo,  and  the  hiu^  in  which  she 
exclaimed  "  Oil  !  "  were  so  varied,  emphatic,  and  distinct, 
that  those  wlio  knew  her  well  could  tell  exactly  the 
state  of  her  mind  on  hearing;  the  exclamation'.  At 
present,  her  "  Oh  ! "  indicated  surprise  mingled  with 
alarm. 

"  Eh  !  what,  where  ?  "  cried  Glynn,  throwing  forward 
his  musket— for  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  carry 
one  with  him,  not  knowing  what  he  might  meet  with  oil 
such  a  coast. 

"  The  snake  !  look— oh  !  " 

At  that  moment  a  huge  black  snake,  about  ten  feet 
long,  showed  itself  in  the  grass.  Glynn  took  aim  at 
once,  but  the  piece,  being  an  old  flint-loc!:,  missed 
fire.  Before  he  could  again  take  aim  the  loathesome- 
looking  repile  had  glided  into  the  underwood,  which 
in  most  places  was  so  overgrown  with  the  rank  and 
gigantic  vegetation  of  the  tropics  as  to  be  quite  impene- 
trable. 

"  Ha  !  he's  gone,  Ailie  !  "  cried  Glynn,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment,  as  he  put  fresh  priming  into  the  pan  of 
his  piece.  "  We  must  be  careful  in  walking  here,  it 
seems.  This  wretched  old  musket!  Lucky  for  us  that 
our  Uves  did  not  depend  on  it.  I  wonder  if  it  was  a 
poisonous  serpent  ?  " 

"Perhaps  it  was,"  said  Ailie,  with  a  look  of  deep 
solemnity,  as  she  took  her  companion's  left  hand,  and 
trotted  along  by  his  side.  "  Are  not  all  serpents 
poisonous  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  Why,  there  are  some  kinds  that  are 
quite  harmless.  .  But  as  I  don't  know  which  are  and 
which  are  not,  we  must  look  upon  all  as  enemies  until 
we  become  more  knowing." 

Presently  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river— one  of 
those  sluggish  streams  on  the  African  coast,  which 
suggest  the  idea  of  malaria  and  the  whole  family  of  low 
fevers.     It  glided   through  a  mango  swamp,   wli;  re   the 
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tree  seemed  to  be  standing  on  their  roots,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  stilts  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mud.  The 
river  was  oily,  and  sluggish,  and  hot-looking,  and  its 
mud-bands  were  slimy  and  liquid,  so  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  say  whether  the  water  of  the  river  was  mud,  or 
the  mud  on  the  bank  was  water.  It  was  a  place  that 
made  one  involuntarily  think  of  creeping  monsters,  and 
crawling  objects,  and  slimy  things ! 

"  Look !  oh  !  oh  !  such  a  darling  pet !  "  exclaimed 
Ailie,  as  they  stood  near  the  banks  of  this  rrver  wonder- 
ing what  monster  would  first  cleave  the  mud^jy  waters, 
and  raise  its  hideous  head.  She  pointed  to  the  bough  of 
a  dead  tree  near  which  they  stood,  and  on  which  sat  the 
"  darling  pet "  referred  to.  It  was  a  very  small  monkey 
with  white  whiskers ;  a  dumpy  little  thing,  that  looked 
at  them  with  an  expression  of  surprise  quite  equal  in 
intensity  to  their  own. 

Seeing  that  it  was  discovered,  the  "darling  pet" 
opened  its  little  mouth,  and  uttered  a  succession  of 
"Ohs!"  that  rendered  Ailie's  exclamations  quite  insig- 
nificant by  comparison.  They  were  sharp  and  short, 
and  rapidly  uttered,  while,  at  the  same  time,  two  rows 
of  most  formidable  teeth  were  bared,  along  with  the 
gums  that  held  them. 

At  this  A.ilie  and  her  companion  burst  into  a  fit  c^ 
irrepressible  laughter,  whereupon  the  "  darling  pet "  put 
itself  into  such  a  passion — grinned,  and  coughed,  and 
gasped,  and  shook  the  tree,  and  writhed,  and  glared,  to 
such  an  extent  that  Glynn  said  he  thought  it  would 
burst,  and  Ailie  agreed  that  it  was  veiy  likely.  Finding 
that  this  terrible  display  of  fury  had  no  effect  on  the 
strangers,  the  "  darling  pet "  gave  utterance  to  a  farewell 
shriek  of  passion,  and,  bounding  nimbly  into  the  woods, 
disappeared. 

"  Oh,  what  a  funny  beast,"  said  Ailie,  sitting  down  on 
a  stone,  and  dryirg  her  eyes,  which  had  filled  with  tears 
from  excessive  laughter. 
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"Indeed  it  was,"  said  Glynn.  "Its  mv  opinion  tlmt 
a  monkey  is  the  funniest  beast  in  the  world." 

"No,  Glynn;  a  kitten's  funnier,"  said  Ailie,  with  a 
tlegree  of  emphasis  that  showed  she  had  considered  the 
subject  well,  and  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  in  regard 
to  It  long  ago.  "I  think  a  kitten's  'he  vcrv  funniest 
beast  m  all  the  whole  world." 

•'  Well,  perhap    ;t  is,"  said  Glynn  thoughtfully. 

"Did  yuu  ever  see  three  kittens  together?"  asked 
Ailie. 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  I  doubt  if  I  have  seen 
even  two  together.    Why  ?  " 

"Oh!  because  they  are  so  very,  very  funny.  Sit 
down  beside  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  three  kittens 
I  once  had.  They  were  very  little— at  I  ast  they  were 
htti'"  before  they  got  big." 

Glynn  laughed. 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.  They  were  able  to  play 
when  they  were  very  little,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  yt:,,  I  understand.    Go  on." 

"  Well,  two  were  grey,  and  one  was  white  and  grey, 
but  most  of  it  was  white ;  and  when  they  went  to  play, 
oi.e  always  hid  itself  to  watch,  anJ  then  the  other  two 
began,  and  came  up  to  each  other  with  little  jumps,  and 
their  backs  up  and  lails  cur\'ed,  and  hair  all  on  end, 
glaring  at  each  other,  and  pretenaing  that  they  were  so 
angry.  Do  you  know,  Glynn,  I  really  beli«^ve  they 
sometimes  forgot  it  was  pretence,  and  actually  became 
angry.  But  the  fun  was,  that,  when  the  two  were  just 
going  to  fly  at  each  other,  the  third  one,  .ho  had  been 
watching,  used  to  dart  out  and  give  them  such  a  fright 
--a  real  fright,  you  know— which  made  them  jump,  oh  ! 
three  times  their  own  height  up  mto  the  air,  and  they 
came  down  again  with  a  fuff  that  put  the  third  one  in 
a  fright  too;  so  that  they  all  scatered  away  from 
each  other  as  if  they  had  gone  quite  mad.  What's 
that?  ' 
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a  fislv  I  think,"  said  Glynn,  rising  and  going 
tc  'le  river,  to  look  at    the    object    that    had 

attra.    1  his  companion's  attention.    "  It's  a  shark,  !  do 
believi,. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  creature  came  so  clr  -,c  that  they 
could  see  it  quite  distinctly;  and  on  a  more  careful 
inspection,  they  observed  that  the  mou^h  of  the  river 
was  full  of  these  ravenous  monsters.  Soon  after  they 
saw  monsters  of  a  still  more  ferocious  aspect;  for 
while  they  were  watching  the  sharks,  two  crocodiles 
put  up  their  snouts,  and  crawled  sluggishly  out  of 
the  water  upon  a  mud-bank,  where  they  lay  down, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  nap  in  the 
sunshine.  They  were  too  far  off,  however,  to  be  well 
seen. 

"Isn't  it  strange.  Glynn,  that  there  are  such  ugly 
beasts  in  the  world  ?"  said  Aibe.  "  I  wonder  why  God 
made  them  ?" 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Glynn^  looking  at  the  child's  thought- 
ful face  in  some  surprise.  "  I  suppose  they  must  be  of 
some  sort  of  use." 

"  Oh  !  yes.  of  course  they  are."  rejoined  Ailie  quickly. 
"Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Jane  used  to  ^ell  me  that 
every  creature  was  made  by  God  for  some  good  pur- 
pose; id  when  I  came  to  the  crocodile  in  my  book, 
they  saiu  it  was  certainly  of  use  too,  though  they  did 
not  know  what.  I  remember  it  very  well,  because  I  was 
so  surprised  io  hear  that  Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Jane 
did  not  know  everything." 

"  No  doubt  Avmt  Martha  and  Aunt  jane  were  right," 
said  Glynn,  with  a  smile.  "I  confess,  however,  that 
crocodiles  seem  to  me  to  be  of  no  other  use  than  to  kill 
and  eat  up  everything  that  comes  within  the  re£ch  of 
their  terrible  jaws  But.  indeed,  now  I  think  of  it,  the 
very  same  may  be  said  of  man,  fc  he  kills  and 
eats  up  at  least  everything  that  he  wants  to  put  into 
his  jaws." 

" So  he  does,"  said  Ailie;  "  isn't  it  funny  ?" 
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"Kf '^^''^^"Wr  "'^'^d  Glynn. 
JeasJ^l"  eTn  ^^.^^.  ^"^  '^^^  crocodiles-at 
You  forget  Ailie.  we  cook  our  food." 

shall  now  return  tnT^oi!^  """"  ?^'f  crocod.lts.  wc 
we  left  i^  ;t";?ad°STo«agr'  """  ^''''  «™"''  *'™" 

anJ  ^prulSnTnS'haS^:  "'^IS"  ''°""  "^  --<"> 

suffering,  he  wCsil' a^nd^ht  '^^™"''  "^  ">= 

in  h- fl™larcrSoV/'' raTdZ^'';''  r?""-"es 
fists  on  his  two  knees  anrffh;.  ^r^n'^Plaemg  his  two 
the  trader,  who  adS;^  ,1  A°"'"«  ""^  '"^^''  '""^'ds 
that  he  miant°moreo«?  o  'dd'  Th^P'.i"  ^Jl*'  "'" '  ='"'' 
no  means  of  rare  oicurren^  .l,'  .  u"^?  ""V^  was  by 
sionallv  ran  into  "Jf"  f^™"— 'hat  whaling  ships  oct-a- 

^:h'it^t*ir''^-^^■^°"''•^"°y^^e^^^ 

his"l!g"atd"dShiSf  f?''™  «"'<"'■  "°«-K 
a  man  who  mour^H  tfi        ''•"  P'P/.  "'">  ""e  air  of 

did  not  f«l  ?a  ?S  aoin  ,o  JlrlV^  ""^  'P""'"-  t"' 
much  because  ofH    '^  '"'' '"'  «I""iraity  very 

"{'nrff.'iN"'/'^"'^  ••''  "*"',  and  glared 

youttt^?^^er  ra'ot^h^V'' '"'f"-:' W-" 

what  does  he  do  but  »n  ,^J-    "??'"  f"'  '"  here,  and 
aboard  to  ^J°X^^::Z^^^  '^'^^^ 
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'  Ah  !  morther,  couldn't  1  bun    ?  "  «-^       1  t^.  ■■     .. 
ov  c^r.  U,ey  left  a  lot  o'  \Xil  oClT^S'lji:^::; 

n.c:t^!;?^;?i^e^li3Lf  aXStru^  ""'^^  ^«^^"-  ^"^ 

or  Jhe  reverHo.  and  wisely  remained  fiff        "'**"'"'^^'"" 

meanwhile  I'll  intj^ce  ^ou  1^  ^  "•''*''"  ^'*"«»«t  ^ 
show  you  about  the^  p?ace  and  nn«  u^^-f  x'^''^  ^'" 
not.  will  gladly  accomnJ^v  v^  f  '*^^°'  '^  ^  "»«*««*« 
assistant."         -^    accompany    you    to    sea    aa   stewaixl's 

The  trader  opened  a  door  which  led  tn  th^  u    i 
of  his  premises,  and  shouted  to  a  sto       2      ^^^  P"* 
sawing    wood    there      an^     ,  k  "*^K'""  ^ho  was 

alacrity.  ^^'*'     *"^    **^°     «»«««     forwanl     with 

ro^ndUou^rX'^'andTet  I^     "'^"„  «-"-- 
be  seen."  ^  '  *"^  ^*'  ^^^n*  see  all  that  is  to 

"  Yea.  massa." 

extended  from  J  to  Jr   ifufhiZ,^  ""^ .','""  "'o  ^''•' 
"  U7„ii      1  '  "®  ™*"e  no  other  renlv 

grinned  again,  d«plaviCK„hr  ""  T'"  ""d  '»'"». 
of  a  Sharif  in  so  dine  fnd  M  kf.  ""*  ?'•  '<'^"'  "'"^''y 
house.  ^'  """  '™  h"  nw  Wends  from  tli'e 

"Now."  »jd  Tim  Rokens,  ,„™i„g  ^  ^^^  „^^^    _^__| 
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^^"^^^^  ^'&tj'''^>::\z  ^T  ^  -^  -<» 

^an  get  it,  arterwar^-them?  mT'nnr'^  ^'T"'^'  '^  ^^^ 
Nippi-whafs  your  name  " '    ^  "°^'°"''  Nip-Nipl- 

"Coo  Tumble,  I  think," "  suceested  «r,-o„f 

aC^ii^ifo^'r  «-^^-wor:*twraL: .  ,it 

J  Jw:r?rATn^h7;S^^^^^^^  2  "°J^  ^oyr  but  a 
tliey  walked  along  b??h  RnL  '  ^^^^^  °"*'  and  as 
best  to  persuade  him  to  shS^n^.^^^,^^^^^^  did  their 
without  success.  They  were  som^tw*^^  ^^  ^"■'''  ^ut 
as  chagrined,  having  be^nl  J  T  ?n>rised  as  well 

would  consent  at  on^ce  But  no  .if"?*"*  ^^"^  ^^^  °»an 
delights  of  seafaring  life  or  L  T""^  P^°*"'"^  °^  *^e 
ments  of  the  wha™Vherv  Li''JuP\^*«"'««  *"d  excite- 
sable   companion     Even^sundl^l  ^^^}  f  "°*  °^  *heir 

Have  to  help  himself  ^^t^lL^^i:^^ ^ 

in'h^'lfSmen^'ti"'''  ^"^-^  '^'"^  «°kens,  who 
name,  "  i(?s^^yXtion  SnT'"*"''^  •*'°"*^^  His 
that  you're  a  ass  ^  an'  ~?  m  *®  °P'"i°"'  mark'ee- 
ofit."-^  '^''     ^'^     yo""    come    for    to    repent 

corx^ly.'  "^'K^no'w '  ""'>  *'°?,'  "«^*'"  «dded  Briant 
go  ?  l/re  we  ain't  blacLur^/^'  '  1^!  ^^^^'^  ^^  ^^^'t 
for  to  be  sold  ;  uVall  faif  an?.hr"^K  *^^^  ^^  <^°  «o^- 
ye,   now  ?  "  "^  *"d  above  board.     Why  won't 

him'eIfXdlyT''then'  ^T!  ^^^"^  k^^^'  ^-w 
occurred  to  him  heaHvLn;  T  .  ^"^den  thought  had 
finger  to  impose  sLncr    "^  ^  '''^  ^"^  ^^^^  up  fns  fore- 

two  day.''°  """  ^^^^*  ^  ««  ^°  «ay  ?  at  least,  not  for  one, 
"Niver    a    word,    honour    bright."    said    Phil.    i„    a 
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same 


me 


confidential   tone,   while    Rokens    expressed    the 
sentunent  by  means  of  an  emphatic  wink  and  nod. 
You  mus'   know,"   said   the  negro,   earnestly 
expec's  to  be  made  a  king  !  "  "»cbu>, 

breith''n°nri  ".  ^'^^'^'^'T'.  ^'^  ^''  ^""^Panions  in  the  same 
oreath,  and  very  much  m  the  sar-.e  tone 

"A  king." 

coumryV""  '''''^  ^'*'''"'  '  "'''•''  '^'^"  ""  '"'"'  °f  t'^'^  ^'e*-^ 

Xeepleelootambo  nodded  liis  head  so  violently  that 
It  was  a  marvel  it  remained  on  his  shoulders. 
II  "i  IS.     Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  xpec's  to  be  a  king." 
"And   when   are   ye   to   be   crowned,   Bumble?"    in- 
quired Bnant,  rather  sceptically,  as  they  resumed  their 

fo;"to':xpecf  rtl'"  "'"^^^^  ''°''"^'  "^"^  wot  makes  ye 

t;n'l''^^\V  i!^^i  berry  clebber  fellow-know  most  ebbery- 
tmg.  Me  hab  doo'd  good  service  to  dis  here  country 
Me  can  fight  like  one  leopard,  and  me  hab  kill  great  few 
elephan  and  gorilla.  Not  much  mans  here  hab  shoot 
alPnnJ^^"^  '''^  terriferick  beast;  'bove  five  foof  sfx 
tall,  and  bigger  round  de  breast  dan  you  or  me— dat  is 
a  great  true  fact.     Also,  me  can  spok  Engl  is'  " 

foralrihat  ?  ""  '''^^''  ^^''^'''  ^°^'''  *°  "^^^"  ^^^  ^  ^'^S 

J1J\^^V^  ^^\^^  '■^■P^*'''''  f"""  our  old  king  be  just 
tin  hU  "/  "^7  1'^^''  ''"  ''^''  ^^y  Soing  to  nfake  £ 
till  dey  do  It  I  not  more  sure  ob  it  dan  the  nigger  dat 
walk  dare  before  you."  "^SS"  aai 

Neepeelootambo  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  negro  who 
certainly  had  a  more  kingly  aspect  than  any  native  they 
had  ye  seen.  He  was  a  perfect  giant,  considerably 
above  SIX  feet  high,  and  broad  in  proportion.  He  W 
no  clothing  on  the  upper  pa-t  of  his  person,  but  his  Tegs  " 
were  encased  m  a  pair  of  old  canvas  trousers,  which  had 
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been  made  for  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  so  that  his 
huge  bony  ankles  were  largely  exposed  to  vi^w 

at  h?r!.1!J^'^  and  Rokens  stopped  to  take  a  good  look 
at  him  before  passing  on,  a  terrific  yell  issued  from  the 
bushes,  and  instantly  after,  a  negro  ran  toward^  the 
thftv^if"/,f"^-^'^"^^"'^^^^^^  t°  him  a  sevee  Sck  on 
i^«H  IV""""^'"?  '^  "P  ^^*h  ^  ^"ff  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  at  the  same  time  howling  something  in  the  nat  ve 
tongue,  which  our  friends  of  course  did  n?t  understand 
This  man  was  immediately  followed  by  three  othe; 
blacks,  one  of  whom  pulled  the  giant's  hair  he  other 
pulled  his  nose,  and  the  third  spat  in  his  face » 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  sailors  witnessed  this 
t"hTri;'^  assault  with  unutterable  amazeS     Bu 
?nl^H     f  l"'^'^^^^^,P^'^*  °f  't  was,  that  the  fellow, 
instead  of  knockmg  all  his  assailants  down,  as  he  migh 

the  ind^nitT.fr'  T""^  ''°."^^^'  ^"^^^^^  submitted  to 
tne  indignities  heaped  upon  him ;  nay.  he  even  smilpd 

upon  his  tormentors,  who  increased   in  numbers  Tyery 
ToundL'T'"'^  r'J''''^  ^'"^"g  the  bushes  andlur"^ 

hil^^^'i^  ^^  bin  doin'?"  inquired  Rokens,  turning  to 
his  black  companion.     But  Rokens  received  no  answer 
for  Neepeelootambo  was  looking  on  at  the  scene  ^tlTan 
expr^sion  so  utterly  woe-begoni  and  miserable  that  one 

"Arrah!  ye  don't  appear  to  be  chairful,"  said  Briant 
laughing,  as  he  looked  in  the  negro's  face.  "Thisls  a 
quare  counthrie,  an'  no  mistake;  it  seems  to  be  always 
BuX?''   ^'^'    °    '"^P"^^^-      Wofs  wrong    wid    /e! 

The  negro  groaned. 
..''^"u^u"'*. "'''?'  ^^  ""  ''''''^  answer,  but  it's  not  o'  much 
now?"  ''"'  *^^^  '^°'"'  '■'•''^  the  poor  cratur 

As  he  spoke  the  crowd  seized  the  black  giant  by  the 
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?hrvnilf  fi'/"'^  ^^''''  ^"^  ^""^^^^^  ^i"^  ^^ay  towards 
tne  village,  leaving  our  friends  in  solitude 

wW  r'^  P"'^y  '^"'^  '^^"^•"  remarked  Phil  Briant 
when  they  were  out  of  sight;  "very  purty  indade  av 
we  only  knowed  wot  it's  all  about."  ^  ' 

ihJ,  lf*%^"''P"se  of  the  two'sailors  was  great  at  what 
thfsuh'i  ^"''.  ?r^tnessed.  it  was  increased  tenfold  by 
the  subsequent  behaviour  of  their  negro  companion     ^ 
That    eccentric    individual    suddenly    checked    his 

resigned  expression  of  countenance,  rose  up  and  said- 
^^  Ho  !     It  all  ober  now.  massa." 
I  do  believe."  remarked  Rokens,  looking  gravelv  at 
his  shipmate,  "that  the  feller's  had  an  atufk  of^the 
molb^:^run  bles.  an's  got  better  all  of  a  suddint " 

yonlirtTae  t:y  ''•     ^"^  "^^  -"-'  ^°  go  wid 
"Eh?  willin'  to  go?      Why.  Nippi-too-cumble   wot 

a  rum  customer  you  are.  to  be  sure !''  ' 

Yis.  massa,"  rejoined  the  negro.    "  iMe  not  P-oin'  tn 

Me  go"?or."^"^'°^''  ^°  ''  °'-  -  stS^piHere^ 
;;  Not  goin'  to  be  king  ?    How  d'ye  know  that  ?" 

ch^rf  f  "^^  dat  Oder  nigger,  him  be  made  king  in  a  berrv 

short  time.     You  mus'  know,  dat  w'en  dey  make  wan 

SevVo"  fStS^V^'''  i'  P^^P'^  ^^°-^  de  man;  bu" 
■  like  me  h,,?^  "T  ^'  "^^>'  ^uess  if  him  please- 
like  me— but  p  raps  him  guess  wrong— like  me  '  Ho  t 
ho !  Den  arter  dey  fix  on  de  man.  dey  run  aThim  and 
Kick  him  as  you  hab  seen  dem  do.  and^ t  on  £m  and 
trow  mud  ober  him.  tellin'  him  all  de  tim?  '  You  n?k1n^ 
yet  you  black  rascal;  you  soon  be  king '  anS  den  you 
may  put  your  foots  on  our  necks  and  do  w'at  you  like 
but  not  yit;  take  dat,  you  tief !'     An'  =.  ^o,  V.  "  ^r^' 


you  tief  !  •    An'  so  dey  'buse  him' 

'  m  straight  away  to  de 

arter  dat  dey  become 

'nuff,  and  so 


for  a  httel  time.  Den  dey  take  him 

palace  and  crown  him.  an',  oh!  ar.cx  uat  acy 

very  purlite  to  him.    Him  know  dat  well  'nuff 
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III 


if, 
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him  not  be  angry  just  now.  Ah !  me  did  'vn^r  tn  k.k 
bui  k:ck  and  spitted  on  dis  berry  day  ."  ^  '  °  ^'^ 
Poor  Neepeelootambo  uttered  the  list  words  in  «uch 
a  deeply  touching  tone,  and  seemed  to  be  so  much  isf 
down  at  the  thought  that  his  chance  of  L'n^"kirSi 
and  spitted  upon  "  had  passed  away  for  ever^hat  PhH 
Briant  burst  mto  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  and  Tim 
Rokens  exhibited  symptoms  of  internal  rlibn'ity  thoueh 
his  outward  physiognomy  remained  unchanged  ^ 

Briant     "A v'^^';.^^""  ^'  ^^^  ^'^'^  °    «^e."  cried 
ariant       An  are  they  a-crownin'  of  him  now  ?" 

"  T  oth'X^n  nf  ^^^'>  ^'>'  ?°  ^°^  ^°  d°  Jist  now." 
In  a  few  minutes  Neepeelootambo  conducted  his  n^w 

7hJ"  r'  ^^'  ?"^^^^  *^^^°^^  ^^fe^red  to  by^h^m     Here 

f^TL  ^=^^^^-!^^^ 

for  besides  yelling  and  hooting^hevTeatTvaLtv  0/ 

through  tlie  noisy  throng  thev  reached  fh^  inSi     r 
lut,  into  which  thev  found  Zri-Kl'^T??!!?'^^^  °! 


way 
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who   had   already   been  invested   in   o   i 
covered   «.itb   tarnished  goTd  ace    and  o  J  ''T^'  f^' 
peculiar    to    the    last    cfnturv       Th«  '"   *''''  ^°™ 

of  an  ordinary  black  sHk  ho;  ^^«.  ^^own  consisted 
for  wear,  uLkedfamLrL  .''""^^^^'•ably  the  worse 
-n    the    eyes    of    thei/'wfe    WsitoT "buf  "h  •^"°"»'' 

and^^^^dee.ed     worth/^°S     ^ora^re    t^^^i 
w^:^M  r'S-.^S.^'-^e  t      ;f  hi. 

of  impressing  his  neTsul]lcl'  ^itrthe  Ci'th'^r.^^^'^" 
now  their  rightful  sovereign  RmilV.u'  '^^*  ^^  ^as 
forth  to  exefcise  all  Ihe  auihor^f,  ^^^^'  *"?"*  Whence- 
all  the  privileges  that  hfs  Hh  nr-'^V-^"'^  ^?"  ^"'"^^'f  of 
He  then  rose  Ind  made  a  nflV^  i  '°"  '^^"ferred  on  him. 
frequently  applaudS   and  £mI^  .^°"^. 'P"^^^^'  ^^^icJi  was 

uproariou^  d^emSraVfon  oT    ol  ^n"' h^  ^'"'^  *  '"^^^ 
people.  Joyaity  on   the  part  of  the 

reider^VhL'intf  t^"„.^S:t'r  ''^   ^   f/^^   -"• 
The  negro's  delight  is  to  sho.  ?       i  >^"   ^PPalling  noise. 

beat  tin  kettles  I?  h  iron  sneon^T^"^'^'  ^"'^  y^"'  ^"^' 
the  more  he  enjoys  hTmsefTrp..        ^""^^l'  ^^^  "°'^''^' 
gongs    and     brass    baS    kenS    ^""'  *"?  niusketrv, 
crockery,  crashing  railwav  enafnli    m""^-  *"''     smashing 
whistles"^  with    th^e    shrieks    f''  ^^^'^g.^heir  utmost 
killed,  all  going  at  once   full  hL?    '^?"«^"d    pigs    being 
possible,  is  a  species  orElvJum  to' th""^   u  "'*''  ^°  '»"'  ^« 
On  their  occasions  of  rSoic  n?  ne^rn.!^'"'"  '°"  °^  ^^"^■^• 
duce  as  much  noise  as  is  St  so^  ^at  Z'^'l^'''^  P^"" 
were  soon  glad  to  seek  shVlt^r  a '  Ta  f   V'^  ''^ite  visitors 
on  board  sliip  ^^^^^''  ^"^  ^"d  relief  to  their  ear., 

and  bn7Tfte?'t"etyairof  "^??•t^  ^^^ed  them, 
and  sea^he  ^^^^o^t;^ilJ-L-t::^:^J^ 
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out  with  the  soft  warm  breeze  that  fanned  Ailie's  cheek 
as  she  stood  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Jied  Eric,  watching 
the  wild  antics  of  the  naked  savages  as  they  danced  round 
their  bright  fires,  and  holding  her  father's  hand  tightly  as 
she  related  the  day's  adventures,  and  told  of  the  monkeys, 
crocodiles,  and  other  strange  creatures  she  had  seen  in  the 
mangrove-swamps  and  on  the  mud- banks  of  the  slimy 
river. 


k 


vM 


CHAPTER   X. 

.upposM      Part  of  her  false   teel   had   bo"n   tora  auav 
lovered,  and  the  injury  to  the  top  of  the  foremast  wa« 

jometaes  ,„th  Tim  Rokea,,  and  occa^Sl/wi  til' L"; 
During   these   little   excursions    the   child    Urod    in    » 

mm  ^s,€ii  r?E% 

had  made  their  acquaintance  in  pictures,  but  she   nvest^H 

tic  mind  True,  jshe  saw  many  things  that  caused Tr^ 
good  deal  of  pain,  and  she  heard  a  few  storiera^u;  th- 
temble  cruelty  of  the  negroes  to  each  otho"  which  mlS^ 
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lier  shudder  but  unpleasant  thouphtd  did  not  dwell  lona 
on  her  mind  :  she  soon  forcoi  the  little  annoyance*  or 
flights  she  experienced,  and  revelled  ir  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful  sights  and  sweet  perfumes^  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  bad  odours  and  ugly  t  incs  that 
came  across  her  path  * '  *^ 

i^J^'**!!.  ™!."^  "'*^  *  ''^'■y  'nquirina  one.  and  often  and 
long   did   she   ponder    the   things  she   saw.   and    wonder 

IJf  J"t^^  1°"^  '°  ""^^y   "?'>'   and   some  so   very 

pretty,  and  to  what  use  He  intended  thera  to  be  put 
Of  course,  in  such  speculative  inquiries,  she  was 
frequently  very  m-.cb  puzzled,  as  also  were  the  com- 
panions  to  whom  she  propounded  the  questions  from 
time  to  time  but  she  had  been  trained  to  bdieve  that 
everything  that  was  made  by  God  was  good,  whether 
she  understood  it  or  not.  and  she  noticed  particularly 
and  made  an  involuntary  memorandum  of  the  fact 
in    her    own    mind,    that    ugly    things     were   -very    few 

InnumembTe.    '*'^'''    ^'*"''^"'    °^^"'*"    '""'""    absolutely 

The  trader  who  rendered  good  assistance  to  Captain 
Dunning  in  the  repair  of  his  ship,  frequently  overheard 
Aihe  wishing  "so  much  "  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
go  far  into  the  wild  woods,  and  one  day  suggested  to 
the  captam  that,  as  the  ship  would  have  to  remain  a 
week  or  rnore  in  port,  he  would  be  glad  to  take  a  party 
an  excursion  up  the  river  in  his  canoe,  and  show  therii 
a  little  of  forest  life,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
little   gin   might   go   too,    for   they   were   not   likely   to 

rSt    *"  *°^    ^"^^^  "^^^^^  ™'^^*'  "°**  ^^  ^""^'^y  guarded 

At  first  the  captain  shook  his  head,  remembering  the 
stones  that  were  afloat  regarding  the  wild  beasts  of 
those  regions  But.  on  second  thoughts,  he  agreed  to 
allow  a  weU-armed  party  to  accompany  the  trader : 
the  more  80  that  he  was  urged  thereto  very  strongly 
oy  Dr.  Hopley,  who.  being  a  naturalist,  was  anxious 
to    procure    specimens   of   the   creatures   and    plants    in 
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exam'iS"'  ^r**.*'*^,'!*^  *  phrenologist,  was  desirous  of 
examining  what  Glynn  termed  the  "  buinpoloeical 
developments  of  the  negro  skull."  "I^oiogicai 

D,mnin'i*H  /"f*^"^con-idering  the  matter,  Captain 
Dunning  determined  to  leave  the  first  mate  in  charge 

AilL' alon^'wiS'h.^*  "^^"'"^  "^'"^  ^>''"^^^^'  ^^^  '^^^ 

.♦oTf  ^^  ?*.*  ^'''®  ^^^  delighted,  would  be  to  under- 
Iti,    u   ^fc*  ;^erymuch.    She  was  wild  with  joy,  and 

Tn^n  ^^°A^  ^^\  *^'*  ^y'  ^^^-^^  ^"  father's  decision  was 
announced,  making  every  species  of  insane  preparation 

ini  «'^^f r^Tf *^*'.  n^^'W  .^"  hands,  and  exclaim- 
ing, Ohl  what  fun!"  while  her  bright  eyes  sparkled 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  sailors  fairly  laughed  in 
her  face  when  they  looked  at  her. 

Prep?  rations  were  soon  made.  The  party  consisted 
of  the  captain  and  his  little  child,  Glynn  Prcctor  (of 
course)  Dr  Hopley,  Tim  Rokens,  Phil  Briant,  Jim 
jcroggles,  the  trader,  and  Neepeelootimbo,  which  last 
had  been  by  that  time  regularly  domesticated  on 
board,  and  was  now  known  by  the  name  of  King 
Bumble,   which  name,  being  as  good  as  his  own.  and 

forward''°"°""^^^*^'  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^""""^    *^'^  *''"* 

The  very  morning  after  the  proposal  was  made,  the 
above  party  embarked  in  the  trader's  canoe;  and 
plymg  their  paddles  with  the  energy  of  men  bent  on 
what  IS  vulgarly  termed  "going  the  whole  hor"  they 
quickly  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of  their  nav^m^l 
element,  the  ocean,  and  surrounded  by  the  wild,  rich 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  equatorial  Africa. 

"Now,"  remarked  Tim  Rokens,  as  they  ceased 
paddling,  and  ran  the  canoe  under  the  shade  of  h 
broad  palm-tree  that  overhung  the  river,  in  order  to 
take  a  short  rest  and  a  smoke  after  a  steady  paddle 
of  some  miles— "Now  this  is  wot  I  calls  glonous, 
so  jt  IS  I    Am't  it  ?    Pass  the  'baccy  this  way." 
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i^'Sr"-^"-  -•^s..s\.ir,  ifw^r'j.i^t' 
.inu«r  Rots.  '"S  ?„r''"■„i^"'■^'■««  -"'.••  co„. 

>««.„  knowledge  IVe  «.d  ,^i,i,'*"    '"""•  '•"'  '"  my 
sharks  (f,„  1  ,uun  ed  '^JI       "'5;  ''™  «>"   '"elve 

p.l».odrawt.au,i,,„,/rw:X„t'ad."  ^"""^  "" 

"I    dun    know"       .  ''If  ,'"'PP'P"PPi-Puttimus." 
Krave./  ".,-,X^, -;^    Rokens^  shaking    his    head 

puppies  in  that  word."  *°"  '"^"y  ^"PP'- 

^'^^^^s^jfSfS:'^^:^'"''"- '-  ^""^ 

■ng  that  name,  and  had  a  very  fru^SSf,''  '",  P^'iT" 
h.«pcpo.an,us  hanging  a.  thS^nir lif  i  P'S^ro^Lt 

in  a^^i;  ™,  «tru;?n  Sa^ff  ^;^"'  --"^d 

the"cpSe1idl  of  t^'"''  '°  ^,  "PP'«  '"  'he  water  on 

was  clXd  vvfth  rink  broarf',"'"''/""'?  ^  '«■"'  "hich 
iinn     l„  of  .  '  "road-leaved,  and  sedrv  venta 

ioTfartt?  STtSrwVntvTrSr'^r ^  "^^^  "'-^^ 
apparently  it  did  Sot  see ^  J  ^'''"'  ^^^  *'^"°^'  ^^^ich 
jaws,  afforded  The  travellws  a  ^nS"/  '''  tremendous 
and  throat.  Briant  aft^rl^J^  "*  V^"^  °^  '^^  teeth 
see  down  is  throat  /nH.,?  f  ^'*^^  *^^t  ^^  could 
had  for  diiiner  I        '    "'^  ^'"'"^^  "'^'^''^  ^^^  ^^at  it  had 


CROCODILE  SHOOTING  i,, 

"Plaze.  sir.  may  I  shot  him?"  cried  Briant.  seizing 
his  loaded  musket,  and  looking  towar'^"-  the  captain 
for  permission.  ^ 

♦u"r^°^  "?  "^  ^^''^  >"  **»»'  oosition."  remarked 
the  trader,  who  regarded  the  hideous-looking  monster 
with  the  calm  unconcern  of  a  man  accustomed  to  such 
sights. 

k.f7°fv,"'^^  *7V'^'^  i^*;  F^P^^^"  ^'*h  a  S""-  Almost 
b-fore  the  wortfs  had  left  his  lips,  Phil  took  a  rapid  aim 

and  fared.  At  the  same  identical  moment  the  crocodile 
Shut  his  jaws  with  a  snap,  as  if  he  had  an  intuitive 
perception  that  something  uneatable  waa  coming  The 
bullf^t  consequently  Iiit  his  forehead,  off  which  it  glanced 
as  If  It  had  struck  a  plate  of  cast-iron.  The  reptile  gave 
a  wabble,  expressive  of  lazy  surprise,  and  sank  slowly 
back  into  the  slimy  water. 

The  shot  startled  more  than  one  huge  creature,  Tor 
immediately  afterwards  they  heard  several  flops  in  the 
water  near  them,  but  the  tall  -edges  prevented  their 
seeing  what  animals  they  were.  A  whole  troop  of 
monkeys,  too,  went  shrieki.ig  away  into  the  woods, 
showing  that  those  nimble  creatures  had  been  watching 
all  their  movements,  although,  until  that  moment,  they 
had  taken  good  care  to  keep  themselves  out  of  sight 

-Never  fire  at  a  crocodile's  head,"  said  the  trader,  as 
the  party  resumed  their  paddles,  and  continued  iheir 
ascent  of  the  stream;  "you  might  as  well  fire  at  a  stone 
wa  1  Its  as  hard  as  iron.  The  only  place  that's  sure 
to  kill  It  just  behind  the  fore-leg.  The  niggers  always 
spear  them  there."  ^ 

I' What  do  they  spear  them  for?"  asked  Dr.  Hopley 
They  eat  'em,"  replied  the  trader;  "and  the  meat'i 
not  so  bad  after  you  get  used  to  it." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Glynn  Proctor;  "I  should  fancy 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  used  to  it." 

"  If  you  ever  chance  to  go  for  a  week  without  tasting 
fresh  meat."  replied  the  trader  quietly,  "  you'll  r-  * 
it  so  difficult  as  you  think." 
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■.  I!\a  "li**"  "'«,'"™"<;»  encamped  in  the  -voods  an,l 

their  supper    The^r  firil  kl  ?^    .     '  *"^  ^^  cookmfr 

fireworks.  superior,  to  a  display  of  regular 

Then  Bumble  and  Glynn  built  a  Uttl..  «in*/ 
logs,  on  which  tJ  v  «tr*J^.!!  i  .  '*  platform  of 

mosouitoes,  whi  h  we  ^  vi-rv  «.L*^  f    ^'^^"^  ^^'^ 

Majesty  King  BnS,1   h?^i"  ut'SKrin  ^ 

ligh^f  G,;„;;,  tis^  stl^ien^  .ty-^-j  *■ 

Hopley  as  he  examined  a  collection  of  raV^Ss  •  and 
the  quiet  comfort  of  the  trader  -..a  iZ^  ,'  ? 
Shambling,  loose-jointed  pleasure  oIo^J^T^' 
Scroggles;  and  the  beaming  fSv  cfhJ^I  J'"^ 
father,  who  sat  not  far  frn^  htrl^dLnZT  ^^^' 
ally  in  the  miHcf  r>f  fk-  '  ^  °  turned  occasion- 
ek/f  u  •    ?^     ,  °*  *"^  conversation  to  eive  her  a  nnri 

?^sse-x;!s-i„--^^^^^ 

A.l.e  ga«d  m  dreamy  delight  until  she  "ddeniy  and 


ENCAMPED  IN  THE  WOODS 


Sor 'S^ -:„;'  i^[  ^;  5-.  and  f.,;.,  HalZ 
end  of  fathers,  and  thZands  nfTl  '^^T'  ""'^  "« 
•pwk..  .11  jumbled  together  in  onV^»'  *"^  ,'"'"'^"»  '^' 
njf^nific.nt    p.^otechSic    d.;"^  ^^  -."P'-^^ed  and 

to  sleep  out  in  the  wild  w<Sd/  you  ?n^±.Ki*'*"  ^7  ^° 
the  morning  in  poMitaionTf  a  tJrl  ?n?  i?'^  *'^*'''^  ''^ 
h«ppii>e«  iSdeed.*  Probably  it  la  En«.^*"  *•""""*  "' 
circuix..tance8  is  usuaU?  called  ,mnn  ♦  "f  °"®  '"  «"^'' 
he  haa  had  enouah  sImd  ^  nLrh»T"/°  '"'"  «"'  ^^om 
fire,  have  bur^t  Tow  or^ 'ao?/  JK  't  may  be  that  the 

gl-n,  of  a  forest  before  sunrise  i«  no.  W^^  *"•*  ♦^^ 
the  spirits.  Be  this  ^iJmay  t  Ps  I  tt?lt^.^  *°  "'*'^*^ 
was  awakened  on  thrfnIlS'J       *•     '  '*^**  "'hen  Ailie 

takably  sulky  •  ^    posuively  and  unmis- 

uncomfortable  state  of  th  nw  Ul  J^  hat  was  a  very 
point  because  we  do  not  ^wish  to  '".  *J'"'"  °"  *his 
waders  into  the  belief  ihlt  ^l  •  *°  "'^'ead  our  vouhk 
delightful  tofiSLr     Ther^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^«°d«  «  a/^ 

the,tHK,me  ^f  them^  ^^'  ,To  dtn^TLf  "'"  ^,  ''^'^^^ 
IJj^  even  to  refer  to  them  ^iJi^  ^  -^^^ - 

onfe^LL^^^^^^^^  up  and 

the  landscape  with  his  gollH^ht  anrf'V'^^'rv  *«- «°°d 
into   Uquid    fire,    her    temw)rarv   fLf       *"^  *^'«  ^at«r 

Ked™'^' »™' "« =s  ^"xi  ^r-t! 

day  apon  the  bosom  oUlareeTke  Sh*"!  °r'l:  '"  "■<> 
hk.    tfe    ocean.      Here   tbcrf  !?^^  ttftfS 
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crocSliles  The  lake  w^s  fa  f  nTf>*f  *"*"j  ^^"'^d"^^  °f 
on  all  of  them  these  Wdeou  ^nd^LT^  ''^^^^''  '^"'^ 
seen  basking  lazily  in  the  sun  *^^*"''°  '^P^"^'  ^^f*" 

instantly.     It  could  not  hav^K  lei  tha^.'^"  fT^i 

specimen."  *^         preserve  and  carry  home  as  a 

got  phrenoligy  ?  "  "  cro''.,»diles  has 

e.,Ia^ed  .nd  developed,  el^dalty  S  ^^1^  .™ 
"  I  should  think,  doctor  "  remn.rk«#i  fi,«        *  • 

mnlnJ]  i  '^®"'  do^'t^P^''*^  on  m«.  doctor  dear  •    IVe  a 
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4"°l?„ir.hVThy''^/h,JL°'^'^^^  '-  here 

what !  "  ^'  ^       "*^®"  *^  go*  «"  niuch  as— 

•    Jor^non^aving  brought  his  buiroreo^.^„b';,r,rat1 
BriLJ!^'s";^aSZc1<s''"f'''°''  P^^'^'"?  '"'^  ^''^^^^  through 
"  Thrue  for  you,"  interrupted  Phil 

^^  ini3  one  J  am  pressing  now  " 

up  agin  the  spanker-boom  four  days  a^o  L\T^^  ''^P 
bump  o'  yineration,  it  wos  thTee  uLs^as  bt  In '  f  "'" 
as  hard  yisterday-it  wos,  indade  ''  ^  ^^    ^'^'^'^ 

un^rrof  rd  ;-„  tt^s  widsxr-^^  ^^%  "?^ 

frequent.  The  interruptbnXch  occurred  on'th?'"^'*'^^ 
occasion  to  Dr.  Hoplev's  renlv  wJ  ^     "'^  present 

mark,  exceedingly  Srtnn?^  7f    '  ""^  "^^"J  ""^^^^'y  ^e- 

hippopotamutw^cTCe^so'clo'serrhrboat  IH  j'r'^ 
got  a  severe  start  anH  TiT«  oli  '^**,*"^  boat  that  Ailie 

with  his  Daddle      T^aIa      ?°^^"'  ™*^^  *  b^o^  at  its  head 

after  bloS  a  ouant  t  nf  ""T  ^?  "°"^"  ^he  boat,  but 

openingTsI^ribrmoX'sTftUryJ^^^^^^^^^^ 

sank  again  into  the  flood.  yawning,  it  slowly 

"  Wot  an  'orrible  crittur  !  "  exclaimfH    Hr^  c         i 
m  amazement  at  the  sight  ^^^'^^med  Jim  Scroggles. 

"  S'thUj^S/oZt-J,".  I^S'Slvn:"™'-  .      . 
»  object  floating  on  the  Tater  aTo'ut^LTjnCjLS 
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up  the  river;  for  they  had  passed  the  late,  and  were 
now^  ascending   another  stream.     "D'ye   see'i^    Aufe? 

iu8?fn  Sff.*"''  Tu  ^t  T}^'  *"^  A"'«  'ooked  round 
InH  Zii  %  '^^  the  tail  of  a  crocodile  flop  the  water 
and  follow  its  owner  to  the  depths  below. 

.  "  ^^.'  °^  •"  exclaimed  Ailie,  with  one  of  those  peculiar 
intonations  that  told  Glynn  she  saw  somethinrve?y 
beautiful   and  that  induced  the  remainder  of  the  crew  to 

[ndica?ed        ^^^'^^"''  ""^  *"'''^  '^'''  'y''  '^  ^^e  dkection 

oJ}^^^/'^  "5*  "^^^''^  ^  "^^  ^^a*  she  saw,  for  the 
child  s  finger  directed  their  eyes  to  a  spot  on  the  bank 

hLn  tiVh^''  "^^^'^  ""^^"^  *^^  shadow  of  a  spreading 
bush  with  gigantic  leaves,  stood  a  lovely  little  gazelle 
The  graceful  creature  had  trotted  down  to  the  Sream 
to  drink  and  did  not  observe  the  canoe,  which  had 
been  on  the  point  of  rounding  a  bank  that  juttod  out 
into  the  river  where  its  progress  was  checked.  The 
gazelle  paused  a  moment,  looked  round  to  satisfy  itself 

wSer"°  ^""^"^^  "^^  ''^*'*'  *"^  **'^"  P"'  '^  '^P^  ^  *^e 

n.fi!*if-  ^°'^**'^  timid  Uttle  thing!    There  were  enemies 
near  it   and   round   it  in   all   directions.       There   were 
leopards  and  serpents  of  the  largest  size  in  the  woods 
and  man  upon  the  river-although  on  this  occasion  it 

at^rnr.^S'"^'*  °^  *^^'""/  ^^°  g^^^d  i"  admiration 
at  Its  pretty  form  were  lends.  But  its  worst  enemy,  a 
crocodile,  was  lurking  close  under  the  mud-bank  at  its 

Scarcely  had  its  parched  lips  reached  the  stream  when 
a  black  snout  darted  from  the  water,  and  the  next  instant 
the  gazeUe  was  struggling  in  the  crocodile's  jaws.  A 
cry  of  hoiTor  burst  from  the  men  in  the  boat,  and  every 
man  seized  a  musket ;  but  before  an  aim  could  be  taken 
the  struggle  was  over ;  the  monster  had  dived  with  its 
prey  Mid  nothing  but  a  few  streaks  of  red  foam  floated 
on  the  troubled  water.  "««'cw 
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Aihe  did  not  move.  She  stood  with  her  hands  tightly 
clasped  and  her  eyes  starting  almost  out  of  their  sockets. 
At  last  her  feelings  found  vent.  She  threw  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck,  and  burymg  hei  fact  in  his 
bosom,  burst  mto  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 


'  I  - . 


ii 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Ihe  child  had  for  the  first  tim^  in  »,o^  if 
one  of  these  rude  sho^lfs^o^rorthSe'  tS''c™  a?.s 

so^  "xh  ™srl™^  d?g:eS:ihtiH"ft  t;:?^^- 
£ni„rtH"e'  h7.ra  z,r^zt'^j^'i^ 

.«>";,"«  "P  of  a  whale.  But  although  she  had  £en 
told  ,t  often  enough,  she  did  not  realize  tfat  whales  ha^-^ 
feelmgs  and  affections  like  other  creatures.  Be^des  she 
had  not  witnessed  the  actual  killing  o(  the  whale  aid  if 
she  had  ,t  would  probably  have  nade  l.ttle  i  nression 
on  her  beyond  that  of  temporary  excitementin^t  e™S 
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that,  perhaps,  had  her  father  been  by  her  side.  But  she 
sympathised  with  the  gazelle.  It  was  small,  and  beautiful, 
and  lovable.  Her  heart  had  swelled  the  moment  she 
saw  it,  and  she  had  felt  a  longing  desire  to  run  up  to  it 
and  throw  her  arms  round  its  soft  neck,  so  that,  when 
she  saw  it  suddenly  struggling  and  crushed  in  the 
tremendous  jaws  of  the  horrible  crocodile,  every  tender 
feeling  in  her  breast  was  lacerated;  every  fibre  of  her 
heart  trembled  with  a  conflicting  gush  of  the  tenderest 
r'ty  and  the  fiercest  rage.  From  that  day  forward  new 
thoughts  began  to  occupy  h'='r  mind,  and  old  ideas 
presented  themselves  in  different  aspects. 

We  would  not  have  the  reader  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  Ailie  became  an  utterly  changed  creature.  To  an 
unobservant  eye — such  as  that  of  Jim  Scroggles,  for 
instance — she  was  the  same  in  all  respects  a  few  days 
after  as  she  had  been  a  few  hours  before  the  event.  But 
new  elements  had  been  implanted  in  her  breast,  or 
rather,  seeds  which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant  were  now 
caused  to  burst  forth  into  plants  by  the  all-wise  Author 
of  her  being.  She  now  felt  for  the  first  time — she  could 
not  tell  why — that  enjoyment  was  not  the  chief  good  in 
life. 

Of  course  she  did  not  argue  or  think  out  all  this 
clearly  and  methodically  to  herself.  Her  mind,  on  most 
things,  material  as  well  as  immaterial,  was  very  much 
what  may  be  termed  a  jumble;  but  undoubtedly  the 
above  processes  of  reasoning  and  feeling,  or  something 
like  them,  were  the  result  to  Ailie  of  the  violent  death 
of  that  little  gazelle. 

The  very  next  day  after  this  sad  event  the  travellers 
came  to  a  native  village,  at  which  they  stayed  a  night, 
in  order  to  rest  and  procure  fresh  provisions.  The  trader 
was  well  known  at  this  village,  but  the  natives,  all  of 
whom  were  black,  of  course,  and  nearly  ^^aked,  had 
never  seen  a  little  '"  '^ite  girl  befo'- •,  so  that  their  interest 
in  and  wonder  r  'ie  were  quK  amusing  to  witness. 
They  crowded  re         '^er,  laughing  and  exclaiming  and 
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gesticulating  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  and  tnk-mo- 
special  notice  of  her  light-brown  glossv  hair    thti 

her  but  a'tlr^lf.'!?'''  '"""^"^  ^y  *<=  '"^"ons  paid 
the  tribe.    Here  she  was  weU  treateH    an^  .u^u^ 

afterwards'to'Sk  .^JiSeS^^s  ^^LtoTor'  "" 
hou'sXr^'h"  afri°v^,=of'r'  "'f "«  T'<^  «°"-  -»' 

Mmmm 

voice  were  loud  and  empLtfc      ^'  ^"'  '^'  '°"^^  °^  ^- 

the  doctor!  "vi '?  Sd^'em  dT^  ^"?*""^  ^"^  ^°  ^^"^  ^y 
with  my  oWtwo  eyl     Oh  .  b.VT'  *^"  5\""t^=  ^gone. 

TJ,1.  wouidn  t ;  oh,  no,  by  no  means  wotiver  » 


fellow;  a^aWn'hirfiststoT''''/' '•,"™<' "'t^'^* 
-end  a  hand  if  VT^U^^^::^  '^  ^L^cS^di? 


away  in  the  native  lingo,  asTf  he'd  bin  a  bV™ 


nigger. 
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"  '  Wot's  all  to  do  ?  '  says  I. 

•'  •  They're  goin'  to  kill  a  little  boy.'  says  lie,  quite  fierce 
like  cause  thev  took  it  into  their  heads  he's  bewitched  ' 
An  saym'  that,  he  sot  to  agin  in  the  other  lingo,  but 
the  king  came  up  an'  told  him  that  the  boy  had  to  be 
killed  cause  he  had  a  devil  in  him,  and  had  gone  and 
betwitched  a  number  o'  other  people;  an'  before  he  had 
done  speakm  ,   up  comes  two  fellers,  draggin'  the  poor 

betwitched  and  the  little  chap-from  sheer  fright,  I  do 
beheve-said  he  wos.  Of  coorse  I  couldn't  understand 
em,  but  the  trader  explained  it  all  arter.  Well  no 
sooner  had  he  said  that,  than  they  all  gave  a  yell,  and 
rushed  upon  the  poor  boy  with  their  knives,  and  cut  him 
to  pieces.  It  s  as  sure  as  I'm  sittin'  here,"  cried  Rokens. 
savagely  as  his  wrath  rose  again  at  the  bare  recital  of 
the  terrible  deed  he  had  witnessed.  I  would  ha'  knocked 
out  the  kings  brains  there  and  then,  but  the  trader  caught 
my  hand,  and  said,  in  a  great  fright,  that  if  1  did,  it  would 
not  only  cost  me  my  life,  but  likely  the  whole  party  •  so 
that  cooled  me,  and  I  come  away  ;  an'  I'm  goin' to  ax  the 
captm  wot  we  shud  do." 

"  We  can  do  nothing,"  said  the  doctor  sadly      "  Even 

ZIT^  7a  -^7^  '*[,^"S  ^"°"g**  ^°  P""'«h  them,  what 
good  would  it  do  ?  We  can't  change  their  natures  They 
are  superstitious,  and  are  firmly  persuaded  they  did  right 
m  killing  that  poor  boy."  ^  ^ 

aJ!l?  ^°''^°'  pondered  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
added,    ic    a    low    voice,    as    if    he    were    weighing    the 

t wT^f K- ^  "'^*'  h-  '^'^  ;  "  Clergymen  would  tdl  us 
that  nothing  can  dehver  them   from   this  bondage  save 

Chnst    that  the  Bible  might  be  the  means  of  curing  them 
OS  el'"'   "^^'^  °"  *^   '^"'''   ^""^  ministers  to  preach  the 

"  Then  why  ain't  Bibles  sent  to  'em  at  once  ?  "  asked 
Rokens,  in  a  tone  of  great  indignation,  supposing  that 
the  doctor  was  expressing  his  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
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jcct.  "Is  there  nobody  to  look  arter  these  matters  in 
Christian  lands  ?  " 

nuP^'  ^^'  '*'®'^  *''®  '"^'''y  ^''^'*^  Societies,  and  both 
Bibles^  and  missionaries  have  been  sent  to  this  country  ; 
but  Its  a  large  one,  and  the  societies  tell  us  their  funds 
are  limited." 

"  Then  why  don't  they  git  more  funds  ?  "  continued 
Rokens,  m  the  same  indignant  tone,  as  his  mind  still 
dwelt  upon  the  miseries  and  wickedness  that  he  had 
seen,  and  that  might  hp  prevented  ;  ''  why  don't  they  git 
more  funds,  and  send  out  heaps  o'  Bibles,  an'  no  end  o* 
missionaries  t  " 

"Tim  Rokens."  said  the  doctor,  looking  earnestly  into 
his  companion's  face.  "  if  I  were  one  of  the  missionaries, 
I  might  ask  you  how  much  money  you  ever  gave  to  enable 
societies  to  send  Bibles  and  missionaries  to  foreign 
lands  ?  '  ® 

Tim  Rokens  was  for  once  in  his  life  completely  taken 
aback.  He  was  by  nature  a  stolid  man,  and  not  easily 
put  out.  He  was  a  shrewd  man,  too,  and  did  not  often 
commit  himself.  When  he  did,  he  was  wont  to  laugh 
at  himself,  and  so  neutralize  the  laugh  raised  against 
him.  But  here  was  a  question  that  was  too  serious  for 
laughter,  and  yet  one  which  he  could  not  answer  without 
being  self -condemned.  He  looked  gras^ely  in  the  doctor's 
face  for  two  minutes  without  speaking  ;  then  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  said  slowly,  and  with  a  pause  between 
each  word — 

"  Doctor  Hopley— I— never— gave— a— rap — in— all— 
my — life." 

"  So  then,  my  man,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling,  "  you're 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  indignant  with  others." 

"  Wot  you  remark,  doctor,  is  true  ;  I— am— not." 
Having  thus  fully  and  emphatically  condemned  him- 
self, and  along  with  himself  all  mankind  who  are  in  a 
similar  category,  Tim  Rokens  relapsed  into  silence, 
deliberately  drew  forth  his  pipe,  filled  it,  lit  it,  and  began 
to  smoke. 
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Nono  of  the  party  of  travellora  slept  well  that  night 
except  perhaps  the  trader,  wl  o  was  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  the  negroes,  and  Kii  g  Bumble,  who  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  midst  ot  cruelties.  Most  of  them 
dreamed  of  savage  orgies,  and  massacres  of  innocent  chil- 
dren, so  that  when  daybreak  summoned  them  to  resume 
their  journey,  they  arose  and  embarked  with  alacrity  ulad 
to  get  away  from  the  spot. 

During  that  day  and  the  next  they  saw  a  great  number 
of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  besides  strange  birds  and 
plants  innumerable.  The  doctor  filled  his  botanical- box 
to  bursting.  Ailie  fUled  her  flower-basket  to  overflowing 
Glynn  hit  a  crocodile  on  the  back  with  a  bullet  and 
received  a  lazy  stare  from  the  ugly  creature  in  return'  as  it 
waddled  slowly  down  the  bank  on  wWch  it  had  been 
lying,  and  plumped  itno  the  river.  The  captain  assisted 
Ailie  to  pluck  flowers  when  they  landed,  which  they  did 
from  timt)  to  time,  and  helped  to  arrange  and  pack  'them 
when  they  returned  to  the  canoe.  Tim  Rokens  did 
nothing  particualrly  worthy  of  record  ;  but  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  an  immense  number  of  sententious  and  wise 
remarks,  which  were  listened  to  by  Bumble  with  deep 
respect,  for  that  sable  gentleman  had  taken  a  great  fancy 
for  the  bold  harpooner,  and  treasured  up  all  his  sayings 
m  his  heart.  "^    * 

Phil  Briant  distinguished  himself  by  shooting  an  im- 
mense serpent,  which  the  doctor,  who  cut  off  and  retained 
its  head,  pronounced  to  be  an  anaconda.  It  was  full 
twenty  feet  long,  and  part  of  the  body  was  cut  up,  roasted 
and  eaten  by  Bumble  and  the  trader,  though  the  others 
turned  from  it  with  loathing. 

"  It  be  more  cleaner  dan  one  pig,  anyhow,"  remarked 

Bumble,  on  observing  the  disgust  of   his  white   friends  • 

an    you  no  objic'  to  eat  dat."  ' 

..  .'u^i**"f  *^*°  *  P'8'  >'®  spalpeen  !  "  cried  Phil  Briant  • 

that  only  shows  yer  benighted  haitlien  ignorance.     Sur^ 

1  lived  in  the  same  cabin  wid  a  pig  for  many  a  year 
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cabin."  "*"   *''**  P'?  d'dn'*  «top  in   thai 

reror?:i  Ph.f '  ""  *"  ^^''°°'-  "«  ^""bt.  haven't  y,  ?  - 
"  I  have,"  replied  Olynn. 

or  to  go  to  school.  Bumble  °?  ye'^.e/cit  thr^'h"'^''* 
It's  a  nughtv  lot  o'  taichin*  thL'/?  J  ^  ^"^  chance, 
taate  o'  edicatJo  Tin  tn  Jl^^^ Tu  ^'71  •''®'  ^"^  "''^er  « 
turned  white  rth  face  an'  that  't"/u  f*™-  >'"  *'"  ^^ 
Piexion.  ye  know,  Ki^g"Bu*;ibL'tr  S^n^       >'^'  ^°'"- 

felffn  witi^neg^^Jr-an'^  e'x'nUin"^''^"*^^  '^h^"  ^'^^  P-^^v 
them,  and  t^fJTh^m  Ino^' SJJ'^ 
natives  and  the  wild  creata^,S^Tif"L^"*l  ^^^""^  ^he 
through  which  Sev7asser''S^ltt^®«'"^?\^«'°"'' 
generally  useful  and  agreeable.  *  ^^  °*^®  ^^'^'^^ 

tripta^JiS^sV^gglef  "?C^^^^  on  that 

took  it  into  his  wisfhead  to^n  nff^  '"dividual  one  day 
the  woods  alonr   He  had  g°°^°"^jh°/t'-anibleinto 

along  with  the  rest  of  the  partT  noTtn'^  \^  '^'  ''^''• 
dangerous  thine  •  but  beincr  ^n'    i?     ?  ^"^"'^  ^"^  '"^h  a 

had%ot  reached'  hif  intSfct'^^alt^h  Thad^Jr '"^ 
his  ear.  The  party  were  on  ;,hr,r«  «^  ?•  '^.h^a  'alien  on 
went  off,  without^arms  of  anv  kinT'''"f  ^'T''  ^^«"  ^^ 
whither  he  «as  bou^d  Indexed  he  hlln  ^'''!?".'  *f ""« 
tentions  in  his  own  mind  Wp  r^  i  r  ..".°  "^^^"^^^  '"" 
ramble,  and  so  went  awav  intend^^J^./t  T^'^^^*  ^^^  a 
an-hour  or  less.  ' '  '"^"a»n«  to  be  back  in  half. 

Mo^retej"  fhT'^jTods  te^a"^  legs  and  loved  locomotion, 
fragrant. 'and   eom^Jratr;^;  l^^^l^'^^^^-^ 
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be  the  coolest  season  of  the  year  in  that  sultry  region, 
else  the  party  of  Europeans  could  not  have  ventured  to 
travel  there  at  all. 

Wandering  along  beneath  the  shade  of  palm-trees 

"^"1  u-^u '*^''^^  ^^'■"^^  ="^  ot^c""  tropical  productions, 
with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  and  whistling  a 
variety  of  pop.'lar  airs,  which  must  have  not  a  little 
astonished  the  monkeys  and  birds  and  other  creatuie;— 
sua?  of  them,  at  least,  as  had  any  taste  for  or  know- 
ledge of  music— Jim  Scroggles  penetrated  much  farther 
into  tht  wilds  than  he  had  any  intention  of  doing 
Ihere  is  no  saying  how  far,  in  his  absence  of  mind  hr- 
might  have  wandered,  had  he  not  been  caught  and  very 
uncomfortably  entangled  in  a  mesh-work  of  wild  vines 
and  thorny  plants  that  barred  his  further  progress 

Jim  had  encountered  several  such  before  in  his  walk 
but  had  forced  his  way  through  without  more  serious 
damage  than  a  rent  or  two  in  his  shirt  and  pantaloon- 
and  several  severe  scratches  to  his  hands  and  face;  but 
scroggles  had  lived  a  hard  life  from  infancy,  and  did 
not  mind  scratches.  Now,  however,  he  could  not 
advance  a  step  and  it  was  only  by  much  patient 
labour  and  by  the  free  use  of  his  clasD-knife.  that  he 
succeeded  at  length  in  releasing  himself.  He  left  a 
larg^  portion  of  one  of  the  legs  of  his  trousers  and 
several  bits  of  skin  on  the  bushes,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
visit  to  that  spot. 

Jim's  mind  was  awoke  to  the  perception  of  three  facts 
--namely,  that  he  had  made  himself  late  for  dinner- 
that  he  would  be  the  means  of  detaining  his  party;  and 
that  he  had  lost  himself. 

Here  was  a  pretty  business!  Being  a  man  of  slow 
thought  and  much  deliberation,  he  sat  down  on  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  looking  up.  as  men  usually 
do  when  soliloquizing,  exclaimed — 

"  My  aye.  here's  a  go  !    Wot  is  to  be  done  ?" 
A  very  small  monkf    ,  with  an  uncommonly  wrinkled 
and  melancholy  cast  of  visage,  which  chanced  to  be 
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bo;.°Lrs^;;.".LVi;-.,'"-'.  as  .o  say,  "Ah.  n,y 
Jim  Scrogglfs  shook  his  head,  partly  as  a  rebuke  to 

fon'Tih^r^  '!"'"  '"""'^'^y  =nd  part%  as  an  indU 
tion  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  being  able  to  return  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  his  own  question 

At  last  he  started  up.  exclaiming.  "  Wotever  comes  on 
forw-^H'.."°  r  ['  ^'^^'"S  here/'  and  walked  stra  gh" 
forward  at  a  brisk  pace.     Then  he  suddenly  stoot^d 

wofll  ?omc  on-tr"'  '"  ''  '''  """^  ^°""^  ^^*"  ^•'- 
Being  as  unable  to  answer  this  question  as  the  formir 
he  thrust  both  hands  into  his  pockeriooked  a  the 
ground  and  began  to  whistle.  *^  When  he  looked  ud 
again  he  ceased  whistling  verv  abruptly,  and  turned 
deadly  pale-perhaps  we  should  say  yellow  And  no 
wonder,  for  there,  straight  before  him  not  moVe  than 
twenty  yards  off.  stood  a  creature  which  to  hiTignoran" 

re-rlitv'Tl.':.^  '°  ^'^  '  ^^"^  '"^"^"^^^-  ^^'  which'^was  ?n 
reality  a  large-sizcd  and  very  ancient  sheego  monkey 

It  stood  in  an  upright  position  like  a  man.  and  was 
above  four  feet  high.  It  had  a  bald  head,  grey  wKfskers 
and  an  intensely  black  wrinkled  fac;.^and  at  tS 
moment  Jim  Scroggles'  eyes  encountered  it  that  face 
was  working  itself  into  such  a  variety  of  remarkable 
and  hideous  contortions  that  no  description  however 
graphic,  could  convey  a  correct  notion  of  it  to  the 
readers  mmd.  Seen  behind  the  bars  of  an  iron  cage  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  laughable;  but  witnessed  as  t 
was  in  the  depths  of  a  lonely  forest.'  it  was  apTaninl. 

Jim  Scroggles'  knees  began  to  shake.  ^  He  was 
fascinated  wi  h  horror.  The  huge  ape  was  eau^W 
fascinated  with  terror.  It  worked  Its  wrin^?edTa7e 
more  violently  than  ever.  Jim  trembled  all  over  fn 
another  second  the  sheego  displayed  not  only  ail  its 
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teeth— and  they  were  tremendous— but  all  its  cums,  and 
they  were  fearful  to  behold,  besides  being  scarlet. 
Koused  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  fear,  the  sheego  uttered 
a  shriek  that  rang  through  the  forest  like  a  death  yell, 
rnjs  was  the  culminating  point.  Jim  Stropgies  turned 
and  fled  as  fast  as  his  lonf  and  trembling  legs  could 
carry  him.  •*      ^ 

..'^^^  sheego,  at  the  same  instant,  was  smitten  with  an 
Identically  similar  impulse.  It  turned,  uttered  another 
yell,  and  fled  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  thus  the  two 
ran  until  they  were  both  out  of  breath.  What  became 
of  the  monkey  we  cannot  tell;  but  Jim  Scroggles  ran  at 
headlong  speed  straight  before  him,  crashing  through 
brake  and  bush,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  sheego  was  in 
hot  pursuit,  until  he  came  to  a  mangrove  swamp ;  here 
his  speed  was  checked  somewhat,  for  the  trees  grew  in  a 
curious  fashion  that  merits  special  notice. 

Instead  of  rising  out  of  the  ground,  the  mangrovti  lose 
out  of  a  sea  of  mud,  and  the  roots  stood  up  in  a  some- 
what arched  form,  supporting  their  stem,  as  it  were,  on 
the  top  of  a  bridge.    Thus,  had  the  ground  beneath  been 
solid,  a  man  might  have  walked  under  the  roots.     In 
order  to  cross  the  swamp,  Jim  Scroggles  had  to  leap 
from  root  to  root— a  feat  which,  although  difficult,  he 
would  have  attempted  without  hesitation.     But  Jim  was 
agitated  at  that  particular  moment.     His  step  was  uncer- 
tain at  a  time  when  the  utmost  coolness  was  necessary. 
At  one  point  the  leap  from  one  root  to  the  next  was  too 
great  for  him.     He  turned  his  eye  quickly  to  one  side  to 
seek  a  nearer  stem  ;  in  doing  so  he  encountered  the  gaze 
of  a  serpent.     It  was  not  a  large  one.  probably  about 
ten  feet  long,  but  he  knew  it  to  be  one  whose  bite   was 
deadly.     In  the  surprise  and  fear  of  the  moment  he  took 
the  long  leap,  came  short  of  the  root  by  about  six  inches 
and  alighted  up  to  the  waist  in  the  soft  mud. 

Almost  involuntarily  he  cast  his  eves  behind  him  and 
saw  neither  sheego  njr  serpent.  'He  breathed  more 
freely,  and  assayed  to  extricate  himself  from  his  un- 
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pleasant  position.  Stretching  out  his  hands  to  the  root 
above  his  head,  he  found  that  it  was  beyond  his  reach. 
The  sudden  fear  that  this  produced  caused  him  to  make 
a  violent  struggle,  and  in  his  next  effort  he  succeeded  in 
catching  a  twig ;  it  supported  him  for  a  moment,  then 
broke,  and  he  fell  back  again  into  the  mud.  Each  suc- 
cessive struggle  only  sank  him  deeper.  As  the  thick 
adhesive  semi -liquid  clung  to  his  lower  limbs  and  rose 
slowly  on  his  chest,  the  wretched  man  uttered  a  loud  cry 
of  despair.  He  felt  that  he  was  brought  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  death  in  its  most  awful  form.  The  mud 
was  soon  up  to  his  arm-pits.  As  the  hopelessness  of  his 
condition  forced  itself  upon  him,  he  began  to  shout  for 
help  until  the  dark  woods  resounded  with  his  cries  ;  but 
no  help  came,  and  the  cold  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon 
his  brow  as  he  shrieked  aloud  in  agony,  and  prayed  for 
mercy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

JIM  SCROGGLES  RESCUED,  AND  GLYN'.'  AND  AILIE  LOST — 
A  CAPTURE,  UPSET,  CHASE,  ESCAPE,  AND  HAPPT 
RETURN. 

The  merciful  manner  in  which  God  sends  deliverance 
at  the  eleventh  hour  has  been  so  often  experienced  and 
recognized,  that  it  has  originated  the  well-known  proverb, 
"Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity;"  and  this 
proverb  is  true  not  only  in  reference  to  man's  soul,  but 
often,  also,  in  regard  to  his  temporal  a£Fairs. 

While  the  wretched  sailor  was  uttering  cries  for  help, 
which  grew  feebler  every  moment  as  he  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  mto  what  now  he  believed  should  be  his  grave, 
his  comrades  were  hastening  forward  to  his  rescue. 

Alarmed  at  his  prolonged  absence,  they  had  armed 
themselves,  and  set  out  in  search  of  him,  headed  by  the 
trader  and  led  by  the  negro,  who  tracked  his  steps  with 
that  tmerrmg  certainty  which  seems  peculiar  to  all 
savages.  The  shrieks  uttered  by  their  poor  comrade 
soon  reached  their  ears,  and  after  some  little  difficulty, 
owmg  to  the  cries  becoming  faint,  and  at  last  inaudible, 
they  discovered  the  swamp  where  he  lay,  and  revived 
his  hope  and  energy  by  their  shouts.  They  found  him 
nearly  up  to  the  neck  in  mud,  and  the  little  of  him  that 
still  remained  above  ground  was  scarcely  recognizable. 

It  cost  them  nearly  an  hour,  with  the  aid  of  poles, 
and  ropes  extemporized  out  of  their  garments,  to  drag 
Jim  from  his  perilous  position  and  place  him  on  solid 
ground ;  and  after  they  had  accomplished  this,  it  took 
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more  than  an  hour  longer  to  clean  him  and  get  him 
recruited  sufficiently  to  accompany  them  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  the  canoe. 

The  poor  man  was  deeply  moved ;  and  when  he  fully 
realized  the  fact  that  he  was  saved,  he  wept  like  a  child, 
and  then  thanked  God  fervently  for  his  deliverance.  As 
the  night  was  approaching,  and  the  canoe,  with  Ailie  in 
it,  had  been  left  in  charge  only  of  Glynn  Proctor,  Jim's 
recovery  was  expedited  as  much  as  possible,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  walk  they  turned  to  retrace  their 
steps. 

Man  knows  not  what  a  day  or  an  hour  will  bring  forth. 
For  many  years  one  may  be  permitted  to  move  on  "the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,"  without  anything  of  momentous 
import  occurring  to  mark  the  passage  of  his  little  span 
of  time  as  it  sweeps  him  onward  to  eternity.  At  another 
period  of  life,  events,  it  may  be  of  ilie  most  startling  and 
abidingly  impressive  nature,  are  crowded  into  a  few 
months  or  weeks,  or  even  days.  So  it  "\^as  now  with  our 
travellers  on  the  African  river.  When  they  reached  the 
spot  where  they  had  dined,  no  one  replied  to  their  shouts. 
The  canoe,  Glyim,  and  the  child  were  gone. 

On  making  this  terrible  discovery  the  whole  party 
were  filled  with  indescribable  consternation,  and  ran 
wildly  hither  and  thither,  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the 
river,  shouting  the  names  of  Glynn  Proctor  and  Ailie, 
until  the  woods  rang  again.  Captain  Dunning  was 
almost  mad  with  anxiety  and  horror.  His  imagination 
pictured  his  child  in  every  conceivable  danger.  He 
thought  of  her  as  drowned  in  the  river  and  devoured" 
by  crocodiles ;  as  carried  away  by  the  natives  into  hope- 
less captivity ;  or,  perhaps,  killed  by  wild  beasts  in  the 
forest.  When  several  hours  had  elapsed,  and  still  no 
sign  of  the  missing  ones  could  be  discovered,  he  fell 
down  exhausted  on  the  river's  bank,  and  groaned  aloud 
in  his  despair. 

But  Ailie  was  not  lost.  The  Heavenly  Father  in 
whom  she  trusted  still  watched  over  and  cared  for  her, 
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and  Glynn  Proctor's  stout  right  arm  was  still  by  her 
side  to  protect  her. 

About  half-an-hour  after  the  party  had  gone  off  in 
search  of  their  lost  companion,  a  large  canoCj  full  of 
negroes,  came  sweeping  down  the  river.  Glynn  and 
Aihe  hid  themselves  in  the  bushes,  and  lay  perfectly 
still,  hoping  they  might  be  passed  by.  But  they  forgot 
that  the  blue  smoke  of  their  fire  curled  up  through  the 
foliage  and  revealed  their  presence  at  once.  On  observ- 
ing the  smoke,  the  savages  gave  a  shout,  and,  running 
their  canoe  close  in  to  the  bank,  leaped  ashore  and 
began  to' scamper  through  the  wood  like  baboons. 

Only  a  few  minutes  passed  before  they  discovered  the 
two  hiders,  whom  they  surrounded  and  gazed  upon  in 
the  utmost  possible  amazement,  shouting  the  while  with 
delight,  as  if  they  had  discovered  a  couple  of  new 
species  of  monkey.  Glynn  ;.  'v  nature  a  reckless  and 
hasty  youth.     He  felt  thi  r  of  a  young  giant 

within  him,  and  his  first  imj  ...,e  was  to  leap  upon  the 
new-comers,  and  knock  them  down  right  antl  left.  For- 
tunately, for  Ailie's  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  he  had 
wisdom  enough  to  know  that  though  he  had  possessed 
the  power  of  ten  giants,  he  could  not  hope,  singly,  to 
overcome  twenty  negroes,  all  of  whom  wee  strong, 
active,  and  lithe  as  panthers.    He  i.ierefore  assumed  a 
good-humoured  free-and-easy  air,  and  allowed  himself 
and  Ailie  to  be  looked  at  and  handled  without  ceremony. 
The  savages  were  evidently  not  ill-disposed  towards 
the  wanderers.    They  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  spoke 
to  each  other  rapidly  in  what,  to  Glynn,  was  of  course 
an  unknown  tongue.    One  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
of  the  party  passed  his  long  black  fingers  through 
Ailie's  glossy  curls  with  evident  surprise  and  delight. 
He  then  advanced  to  Glynn,  and  said  something  like — 
"Holli-boobo-gaddle-bump-um-peepi-daddle-dumps." 
To  which  Glynn  replied  very  naturally^  "I   don't 
understand  you." 
Of  course  he  did  not.    And  he  might  have  known 
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Well  enough  that  the  negro  could  not  understand  kim^ 
But  h(  deemed  it  wiser  to  make  a  reply  of  some  kind, 
however  unintelligible,  than  to  stand  like  a  post  and 
say  nothing. 

Again  the  negro  spoke,  and  again  Glynn  made  the 
same  reply;  whereupon  the  black  fellow  turned  round 
to  his  comrades  and  looked  at  them,  and  they,  in  reply 
to  the  look,  burst  again  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, and  cut  a  variety  of  capers,  the  very  simplest  of 
which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  merry- 
andrew  in  the  civilized  world,  had  he  been  able  to 
execute  it.  This  was  all  very  well,  no  doubt,  and  ex- 
ceedingly amusing,  not  to  say  surprising;  but  it  became 
quite  a  different  matter  when^  after  satisfying  their 
curiosity,  these  dark  gentlemen  coolly  collected  the 
property  of  the  white  men.  stowed  it  away  in  the  small 
canoe,  and  made  signs  to  Glynn  and  Ailie  to  enter. 

Glynn  showed  a  decided  objection  to  obey,  on  which 
two  stout  fellows  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and 
pointed  sternly  to  the  canoe,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Hobbi- 
doddle-hoogumtoly- whack,"  which,  being  interpreted 
(no  doubt)  meant,  "If  you  don't  go  quietly,  we'll  force 
you." 

Again  the  young  sailor's  spirit  leaped  up.  He  clenched 
his  fists,  nis  brow  flushed  crimson,  and,  in  another 
instant,  whatever  might  have  been  the  consequence,  the 
two  negroes  would  certainly  have  lain  recumbent  on  the 
sward,  had  it  not  suddenly  occurred  to  Glynn  that  he 
might,  by  appearing  to  submit,  win  the  confidence  of 
his  captors,  and,  at  the  first  night-encampment,  quietly 
make  his  escape  with  Ailie  in  his  arms ! 

Glynn  was  at  that  romantic  age  when  young  men  have 
a  tendency  to  think  themselves  capable  of  dcing  almost 
anything,  with  or  without  ordinary  facilities,  and  in  the 
face  of  any  amount  of  adverse  circumstance.  He  there- 
fore stepped  willingly  and  even  cheerfully  into  the  canoe, 
in  which  his  and  bis  comrades'  baggage  had  been  already 
stowed,  and  seating  himself  in  the  stern  took  up  the 
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pt7r"I!f  "f^^^^-  *  ^®  ^as  ordered  to  quit  tlmt  post,  how- 

W  'and  n,X7^tt  P°^'1",  °^S''°'  ^"^  "^^^e  to  sit   n  tlTe 
bo^/  and  paddle  there.     AUio  was  placed  with  croat  care 

skiis'  rih'  °^  '^'  '""°^  "'^""S  a  heap  of  siff  leopa'd! 
skins    for  the  savages  evidently  regarded  her  as  something 

7Z  S3i:y?^^  '^"^  ''^^'''^'  «P«^--  P-hapf 
This    done,   they  leaped  into   their  large   canoe    and. 
out  from  the  bank,  and  descended  the  stream 
f«ir?i^«;  ?i^"'"  ^^^^l^°^?d  Ailie,  in  a  whisper-for  she 
aiVe'to  do"^'   ""^  '^^""^"^  ^^  ^-k  serirus-"what 

"  Indeed,  my  pet.  I  don't  know,"  rephed  Glynn   looking, 
round  and  encomitering  tU  gaze  of  the  negro  In  the  stem 

wly  of'pfy!"^^  '^^"^'  ^"^  ---d  a^sav^gl'^^n'^S; 

guagf  ^^(Juf^^f  \^^'i  ^^'^  -  ^-^  -  ^  P-^  ^  o^ian- 

"  Could  you  not,"  she  said,  in  a  half-whisoer   "  r„f  th^ 

Z^'^  ^r?^^"  '™^  "-'  ""'^  «i  -  P^*'n| 

do  with  the  feUow  hi  the  stern  "    Sfu    "??'  '''°'''?  "^ 

front^ight  take  it^'tS%'hr,;ein'f=;' d'SfeX^r 
you  know,  and  what  then  ?  "  P^tuuie  atter  us, 

"l^w!7on't^"i:;,X"'lrng^?^^^^^^^^^^^       to  cry. 
over  his  shoulder'^;it7muchTonc:^'  ""i^T'l  ^^,^1^? 
to^^et  you  out  of  this  scrape  somehow-now  seT^f^j^ 

The  youth  spoke  so  confidently,  that  the  child  f«lf 
somehow  comforted,  so  drying  her  eve«  ,h!  ?**"^,  ^®f 
apong  the  leopard-skins.  wTere .  gf^nrvent  to  S  ^^'^ 
sional  sob,  she  speedily  L.  fast  Sp^  ^'"'  ^  *°  °^*'^^- 
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TJiey  continued  to  advance  thus  in  silenre  for  nearly 
an  hour,  crossed  a  small  lake,  and  again  entered  the  river. 
After  descending  this  some  time,  the  attention  of  the 
whole  party  was  attracted  to  a  group  of  liippopotami, 
gambolling  in  the  mud-banks  and  in  the  river  a  short 
distance  ilicad.  At  any  other  time  Glynn  would  have 
been  interested  in  the  sight  of  these  uncouth  monsters, 
Imt  he  had  seen  so  many  within  the  last  few  days  that  he 
was  becoming  comparatively  indifferent  to  them,  and  at 
that  moment  lie  was  too  much  filled  with  anxiety  to  take 
any  notice  of  them.  The  creatures  themselves,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  utterly  indifferent  to  the  strangers. 
They  continued  their  gambols  until  the  canoes  were 
quite  near,  and  then  they  dived.  Now,  hippopotami,  as 
we  have  before  hinted,  are  clumsy  and  stupid  creatures, 
so  much  so  that  they  occasionally  run  against  and  upset 
boats  and  canoes,  quite  unintentionally.  Knowing  this, 
the  natives  in  the  large  canoe  kept  a  sharp  look-out  in 
order  to  steer  clear  of  them. 

They  had  almost  succeeded  in  passing  the  place,  when 
a  huge  fellow,  like  a  sugar-punchean,  rose  close  to  the 
small  canoe,  and  grazed  it  with  his  tail.  Apparently  he 
considered  this  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  boat, 
for  he  wheeled  round  in  a  rage,  and  swam  violently 
towards  it.  The  negro  and  Glynn  sprang  to  their  feet 
on  the  instant,  and  the  former  raised  his  paddle  to  deal 
the  creature  a  blow  on  the  head.  Before  he  could  do 
so,  Glynn  leaped  lightly  over  Ailie,  who  had  just 
awakened,  caught  the  savage  by  the  ankles,  and  tossed 
him  overboard.  He  fell  with  a  heavy  splash  just  in  front 
of  the  cavernous  jaws  of  the  hippopotamus !  In  fact,  he 
had  narrowly  escaped  falling  head-first  into  the  creature's 
open  throat. 

The  nearness  of  the  animal  at  the  time  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  the  negro's  life,  for  it  did  not 
observe  where  he  had  vanished  to,  as  he  sank  under  its 
chin,  and  was  pushed  by  its  fore-legs  right  under  its 
body.  In  its  effort  to  lay  hold  of  the  negro,  the  hippo- 
potamus  made  a  partial  dive,  and  thus  passed  the  small 
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canoe.  \\  hen  it  again  rose  to  the  surface  the  lartre 
UV^Tu  \u  "y";  ^'  '^^'  •*  ^"sh^d.  drove  its  hamme^r! 
hke  skull  through  the  light  material  of  which  ,?w'[s 
made,  and  hen  seizing  the  broken  ends  in  .ts  strom' 
i'^firr  ''"°''  ^^"^  '^^^^^  *°  ^^"d  't  to  pieces  "a 

wn^!^"""^  i^''  occurred,  the  crew  had  leaped  into  the 
water,  and  were  now  swimming  madly  to  the  shore  A? 
the  same  moment  Glynn  cut  the  line  that  fastened  U.e 
two  canoes  together,  and  seizing  his  paddle'  ur"ed  s 
craft  up  the  river  as  fast  as  possible.  But  his  sS  arm 
could  not  drive  it  with  much  speed  agains  tt  e  s  reanT 
and  before  he  had  advanced  a  dozen  yards  one  of  the 
natives  overtook  him  and  several  more  fo  lowed  do  e 
behind.     Glynn  allowed  the  first  one  to  come  near  and 

edge  o^rhe^paddter^"^^"'""^  ''-"  ^"  ''^  '^^  ^^^^ 

nf  Th!/?""^  f '^°'  "^^^  "°*  ''^  ^  S^^tle  f'-^me  of  mind 
at  that  time,  by  any  means.  The  blow  was  given  with 
a  will,  and  would  probably  have  fractured  the  skull  of  a 
white  man;  but  that  of  a  negro  is  .proverbially  thick. 
The  fellow  was  only  stunned,  and  fell  back  among  his 
comrades,  who  judiciously  considering  that  such  treat- 
ment was  not  agreeable  and  ought  not  to  be  courted 
put  about,  and  made  for  the  shore  courted, 

Glynn  now  kept  his  canoe  well  over  to  the  left  side  of 
the  stream  while  the  savages  ran  along  the  right  bank, 
yellmg  ferociously  and  occasionally  attemptin|  to  swim 
towards  him,  but  without  success.  He  was  somewhat 
relieved  and  sent  them  a  shout  of  defiance,  which  was 
returned  of  course  with  interest.  Still  he  felt  that  his 
chance  of  escape  was  poor.  He  was  becoming  exhausted 
by  the  constant  and  violent  exertion  that  was  necessarv 
in  order  to  make  head  against  the  stream.  The  savages 
knew  this,  and  bided  their  time. 

As  he  continued  to  labour  slowly  up,  Glynn  came  to 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  which  joined  the  river  He 
knew  not  where  it  might  lead  to,  but  feeling   Uiat  he 
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could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  he  turned  into  it,  with- 
out any  very  definite  idea  as  to  what  he  would  attempt 
next.  The  stream  was  sluggish.  He  advanced  more 
easily,  and  after  a  few  strokes  of  the  paddle  doubled 
round  a  point  and  was  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  negroes, 
who  immediately  set  up  a  yell  and  plunged  into  the 
river,  intending  to  swim  over;  but  fortunately  it  was 
much  too  rapid  in  the  middle,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  return.  We  say  fortunately,  because,  had  they 
succeeded  in  crossing,  they  would  have  found  Glynn  in 
the  bushes  of  the  point  behind  which  he  had  disappeared, 
in  a  very  exhausted  state,  though  prepared  to  fight  to 
the  last  with  all  the  energy  of  despair. 

As  it  was,  he  had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  enemies,  after  regaining  the  right  bank,  set  off  at  a 
quick  run  down  the  river.  He  now  remembered  having 
seen  a  place  about  two  miles  further  down  that  looked 
like  a  ford,  and  he  at  once  concluded  his  pursuers  had 
set  off  to  that  point,  and  would  speedily  return  and 
easily  recapture  him  in  the  narrow  little  stream  into 
which  he  had  pushed.  To  cross  the  large  river  was  im- 
possil  e — the  canoe  would  have  been  swamped  in  the 
rapid.  But  what  was  to  hinder  him  from  paddling  close 
in  along  the  side,  and  perhaps  reach  the  lake  while  the 
negroes  were  looking  for  him  up  the  small  stream  ? 

He  put  this  plan  into  execution  at  once ;  and  Ailie  took 
a  paddle  in  her  small  hands  and  did  her  utmost  to  help 
him.  It  wasn't  much,  poor  thing ;  but  to  hear  the  way 
in  which  Glynn  encouraged  her  and  spoke  of  her  efforts, 
one  would  have  supposed  she  had  been  as  \iseful  as  a 
full-grown  man!  After  a  couple  of  hours'  hard  work, 
they  emerged  upon  the  lake,  and  here  Glynn  felt  that 
he  was  pretty  safe,  because,  in  the  still  water,  no  man 
could  swim  nearly  as  fast  as  he  could  paddle.  Besides, 
it  was  now  getting  dark,  so  he  pushed  out  towards  a 
rocky  islet  on  which  there  were  only  a  few  small  bushes, 
resolved  to  take  a  short  rest  there,  and  then  continue  his 
flight  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
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fh.^y^n^  f^'^"""  '^^r'l'^   ^^'""-''^  ^°°^^  •^'scuit,  Which  was 

ng  Aihe  broke  off  some  branches  from  the  low  bushes 
that  covered  the  little  rocky  islet,  and  spread  theu^  out 
on  a  flat  rock  for  a  couch;  this  done,  she  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  large  stone  and  gazed  round  upon  the  calm 
surface  of  the  beautiful  lake,  in  the  dark  depths  of 
down  there^^^"  twinkled  as  if  there  were  another  sky 

"Now  Ailie."  said  Glynn,  "romc  along  and  have 
supper.  It  s  not  a  very  tempting  one.  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  hard  fare  ar.d  a  hard  bed  to-night, 
as  I  dare  not  light  a  fire  lest  the  negroes  should  observe 
It  and  catch  us. 

"I'm  sorry  for  that,"  replied  the  child;  «  for  a  fire  is 
so  nice  and  cheery;  and  it  helps  to  keep  off  the  wild 
beasts,  too,  doesn  t  it  ?" 

"Well,  it  does;  but  there  are  no  wild  beasts  on  such 
a  small  rock  as  this,  and  th-  sides  are  luckily  too  steep 
for  crocodiles  to  crawl  up." 

"Shall  we  sleep  here  tili  morning?"  asked  Ailie. 
munching  her  hard  biscuit  and  drinking  her  tin  panni- 

h^  r  '''^'^''  "^^^^  ^""^^^  ''^^^^^'  ^°'  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^y 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  Glynn.     "We  must  be  up  and 

away  in  an  hour  at  farthest.    So,  as  I  see  you're  about 

do^To  res"" ""  °"^  ^"PP^""'  ^  Propose  that  you  lie 

Ailie  was  only  too  glad  to  accede  to  this  proposal. 
She  lay  down  on  the  branches,  and  after  Glynn  had 
covered  her  with  a  blanket,  he  stretched  himself  on  a 
leopard-skm  beside  her,  and  both  of  them  fell  asleep  in 
bye  minutes.  The  mosquitoes  were  very  savage  that 
lught,  but  the  sleepers  were  too  much  fatigued  to  mind 
their  vicious  attacks. 

Glynn  slept  two  hours,  and  then  he  wakened  with  a 
st^t,  as  most  persons  do  when  they  have  arranged 
before  going  to  sleep,  to  rise  at  a  certain  hour.    He  rose 
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softly,  carried  ihc  pruviMons  back  to  the  canor.  and  in 
his  sleepy  condition  almost  stepped  upon  the  head  ot  a 
huge  crocodile,  which,  ignorant  of  their  presence,  had 
landed  its  head  on  the  islet  in  order  to  have  a  snoow 
Then  he  roused  Ailic.  and  led  hrr.  more  than  hall 
asleep,  down  to  the  beach,  and  lifted  her  into  the  canoe, 
af^T  which  he  pushed  off,  and  paddled  brisk  y  over  the 
St...  waters  of  the  star-lit  lake.  Ailie  merely  yawned 
during  all  these  proceedings ;  said.  "  Dear  me !  is  it  time 
to— yeaow!  oh.  I'm  so  sleepy;'  mumbled  something 
about  papa  wondering  what  had  become  of  Jim 
Scroggles.  and  about  h-^  being  convinced  .hat-  yeaow  ! 
-the  ship  must  ha'-e  itself  among  the  whales  and 

monkeys;"  and  then,  dropping  her  head  on  the  leopard- 
skins  with  a  deep  sigh  of  comfort,  she  returned  to  the 

land  of  Nod.  .       .  ...       ,     . 

Glynn  Proctor  worked  so  well  that  it  was  still  early  m 
th-  morning  and  quite  dark  when  he  arrived  at  the  en - 
rampmcnt  whore  they  had  been  made  prisoners.     Hi^ 
heart  beat  audibly  as  he  approached  the  dark  landing- 
place,  and  observed  no  sign    of   his    comrades.      Ihr 
moment  the  bow  of  the  canoe  touched  the  shore,  he  sprang 
over  the  side.  and.  without  disturbing  the  little  sleeper, 
drew  it  gently  up  the  bank,  and  fastened  the  bow-rope  to 
a  tree;  then  he  hurued  to  the  spot  where  they  had  slept 
and  found  all  the  fires  out  except  one,  of  which  a  tew 
dull  embers  still  remained;  but  no  comrade  was  visible. 
It  is  a  felicitous  arrangement  of  our  organs  of  sense, 
that  where  one  organ  fails  to  convey  to  our  inward  man 
information  regarding  the  outward  world,  another  often 
steps  in  to  supply  its  place,  and  perform  the  necdfu 
duty    We  have  said  that  Glynn  Proctor  saw  nothmg  ot 
his  comrades.-although  he  gazed  earnestly  all  round 
the  camp— for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  was  almost 
pitch-dark;  but  although  his  eyes  were  useless,  his  ears 
were  uncommonly  acute,  and  through    heir  mstrument- 
alitv  he  became  cognizant. of  a  sounp.    It  might  have 
been  distant  thunder,  but  was  too  continuous  and  regular 
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for  that.  It  might  have  been  the  distant  rumbhng  u{ 
heavy  wagons  or  artillery  over  a  paved  road  ;  but  there 
were  neither  wagonn  nor  roads  in  those  African  wilds.  It 
might  have  been  the  prolonged  choking  of  an  alligator 
— it  might,  in  fact,  have  been  anything  ina  region  like 
that,  where  everything,  almost,  was  curious,  tind  new,  and 
strange,  and  wild,  and  unaccountable  ;  and  the  listener 
was  beginning  to  entertain  the  most  uncomfortable  ideas 
of  what  it  probably  was,  when  a  gasp  and  a  peculiar 
snort  apprised  him  that  it  was  a  human  snore  ! — at  least, 
if  not  a  human  snore,  it  was  that  of  some  living  creature 
which  indulged  to  a  very  extravu^^ant  degree  in  that 
curious  and  altogether  objectionable  practice. 

St«pping  cautiously  forward  on  tip-toe,  Glynn  searched 
among  the  leaves  all  round  the  fire,  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  somida,  but  nothing  was  to  be  found  ;  and  he 
experienced  a  sUght  feeling  of  supernatural  dread  creeping 
over  him,  when  a  peculiarly  loud  metallic  snore  sounded 
clear  above  his  head.  Looking  up,  he  beheld  by  the  dull 
red  '■''•''*  of  the  almost  extinct  fire,  the  form  of  Phil  Briant, 
hftii  'd,  half-reclining,  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  not 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  clasping  another  braricii 
tightly  with  both  arms. 

At  that  moment,  Ailie,  who  had  awakened,  ran  up, 
and  caught  Glynn  by  the  hand. 

"  Hallo  !  Briant !  "  exclaimed  Glynn 

A  very  loud  snore  was  the  reply. 

"  Briant !    Phil  Briant,  I  say  ;  hallo  !  Phil !  "  shouted 

Gljrnn. 

'•  Arrah  !  howld  yer  noise  will  ye,"  muttered  the  still 
sleeping  man — "  sno-o-o-o-re  !  " 

"A  fall !  a  fall !— all  hands  ahoy  !  tumble  up  there, 
tumble  up !  "  shouted  Glynn,  in  the  nautical  tones  which 
he  well  knew  would  have  their  effect  upon  his  comrade. 

He  was  right.  They  had  more  than  their  usual  effect 
on  him.  The  instant  he  heard  them,  Phil  Briant  shouted 
— "  Ay,  ay,  sir !  "  and,  throwing  his  legs  over  the  side  of 
what  he  supposed  to  be  uis  hammock,  he  carao  down 
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bodily  on  what  he  supposed  to  be  th«  deck  with  a  whack 
that  caused  him  to  utter  an  involuntary  but  tremendous 
howl. 

"  Oh  !  orlj  !  oh  !  murther  !  oh  whirra  !  "  he  cried,  as  he 
lay  half-stunned.  "  Oh,  it's  kilt  I  am  entirely— dead  as 
mutton  at  last,  an'  no  mistake.  Sure  I  might  have 
knowd  it— och!  worse  luck!  Didn't  yer  poor  owld 
mother  tell  ye,  Phil,  that  ye'd  come  to  a  baa  end — she 
did " 

"  Are  yo  badly  hurt  ?  "  said  Glyiin,  stooping  over  his 
friend  in  real  alarm. 

At  the  sound  of  hh  voice  Briant  ceased  his  wails,  rose 
into  a  sitting  posture,  skaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  (a 
most  unnecessary  proceeding  under  the  circumstances), 
and  stared  at  him. 

"  It's  me,  Phil ;  all  right,  and  Ailie.  We've  escaped, 
and  got  safe  back  again. 

"  It's  jokin'  ye  are,"  said  Briant,  with  the  imbecile 
smile  of  a  man  who  only  half  believes  what  he  actually 
sees.  "  I'm  draimin',  that's  it.  Go  away,  avic,  an'  don  t 
be  botherin'  me." 

"  It's  quite  true,  though,  I  assure  you,  my  boy,  I've 
managed  to  give  the  niggers  the  slip  ;  and  here^s  Ailie, 
too,  all  safe,  and  ready  to  convince  you  of  the  fact." 

Phil  Briant  looked  at  one  and  then  at  the  other  in 
unbounded  amazement  for  a  few  seconds,  after  which  he 
gave  a  short  laugh  as  if  of  pity  for  his  own  weakness, 
and  his  face  assumed  a  mild  aspect  as  he  said  softly, 
*'  It's  all  a  draim,  av  coorse  it  is  !  "  He  even  turned 
away  his  eyes  for  a  moment  in  order  to  give  the  vision 
time  to  dissipate.  But  on  looking  round  again,  there  it 
was,  as  palpable  as  ever.  Faith  in  the  fidelity  of  his 
own  eyesight  returned  in  a  moment,  and  Phil  Briant 
forgetting  his  bodily  pains,  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  roar 
of  joy,  seized  Ailie  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  embraced 
Glynn  Proctor  with  a  squeeze  like  that  of  a  loving  bear, 
and  then  began  to  dance  an  Irish  jig,  quite  regarmess  of 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  performed  in  the 
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fire,  the  embers  of  which  he  sent  flying  in  all  directions 
like  a  display  of  fireworks.  He  cheered,  too,  now  and 
then  like  a  maniac — 

"  Oh,  happy  day  I  I've  found  ye,  have  I  ?  after  all  me 
trouble,  tool  Hooray!  an*  wan  chair  more  for  luck. 
Av  me  sowl  only  don't  lape  clane  out  o'  me  body,  it's 

meself  11  be  thankful !  But,  sure— I'm  forgittin' " 

Briant  paused  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  uproarious 
dance,  and  seized  a  burning  stick,  which  he  attempted  to 
blow  into  a  flame  with  intense  vehemence  of  action. 
Having  succeeded,  he  darted  towards  an  open  space  a 
few  yards  off,  in  the  centre  of  which  lay  a  large  pile  of 
dry  sticks.  To  these  be  applied  the  lighted  brand,  and 
the  next  instant  a  glare  of  ruddy  flame  leaped  upwards, 
and  sent  a  shower  of  sparks  high  above  the  forest  trees 
into  the  sky.  He  then  returned,  panting  a  good  d«»l, 
but  much  composed,  and  said — 

"Now,  darlints,  come  an'  help  me  to  gather  the  bits  o* 
stick ;  somebody's  bin  scatterin*  them  all  over  the  place, 
they  have,  bad  luck  to  them  !  an'  then  ye'U  sit  down  and 
talk  a  bit,  an"  tell  me  all  about  it." 
"But  what's  the  fire  for  ? "  asked  Ailie. 
"Ay,  ye  may  say  that,"  added  Glynn ;  "we  don't  need 
such  a  huge  bonfire  as  that  to  cook  our  supper  with." 

"Och!  be  aisy,  do.  It'll  do  its  work;  small  doubt 
o  that.  The  cap'n,  poor  man,  ye  know,  is  a'most  de- 
ranged, an'  they're  every  one  o'  them  off  at  this  good 
minute  scourin'  the  woods  lookin'  for  ye.,  O,  then,  it's 
sore  hearts  we've  had  this  day !  An'  wan  was  sent  wan 
way,  an'  wan  another,  an'  the  cap'n  tiisself  he  wint  up 
the  river,  and,  before  he  goes,  he  says  to  me,  says  he, 
Bnant,  you'll  stop  here  and  watch  the  camp,  for  maybe 
they'll  come  wanderin'  back  to  it,  av  they've  bin  and  lost 
theirselves;  an'  mind  ye  don't  lave  it  or  go  to  slape. 
An'  if  they  do  come,  or  ye  hear  any  news  o'  them,  jist 
you  light  up  a  great  fire,  an'  I'll  be  on  the  look  out,  an' 
we  11  all  on  us  come  back  as  fast  as  we  can.'  Now,  that's 
the  truth,  an'  the  whole  truth,  an'  nothin'  but  the  truth. 
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as  the  judge  said  to  the  witness  when  he  swore  at 
him." 

This  was  a  comforting  piece  of  information  to  Glyim 
and  Ailie,  so,  without  further  delay,  they  assisted  their 
overjoyed  comrade  to  collect  the  scattered  embers  of  the 
fire  and  boil  the  kettle.  In  this  work  they  were  all  the 
more  energetic  that  the  pangs  of  himger  were  beginning 
to  remind  them  of  the  frugal  and  scanty  nature  of  their 
last  meal. 

The  bonfire  4id  its  work  effectually.  From  all  parts 
of  the  forest  to  which  they  had  wandered,  the  party  came, 
dropping  in  one  by  one  to  congratulate  the  lost  and  found 
pair.  Last  of  all  came  Captain  Dunning  and  Tim  Rokens, 
for  the  harpooner  had  vowed  he  would  "  stick  to  the  cap'h 
through  thick  and  thin."  Tim  kept  his  word  faithfully. 
Through  thick  tangled  brakes  and  thin  mud-swamps  did 
he  follow  his  wretched  commander  that  night  until  he 
could  scarcely  stand  for  fatigue,  or  keep  his  eyes  open 
for  sleep ;  and  when  the  captain  rushed  into  the  camp  at 
last,  and  clasped  his  sobbing  child  to  his  heart,  Tim 
Rokens  rushed  in  along  with  him,  halted  beside  him, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  looked  on,  while 
his  eyes  blinked  with  irresistible  drowsiness,  and  his  mud* 
bespattered  visage  beamed  with  excessive  joy. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REMARKS  ON  "  LIFE  "—A  MONKEY  SHOT 
AND  A  MONKEY  FOUND— JACKO  DESCRIBED. 

"Such  is  life!"  There  is  deep  meaning  in  that  ex- 
pression, though  it  is  generally  applied  in  a  bantering 
manner  to  life  in  all  its  phases,  under  all  its  peculiar 
and  diversified  circumstances.  Taking  a  particular  view 
of  things  in  general,  we  may  say  of  life  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  diverse  and  misce?'-'ieous  materials: — the 
grave  and  the  gay ;  the  sad  and  the  comic ;  the  extra- 
ordinary and  the  commonplace;  the  flat  and  the 
piquant;  the  heavy  and  the  light;  the  religious  and  the 
profane ;  the  bright  and  the  dark ;  the  shadow  and  the 
sunshine.  All  these,  and  a  great  deal  more,  similar  as 
well  as  dissimilar,  enter  into  the  composition  of  what 
we  familiarly  term  life. 

These  elements,  too,  are  not  arranged  according  to 
order,  at  least,  order  that  is  perceptible  to  our  feeble 
human  understandings.  That  there  does  exist  both 
order  and  harmony  is  undeniable;  but  we  cannot  see  it. 
The  elements  appear  to  be  miscellaneously  intermingled 
— to  be  accidentally  thrown  together;  yet,  while  look- 
ing at  them  in  detail  there  seems  to  us  a  good  deal  of 
unreasonable  and  chaotic  jumble,  in  regarding  them  as  a 
whole,  or  as  a  series  of  wholes,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
.there  is  a  certain  harmony  of  arrangement  that  may  be 
termed  kaleidoscopical ly  beautiful ;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  events,  we  are  called  to  the  contemplation  of 
something  grand  or  lovely,  followed  rather  abruptly  by 
something  curiously  contemptible  or  absurd,  we  are 
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tempted  to  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  are  too 
ex^rS^J'S^clfslffe^?^  '''''  ^^^^^  '"  ^^-" 

hJ^K  J^^''?f  '""u"^^^  ^i^  ^"*^"^^  to  a  social  reunion. 
He  chats  and  laughs  at  the  passing  jest,  or  takes  part 
in  the  music-the  glee,  or  the  comic  song.  A  serv^t 
whispers  m  his  ear.  Ten  minutes  elapfe.  and  he  "s 
standmg  by  Je  bed  of  death.  He  watches  the  flickering 
flame;  he  endeavours  to  relieve  the  agonised  frame-  hf 

Th?  drl''lin°s  ^  '^'^'  '^°"  ^5^  P^^^  bfo'lnd  moi  ten 
the  dry  hps,  or,  pours  words  of  true,  earnest,  tender 

comfort  mto  the  ears  of  the  bereaved.     The  contras 

here  is  very  violent  and  sudden.     We  have  chSn 

&ed  ttr^'  ''"'^^^^  r^"^^  '^^  the S  taUs 
afforded  in  the  experience  of  men;  yet  such,  in  a  ereater 

or  less  degree  IS  life,  in  the  case  of  every  one  bofnTnto 
this  v^onderf  ul  world  of  ours,  and  such,  undouKly?  k 
was  intended  to  be.  "There  is  a  time  for  all  things" 
We  were  made  capable  of  laughing  and  cryinV  hire 
ol^At"^  ^T^  t'^^^  indullence!  in  the  Sa  ?.  we 
ndir^,lrii\  ^i''y-  .^"^  °°^  °^  °"r  great  aims  in 
\h^,t  u  ^1^°  ^?  our  hearts  and  affections  so  trained 
that  we  shall  laugh  and  cry  at  the  right  time     It  mav 

possible,  doing  both  at  once 

Now,  such  being  life,  we  consider  that  we  shall  be 
doing  no  violence  to  the  harmonies  of  lifeTf  we  sud 
denly  and  without  further  preface,  transport  thHeade; 
into  the  middle  of  next  day,  and  a  considerable  distance 
trrilSr""  "'  "'"'  "'  '^'^  '''  some  \'imf  been 
Here  he  (or  she)  will  find  Ailie  and  her  father  anH 
the  whole  party  in  fact,  floating  calmly  and  peasknt"v 
down  the  stream  in  their  canoe  Pleasantly 

'"  Now,  this  is  wot  I  do  eniov  "  said  Rr.i'»«c   i 

^n«I^\S's^'.S^""''='  -"  "•  '""S  I've  known 


TIM  ROKENS*  PECULIARITIES  I45 

To  judge  from  the  profuse  perspiration  that  flowed  from 
his  brow,  and  from  the  excessive  redness  of  his  face,  one 
would  suppose  that  Rokens'  experience  of  "  pleasant  sort 
o    things      had  not   hitherto   been  either  extensive  or 
deep.     But  the  man  meant  what  he  said,  and  a  well- 
known    proverb   clears    up   the    mystery— "  What's    one 
mans  meat  is  another's  poison!"    Hard  work,  violent 
physical    exertion,    and    excessive    heat    were    Rokens' 
delight    and,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  flabbv- 
^u^i  ?*i  jndividuals.   there   can    be   no   reasonable 
doubt  that  Rokens  meant  it,  when  he  added,  emphatic- 
J^y.      Its  fuss-rate;  tip-top;  A  1  on  Lloyd's.  tAt's  a 

Phil  Briant  on  hearing  this  laid  down  his  paddle,  also 
wriped  his  forehead  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and 
exclaimed— 

**  Ditto,  says  I." 

,,.^'if'?"P??  Glynn  laughed,  and  Jim  Scroggles  grunted 
(this  bemg  Am  method  of  laughing),  and  the  captain  shook 
nis  bead,  and  said —    • 

"  P'r'aps  it  is,  my  lads,  a  pleasant  sort  o'  thing,  but  the 
sooner  we  re  out  of  it  the  better.  I've  no  notion  of  a 
country  where  the  natives  murder  poor  little  boys  in  cold 
blood,  and  carry  off  your  goods  and  chattels  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

The  captain  looked  at  Ailie  as  he  spoke,  thereby 
implying  that  she  was  part  of  the  "goods  and  chattels" 
referred  to. 

Jl  ^}^J^.  '^'^  *  ^^°^  '  *"'  without  sayin'  by  yer  lave  too  " 
added  Bnant  who  had  a  happy  facihty  of  changing  his 
opmion  on  the  shortest  notice  to  accommodate  himself 
to  circumstances.  "^m-cu 

"  Oh,  the  monkey  !  "  screamed  Ailie. 

Now  as  AiUe  sereamed  this  just  as  Briant  ceased  to  speak 
f^i tuT^'T-A^^^f'  °r  appeared  to  point,  strSLht 
?^rh^A  "^^^£"*^ «.  '««=«.  it  was  natural  tTsuppose  that 
fcw  pi    T.*^  becoming  somewhat  personal-the  more  so 
that  Bnant's  visage,  when  wrinkled  up  and  tanned  by  the 
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glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  was  not  unlike  to  that  of  a  large 
baboon.  But  every  one  knew  that  Ailie  was  a  gentle, 
well-behaved  creature — except,  perhaps,  when  she  was 
seized  with  one  of  her  gleeful  fits  that  bordered  some- 
times upon  mischief — so  that  instead  of  supposing  that 
she  had  made  a  personal  attack  on  the  unoffending 
Irishman,  the  boat's  crew  instantly  directed  their  eyes 
close  past  Briant's  face  and  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood 
beyond,  where  they  saw  a  sight  that  filled  them  with 
surprise. 

A  large-leaved  tree  of  the  palm  species  overhung  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  formed  a  support  to  a  wild  vine 
and  sf'veral  bright-flowering  parasitical  plants  that 
drooped'  in  graceful  luxuriance  from  its  branches  and 
swept  the  stream,  which  at  that  place  was  dark,  smooth, 
and  deep.  On  the  top  of  this  tree,  in  among  the 
branches,  sat  a  monkey — at  least  so  Ailie  called  it ; 
but  the  term  ape  or  baboon  would  have  been  more 
appropriate,  for  the  creature  was  a  very  large  one, 
and,  if  the  expression  of  its  countenance  indicated  in  any 
degree  the  feelings  of  its  heart,  also  a  very  fierce  one — 
an  exceedingly  ferocious  one  indeed.  .This  monkey's 
face  was  as  black  us  coal,  and  its  two  deep-seated 
eyes  were,  if  possible,  blacker  than  coal.  Its  head  was 
bald,  but  the  rest  of  its  body  was  plentifully  covered 
with  hair. 

Now  this  monkey  was  evidently  caught — taken  by 
surprise — for  instead  of  trying  to  escape  as  the  canoe 
approached,  it  sat  there  chattering  and  exhibiting  its  teeth 
to  a  degree  that  was  quite  fiendish,  not  to  say— under  the 
circumstances — unnecessary.  As  the  canoe  dropped 
slowly  down  the  river,  it  became  obvious  that  this  monkey 
had  a  baby,  for  a  very  small  and  delicate  creature  was 
seen  clinging  round  the  big  one's  waist  with  its  little 
hands  grasping  tightly  the  long  hair  on  the  mother's 
sides,  its  arms  being  much  too  short  to  encircle  her 
body.  Ailie's  heart  leapt  with  an  emotion  of  tender 
delight  as  she  observed  that  the  baby  monkey's  face  was 
white  and  sweet-looking ;  yes,   we  might  even  go  the 
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length  of  saying  that,  for  a  monkey,  it  was  actually 
pretty.  But  it  had  a  subdued,  sorrowful  look  that  was 
really  touching  to  behold.  It  seemed  as  though  that  in- 
fantine monkey  had,  in  the  course  of  its  brief  career, 
been  subjected  to  every  species  of  affliction,  to  every 
imaginable  kind  of  heart-crushing  sorrow,  and  had 
remained  deeply  meek  and  humble  under  it  all.  Only 
for  one  brief  instant  did  a  diflferent  expression  cross  its 
melancholy  face.  That  was  when  it  first  caught  sight  of 
the  canoe  Then  it  exposed  its  very  small  teeth  and 
gums  after  the  fashion  of  its  mother;  but  repentance 
seemed  to  follow  instantly,  for  the  sad  look,  mixed  with 
a  dash  of  timidity,  resumed  its  place,  and  it  buried  its 
face  in  its  mother's  bosom. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  loud  report.  A  bullet 
whistled  through  the  air  and  struck  the  old  monkey  in 
the  breast.  We  are  glad  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  our 
sailors,  that  a  howl  of  indignation  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  more  than  one  fist  was  raised  to  smite  the 
trader  who  had  fired  the  shot.  But  Captain  Dunning 
called  the  men  to  order  in  a  permptory  voice,  while 
every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  tree  to  observe  the 
effect  of  the  shot.  As  for  Ailie,  she  sat  breathless  with 
horror  at  the  cruelty  of  the  act. 

The  old  monkey  gave  vent  to  a  loud  yell,  clutched  her 
breast  with  her  hands,  sprang  wildly  into  the  air,  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  Her  leap  was  so  violent  that  the  young 
one  was  shaken  off  and  fell  some  distance  from  its  poor 
mother,  which  groaned  once  or  twice  and  then  died.  The 
baby  seemed  unhurt.  Gathering  itself  nimbly  up,  it  ran 
away  from  the  men  who  had  now  landed,  but  who  stood 
still,  by  the  captain's  orders,  to  watch  its  motions.  Look- 
ing round,  it  observed  its  mother's  form  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  at  once  ran  towards  it  and  buried  its  little 
face  in  her  breast,  at  which  sight  Ailie  began  to  cry 
quietly.  In  a  few  seconds  the  little  monkey  got  up  and 
gently  pawed  the  old  one;  then,  on  receiving  no  sign 
of  recognition,  it  uttered  a  faint  wail,  something  like 
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"  Wee-wee-wee-wee-oo!"  and  again  hid  its  face  in  the 
breast  of  its  dead  parent. 

"  Ah !  the  poor  cratur,"  said  Briant,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  betrayed  his  emotion.    "  O,  why  did  ye  kill  her  ?" 

"  Me  ketch  'im  ?"  said  Bumble,  looking  inquiringly  at 
the  captain. 

"  Oh,  do !"  answered  Ailie,  with  a  sob. 

The  negro  deemed  this  permission  sufficient,  for  he 
instantly  sprang  forward,  and  throwing  a  piece  of  net 
over  the  little  monkey,  secur-d  it. 

Now  the  way  in' which  th,  '  baby  monkey  struggled 
and  kicked  and  shrieked,  when  it  found  itself  a  prisoner, 
was  perfectly  wonderful  to  see!  It  seemed  as  if  the 
strength  of  fifty  little  monkeys  had  been  compressed 
into  its  diminutive  body,  and  King  Bumble  had  to  exert 
all  his  strength  in  order  to  hold  the  creature  while  he 
carried  it  into  the  canoe.  Once  safely  there  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  it  was  let  loose.  The  first  thing 
it  did  on  being  set  free  was  to  give  a  shriek  of  triumph, 
for  monkeys,  like  men,  when  at  last  allowed  to  do  that 
which  they  have  long  struggled  in  vain  to  accomplish, 
usually  take  credit  for  the  achievement  of  their  own 
success. 

Its  next  impulse  was  to  look  round  at  the  faces  of  the 
men  in  search  of  its  mother;  but  the  poor  mother  was 
now  lying  dead  covered  with  a  cloth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  so  the  little  monkey  turned  from  one  to  another 
with  disappointment  in  its  glance  and  then  uttered  a  low 
wail  of  sorrow.  Glynn  Proctor  affirmed  positively  that 
it  looked  twice  at  Phil  Briant  and  even  made  a  motion 
towards  him;  but  we  rather  suspect  that  Glynn  was 
jesting.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  looked  long  and 
earnestly  at  Ailie,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  young 
though  it  was,  it  was  able  to  distinguish  something  in  her 
tender  gaze  of  affection  and  pity  that  proved  attractive. 
It  did  not,  however,  accept  her  invitation  to  go  to  her, 
although  given  in  the  most  persuasive  tones  of  her  silvery 
voice,  and  when  any  of  the  men  tried  to  pat  its  head,  it 
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displayed  such  a  row  of  sharp  little  teeth  and  made  such 
a  fierce  demonstration  of  its  intention  to  bite,  that  they 
felt  constrained  to  leave  it  alone.  At  last  Ailie  held  her 
hand  towards  it  and  said — 

Won't  it  come  to  me,  dear,  sweet  pet  ?  do  come ;  I'll 
be  as  kind  to  you  almost  as  your  poor  mother." 
The  monkey  look  at  the  child,  but  said  nothing. 

•  "  ^?^^'  "^°"^'^> '  ''ear  puggy,  do  come,"  repeated  Ailie, 
m  a  still  more  insinuating  voice. 

The  monkey  still  declined  to  "come,"  but  it  looked 
vety  earnestly  at  the  child,  and  trembled  a  good  deal, 
and  said,  "Oo-oo-wee ;  oo-oo-wee  !  " 

As  Ailie  did  not  quite  understand  this,  she  said,  "  Poor 
thing  i     and  again  held  out  her  hand. 

^'Try  it  with  a  small  taste  o'  mate,"  suggested  Briant. 
Ri^ght,"  said  the  captain.  "  Hand  me  the  biscuit - 
bag,  Glynn.    There,  now,  Ailie,  try  it  with  that." 

Ailie  took  the  piece  of  biscuit  offered  to  her  by  her 
father,  and  held  it  out  to  the  monkey,  who  advanced 
with  nervous  caution,  and  very  slowly,  scratching  its  side 
the  while.  Putting  out  its  very  small  hand,  it  touched 
the  biscuit,  then  drew  back  the  hand  suddenly,  and  made 
a  variety  of  sounds,  accompanied  by  several  peculiar 
contortions  of  visage,  all  of  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Don't 
hurt  me,  now ;  don't  deceive  me,  pray."  Again  it  put 
forth  its  hand,  and  took  the  biscuit,  and  ate  it  in  a  very 
great  hurry  indeed ;  that  is  to  say,  it  stuffed  it  into  the 
bags  in  its  cheeks. 

Ailie  gave  it  a  bit  more  biscuit,  which  it  received 
graciously,  and  devoured  voraciously;  whereupon  she 
put  forth  her  hand,  and  sought  to  pat  the  little  creature 
on  the  head.  The  attempt  was  successful.  With  many 
slight  grins,  as  though  to  say,  "Take  care,  now,  else  I'll 
bite,  the  small  monksy  allowed  Ailie  to  pat  its  head 
and  stroke  its  back.  Then  it  permitted  her  to  take  hold 
of  its  hand,  and  draw  it  towards  her.  In  a  few  minutes 
it  showed  evident  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  be  patted 
again,  and  at  length  it  drew  timidly  towards  the  child, 
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and  took  hold  of  her  hand  in  both  of  its  delicate  pink 
paws.  Ailie  felt  quite  tenderly  towards  the  creature, 
and  stroked  its  head  again,  whereupon  it  seemed  sud- 
denly to  cast  aside  all  fear.  It  leaped  upon  her  knee, 
put  its  slender  arms  as  far  rotmd  her  neck  as  possible, 
said  "Oo-oo-wee !  "  several  times  in  a  very  sad  tone  of 
voice,  and  laid  its  head  upon  her  bosom. 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Ailie ;  she  thought  of  the 
dead  mother  of  this  infant  monkey,  and  wept  as  she 
stroked  its  hairy  little  head  and  shoulders.  From  that 
time  forward  the  monkey  adopted  Ailie  as  its  mother, 
and  Ailie  adopted  the  monkey  as  her  child. 

Now  the  behaviour  of  that  monkev  during  the 
remainder  of  that  voyage  was  wonderful.  Oh,  you 
know,  it  was  altogether  preposterous,  to  say  the  very 
least  of  it.  Affection,  which  displayed  itself  in  a  desire 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  every  one,  was  ingrained  in 
its  bones ;  while  deception,  which  was  evinced  in  a  con- 
stant effort  to  appear  to  be  intent  upon  one  thing,  when 
it  was  really  bent  upon  another,  was  incorporated  with 
its  marrow ! 

At  first  it  was  at  war  with  every  one,  excepting,  of 
course,  Ailie,  its  adopted  mother;  but  soon  it-became 
accustomed  to  the  men,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
would  go  to  any  one  who  called  it.  Phil  Briant  was  a 
particular  favourite ;  so  was  Rokens,  with  whose  black 
beard  it  played  in  evident  delight,  running  its  slender 
fingers  through  it,  disentangling  the  knots  and  the  matted 
portions  which  the  owner  of  the  beard  had  never  yet 
been  able  to  disentangle  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  him- 
self ;  and  otherwise  acting  the  part  of  a  barber  and  hair- 
dresser to  that  bold  mariner,  much  to  his  amusement, 
and  greatly  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
party. 

To  say  that  that  small  monkey  had  a  face,  would  be 
to  assert  what  was  unquestionably  true,  but  what,  also, 
was  very  far  short  of  the  whole  truth.  No  one  ever 
could  make  up  his  mind  exactly  as  to  how  many  faces 
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il  Imd  If  vou  looked  at  it  at  any  particular  time,  and 
then  sijut  your  eyes  and  opened  them  a  moment  after, 
that  monkey,  as  far  a^  expression  went,  had  another  and 
a  totally  different  face.  Repeat  the  operation,  and  it 
had  a  third  face  ;  continue  the  process,  and  it  had  a 
fourth  face  ;  and  so  on,  until  you  lost  count  altogether 
of  its  multitudinous  faces  Now  it  was  grave  and  pen- 
sive ;  anon  it  was  blazing  with  amazement ;  again  it 
bristled  with  indignation  ;  then  it  glared  with  anger,  and 
presently  it  was  all  serene — blended  love  and  •  wrinkles. 
Of  all  these  varied  expressions,  that  of  commingled  sur- 
prise and  indignation  was  the  most  amusing,  because 
these  emotions  had  the  effect  of  not  only  opening  its 
eyes  and  its  mouth  to  the  form  of  three  excessively 
round  O's,  but  also  raised  a  small  tuft  of  hair  just  above 
its  forehead  into  a  bristling  position,  and  threw  its  brow 
into  an  innumerable  series  of  wrinkles.  This  complex 
expression  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  for  its  feelings 
were  tender  and  sensitive,  so  that  it  lived  in  the  firm 
belief  that  its  new  friends  (always  excepting  Ailie)  con- 
stantly wished  to  insult  it ;  and  was  afflicted  with  a 
chronic  state  of  surprise  at  the  cruelty,  and  of  indijna- 
tion  at  the  injustice,  of  men  who  could  wantonly  irjure 
the  feelings  of  so  young,  and  especially  so  smt  '.1  a 
monkey. 

When  the  men  called  it,  it  used  to  walk  up  to  chem 
with  calm,  deliberate  condescension  in  its  air ;  when 
Ailie  held  out  her  hand,  it  ran  on  its  two  legs,  and  being 
eager  in  its  affections,  it  held  out  its  arms  in  order  to  hi 
caught  up.  As  to  food,  that  monkey  was  not  particular. 
It  seemed  to  be  omnivorous.  Certain  it  is  that  it  never 
refused  anything,  but  more  than  once  it  was  observed 
quietly  to  throw  away  things  that  it  did  not  relish. 
Once,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  it  accepted  and  chewed 
a  small  piece  of  tobacco ;  after  which  it  made  a  variety 
of  entirely  new  faces,  and  became  very  sick  indeed — so 
sick  that  its  adopted  mother  began  to  fear  she  was 
about  to  lose  her  child ;  but  after  vomiting  a  good  deal, 
and   moaning   piteously   for   several   days,    it   gradually 
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recovered,  and  from  that  time  entertained  an  unquencb* 
able  hatred  for  tobacco,  and  for  the  man  who  had  given 
it  to  him,  who  happened  to  be  Jim  Scroggles. 

Ailie,  being  of  a  romantic  temperament,  named  hei 
monkey  Albertino,  but  the  sailors  called  him  Jacko,  and 
thwr  name  ultimately  became  the  well-kno-vn  one  of  the 
httle  foundling,  for  Ailie  was  not  obstinate;  so,  seeing 
that  the  sailors  did  not  or  could  not  remember  Albertino, 
she  soon  gave  in,  and  styled  her  pet  Jacko  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  with  which  piece  of  information  wo  shall 
conclude  this  ohaoter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


RENCONTRE  WITH  SLAVE-TRADERS— ON  BOARD  AGAIN— 
A  START,  A  MISFORTUNE,  A  GHOST  STORY,  A  MISTAKE, 
AND  AN  INVITATION  TO  DINNER. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  capture  of 
Jacko  as  the  canoe  was  descending  the  river  and  draw- 
ing near  to  the  sea-coast,  much  to  the  delight  of  every 
one — for  the  heat  of  the  interior  had  begun  to  grow  un- 
bearable— a  ship's  boat  was  observed  moored  to  the 
wharf  near  the  slave-station  which  they  had  passed  on 
the  way  up.  At  first  it  was  sup^,-  ^d  to  be  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  Red  Eric,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  this 
proved  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion. 

"Wot  can  it  be  a-doin'  of  here?"  inquired  Tim 
Rokens,  in  an  abstracted  tone  of  voice,  as  if  he  put  the 
question  to  himself,  and  therefore  did  not  expect  an 
ans'.ver. 

"No  doubt  it's  a  slaver's  boat,"  replied  the  trader; 
"  they  often  come  up  here  for  cargoes  of  niggers." 

"Och!  the  blackguards!"  exclaimed  Phil  Briant,  all 
his  blood  rising  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  horrible 
traffic ;  "  couldn't  we  land,  captiag,  and  give  them  a 
lickin'?  I'll  engage  meself  to  put  six  at  laste  o'  the 
spalpeens  on  their  >>eam-ends." 

"  No,  Phil,  we  shan't  land  for  that  purpose;  but  we'll 
land  for  some  gunpowder  an'  a  barrel  or  two  of  plan- 
tains ;  so  give  way,  lads." 

In  another  moment  the  bow  of  the  canoe  slid  upon 
'.he  mud-bank  of  the  river  close  to  the  slaver's  boat, 
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which  was  watched  by  a  couple  of  the  most  villainous- 
looking  men  that  ever  took  part  in  that  disgraceful 
traffic.  They  were  evidently  Portuguese  sailors,  and 
the  scowl  of  their  bronzed  faces,  wher  they  saw  the 
canoe  approach  the  landing-place,  showrd  that  they  had 
no  desire  to  enter  into  an^ii  :bh  lonverse  with  the 
strangers. 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  the  travellers  was 
drawn  to  a  gang  of  slaves  who  approached  the  wharf, 
chained  together  by  the  neck,  and  guarded  by  the  crew 
of  the  Port"guese  boat.  Ailie  looked  on  with  a  feeling 
of  dread  thxt  induced  her  to  cling  to  her  father's  hand, 
while  th  ■  men  stood  with  folded  arms,  compressed  lips, 
anH  '  utted  brows. 

On  the  voyage  up  they  had  landed  at  this  station, 
and  had  seen  the  slaves  in  their  places  of  confinement. 
The  poor  creatures  were  apparently  happy  at  that  time, 
and  seemed  totally  indifferent  to  their  sad  fate ;  but  their 
aspect  was  very  different  now.  They  were  being  hurried 
away,  they  knew  not  whither,  by  strangers  whom  they 
had  been  taught  to  believe  were  monsters  of  cruelty 
besides  being  cannibals,  and  who  had  purchased  them 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  them  and  eating  their  bodies. 
Thf*  wild,  terrified  looks  of  the  men,  and  the  subdued 
looks  and  trembling  gait  of  the  women  showed  that 
they  expected  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  their  captors. 

They  hung  back  a  little  as  they  drew  near  to  the  boat, 
whereupon  one  of  their  conductors,  who  seemed  to  be  in 
command  of  the  party,  uttered  a  fierce  exclamation  in 
Portuguese,  and  struck  several  of  the  men  and  women 
indiscriminately  severe  blows  with  his  fists.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  all  placed  in  the  boat,  and  the  crew 
had  partly  embarked,  when  Phil  Briant,  unable  to 
restrain  himself,  muttered  between  his  teeth  to  the 
Portuguese  commander  as  he  passed — 

"Ye  imp  o'  darkness,  av  I  only  had  ye  in  the  ring 
for  tshwo  minits — jist  tshwo — ah  thin  wouldn't  I  polish 
ye  off."  ^ 
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"  Fat  vou  say,  sare  ?  "  cried  the  man,  turning  fiercely 
towards  Briant,  and  swearing  at  him  in  bad  English. 

"Say,  is  it?  Oh,  then  there's  a  translation  for  ye, 
thats  understood  in  all  lingos." 

Phil  shook  his  clenched  fist  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  nose  of  the  Portuguese  commander  without  actually 
coming  into  contact  with  that  hooked  and  prominent 
organ. 

The  man  started  back  and  drew  his  knife,  at  the  same 
time  calling  to  several  of  his  men,  who  advanced  with 
their  dra\vn  knives. 

"  Ho  !  *'  cried  Briant,  and  a  jovial  smile  overspread  his 
rough  countenance  as  he  sprang  to  a  clear  spot  of  ground 
and  rolled  up  both  sleeves  of  his  shirt  to  the  shoulders, 
thereby  displaying  a  pair  of  arms  that  might,  at  a  rapid 
glance,  have  been  mistaken  for  a  pair  of  legs—"  that's 
yer  game,  is  it  ?  won't  I  stave  in  ver  planks  !  won't  I 
shivef  -r  timbers,  and  knock  out  ver  day-lights,  bless 
yer  purty  faces  !  I  didn't  think  ve"  had  it  in  ye  ;  come 
on  darlints— toothpicks  and  all— as  many  as  ye  like  ; 
the  more  the  better — wan  at  a  time,  or  all  at  wance,  it 
don't  matter,  not  the  laste,  be  no  manes  !  " 

While  Briant  gave  utterance  to  these  liberal  invita- 
tions, he  performed  a  species  of  revolving  dance,  and 
flourished  his  enormous  fists  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner, 
that  despite  the  serious  nature  of  the  fray  the  two  parties 
were  likely  to  be  speedily  engaged  in,  his  comrades 
could  not  restrain  their  laughter. 

"  Go  it,  Pat !  "  cried  one. 

"True  blue  !  "  shouted  another. 

"  Silence  I  "  cried  Captain  Dunning,  in  a  voice  that 
enforced  obedience.     "  Get  into  the  canoe,  Briant." 

"  Och  !  capting,"  exclaimed  the  wrathful  Irishman, 
reproachfully,  "  sure  ye  wouldn't  spile  the  Jun  ?  " 

"  Go  to  the  canoe,  sir." 

"  Ah  I  capting  dear,  jist  wan  round  1 " 

**  Go  to  the  canoe,  I  say. 
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"  I'll  do  it  'all  in  four  minits  an'  wan  quarter,  av  ye'll 
only  shut  yer  eyes,"  pleaded  Phil. 

"  Obey  orders,  will  you  ?  "  cried  the  captain,  in  a  voice 
there  was  no  mistaking. 

Briant  indignantly  thrust  his  fists  into  his  breeches 
pockets,  and  rolled  slowly  down  towards  the  canoe,  as — 
to  use  one  of  his  own  favourite  expressions — sulky  as  a 
bear  with  a  broken  head. 

Meanwhile  the  captain  stepped  up  to  the  Portuguese 
sailors  and  told  them  to  mind  their  own  business,  and 
let  honest  men  alone  ;  adding,  that  if  they  did  not  take 
his  advice,  he  would  first  give  them  a  licking  and  then 
pitch  them  all  into  the  river. 

This  last  remark  caused  Briant  to  prick  up  his  ears 
and  withdraw  his  fists  from  their  inglorious  retirement, 
in  the  fond  hope  that  there  might  still  be  work  for  them 
to  do  ;  but  on  observing  that  the  Portuguese,  acti.ig  on 
the  principle  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour, 
had  taken  the  advice  and  were  returning  to  their  own 
boat,  he  relapsed  into  the  sulks,  and  seated  himself 
doggedly  in  his  place  in  the  canoe. 

During  all  this  little  scene,  which  was  enacted  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  had  been  described,  master  Jacko, 
having  escaped  from  the  canoe,  had  been  seated  near 
the  edge  pf  the  wharf,  looking  on,  apparently,  with  deep 
interest.  Just  as  the  Portuguese  turned  away  to  embark 
in  their  boat,  Ailie's  eye  alighted  on  her  pet ;  at  the 
same  moment  the  foot  of  the  Portuguese  commander 
alighted  on  her  pet's  tail  Now  the  tails  of  all  animals 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive.  Jacko's  certainly  wac 
so,  for  he  instantly  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony,  which  was 
as  quickly  responded  to  by  its  adopted  mother  in  a 
scream  of  alarm  as  she  sprang  forward  to  the  rescue. 
When  one  unintentionally  treads  on  the  tail  of  any 
animal  and  thereby  evokes  a  yell,  he  is  apt  to  start  and 
trip — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  does  trip.  The  Portu- 
guese   commander    tripped    upon    this    occasion.      In 
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Staggering  out  of  the  monkey's  way  he  well-nigh 
tumbled  over  Ailie,  and  in  seeking  to  avoid  her,  he 
tumbled  over  the  edge  of  the  wharf  into  the  river. 

The  difference  between  the  appearance  of  this  re- 
doubtable slave-buying  hero  before  and  after  his  in- 
voluntary immersion  was  so  remarkable  and  great  that 
his  most  intimate  friend  would  have  failed  to  recognize 
him.  He  went  down  into  the  slimy  liquid  an  ill- 
favoured  Portuguese,  clad  in  white  duck ;  he  came  up  a 
worse- favoured  monstrosity,  clothed  in  mud !  Even 
his  own  rascally  comrades  grinned  at  him  for  a 
moment,  but  their  gnns  changed  into  a  scowl  of  anger 
when  they  heard  th  peals  of  laughter  that  burst  from 
the  throats  of  their  enemies.  As  for  Briant,  he  abso- 
lutely hugged  himself  with  dc.ght. 

"  Och !  ye've  got  it,  ye  have,"  he  exclaimed,  at  in- 
tervals. "Happy  day!  who'd  ha'  thought  it?  to  see 
him  tumbled  in  the  mud  after  all  by  purty  little  Ailie 
and  Jacko.  Come  here  to  me  Jacko,  owld  coon.  Oh, 
ye  swate  cratur!" 

Briant  seized  the  monkey,  and  squeezed  it  to  his 
breast,  and  kissed  it — yes,  he  actually  kissed  its  nose  in 
the  height  of  his  glee,  and  continued  to  utter  incoherent 
exclamations,  and  to  perpetrate  incongruous  absurdities, 
until  long  after  they  had  descended  the  river  and  left  the 
muddy  Portuguese  and  his  comrades  far  behind  them. 

Towards  evening  the  party  were  once  more  safe  and 
sound  on  board  the  Red  Eric,  where  they  found  every- 
thing repaired,  and  the  ship  in  a  fit  state  to  proceed  to 
sea  immediately. 

His  Maiesty  King  Bumble  was  introduced  to  the 
steward,  then  to  the  cook,  and  then  to  the  caboose. 
Master  Jacko  was  introduced  to  the  ship's  crew  and  to 
his  quarters,  which  consisted  of  a  small  box  filled  with 
straw,  and  was  lashed  near  the  foot  of  the  mizzen-mast. 
These  introductions  having  been  made,  the  men  who 
had  accompanied  their  commander  on  his  late  excursion 
into  the  interior,  went  forward  and  regaled  their  mess- 
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mates  for  hours  with  anecdotes  of  their  travels  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa. 

It  is  well  known,  and  generally  acknowledged,  that  all 
sublunary  things,  pleasant  as  well  as  unpleasant,  must 
come  to  an  end.  In  the  course  of  two  days  more  the 
sojourn  of  the  crew  of  the  Red  Eric  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  came  to  a  termination.  Having  taken  in  supplies 
of  fresh  provisions,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  the  ship 
stood  out  to  sea  with  the  first  of  the  ebb  tide.  It  was 
near  sunset  when  the  sails  were  hoisted  and  filled  by  a 
gentle  land  breeze,  and  the  captain  had  just  promised 
Ailie  that  he  would  show  her  blue  water  again  by 
breakfast-time  next  morning,  when  a  slight  tremor 
passed  through  the  vessel's  hull,  causing  the  captain  to 
shout,  with  a  degree  of  vigour  that  startled  every  one 
on  board,  "  All  hands  ahoy !  lower  away  the  boats,  Mr. 
Millons,  we're  hard  and  fast  aground  on  a  mud-bank ! 

The  boats  were  lowered  away  with  all  speed,  and  the 
sails  clewed  up  instantly,  but  the  Red  Eric  remained  as 
immovable  as  the  bank  on  which  she  had  run  aground ; 
there  was,  therefore,  no  recourse  but  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  rising  tide  to  float  her  off  again.  Fortunately 
the  bank  was  soft  and  the  wind  light,  else  it  might 
have  gone  ill  with  the  good  ship. 

There  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  condition  so  favour- 
able to  quiet  confidential  conversation  and  story-tellmg 
as  the  one  in  which  the  men  of  the  whale-ship  now 
found  themselves.  The  night  was  calm  and  dark,  but 
beautiful,  for  a  host  of  stars  sparkled  in  the  sable  sky, 
and  twinkled  up  from  the  depths  of  the  dark  ocean. 
The  land  breeze  had  fallen,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
sound  to  break  the  surrounding  stillness  except  the 
lipping  water  as  it  kissed  the  black  hull  of  the  ship.  A 
dim,  scarce  perceptible  light  rendered  every  object  on 
board  mysterious  and  unaccountably  large. 

"Wot  a  night  for  a  ghost  story,"  observed  Jim 
Scroggles,  who  stood  with  a  group  of  the  men,  who 
were  seated  on  and  around  the  windlass. 
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*•  I  don't  b'lieve  in  ghosts,"  said  Dick  Barnes  stoutly, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  rendered  the  veracity  of  his  asser- 
tion, to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful. 

"Nether  do  I,"  remarked  Nikel  Sling,  who  had  just 
concluded  his  culinary  operations  for  the  day,  and  sought 
to  employ  his  brief  interval  of  relaxation  in  social  inter- 
course with  his  fellows.  Being  engaged  in  ministering 
to  the  animal  wants  of  his  comrades  afl  day,  he  felt  him- 
self entitled  to  enjoy  a  little  of  the  "  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow-  of  soul  "  at  night. 

"No  more  duv  I,"  added  Phil  Briant  firmly,  at  the 
same  time  hitting  his  thigh  a  slap  with  his  open  hand 
that  caused  all  round  him  to  start. 

"  You  don't,  don't  you  1  "  said  Tim  Rokens,  addressing 
the  company  generally,  and  looking  round  gravely,  while 
he  pashed  the  glowing  tobacco  into  his  pipe  with  the  point 
of  a  marline-spike. 

To  this  there  was  a  chorus  of  "Noes,"  but  a  close 
observer  would  have  noticed  that  nearly  the  whole  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  low  tones,  and  that  many  a 
glance  was  cast  behind,  as  if  these  bold  sceptics  more 
than  half  expected  all  the  ghosts  that  did  happen  to 
exist  to  seize  them  then  and  there  and  carry  them  ofiF  as 
a  punishment  for  their  unbelief. 

Tim  Rokens  drew  a  few  whiffs  of  his  pipe,  and  looked 
round  gravely  before  he  again  spoke;  then  he  put  the 
following  momentous  question,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
knew  he  could  overturn  his  adversary  whatever  his  replv 
should  be—  ^^ 

"  An'  why  don't  ye  b'Ueve  in  'em  ?  " 

We  cannot  say  positively  that  Tim  Rokens  put  the 
question  to  Jim  Scroggles,  but  it  is  certain  that  Jim 
Scroggles  accepted  the  question  as  addressed  to  him,  and 
answered  in  reply — 

"'Cause  why?  I  never  seed  a  ghost,  an*  nobody 
never  seed  a  ghost,  an'  I  don't  b'lieve  in  what  I  can't 


see. 


Jim  said  this  as  if  he  thought  the  position  incontest- 
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able.  Tim  regarded  him  with  a  prolonged  stare,  but  for 
some  time  said  nothing.  At  last  he  emitted  several  strong 
pufTs  of  smoke,  and  said — 

"  Young  man,  did  you  ever  see  your  own  mind  ?  " 

"  No,  in  course  not." 

"  Did  anybody  else  ever  see  it  ?  "    . 

"  Cer'nly  not." 

"Then  of  course  you  don't  belie /e  in  it!"  added 
Rokens,  while  a  slight  smile  curled  his  upper  lip. 

The  men  chuckled  a  good  deal  at  Jim's  confusion, 
while  he  in  vain  attempted  to  explain  that  the  two  ideas 
were  not  parallel  by  any  means.  At  this  juncture,  Phil 
Briant  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Ah  now,  git  out,"  said  he.  "I  agree  with  Jim 
intirely ;  an'  Tim  Rokens  isn't  quite  so  cliver  as  he 
thinks.  Now  look  here,  lads,  here's  how  it  stands,  'xactly. 
Jim  says  he  never  seed  his  own  mind — very  good ;  and 
he  says  as  how  nobody  else  niver  seed  it  nother ;  well, 
and  wot  then  ?  Don't  yx)u  observe  it's  'cause  he  han't 
got  none  at  all  to  see  ?  He  han't  got  even  the  ghost  of 
one,  so  how  could  ye  expect  anybody  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hold  yer  noise,  Paddy,"  exclaimed  Dick  Barnes, 
"an'  let's  have  a  ghost  story  from  Tim  Rokens.  He 
b'lieves  in  ghosts,  anyhow,  an'  could  give  us  a  yam  about 
'em,  I  knows,  if  he  likes.  Come  along  now,  Tim,  like  a 
good  fellow." 

"  Ay,  that's  it,"  cried  Briant ;  "  give  us  a  stiff  'un  now. 
Don't  be  afeard  to  skear  us,  old  boy." 

"  Oh,  I  can  give  ye  a  yam  about  ghosts,  cer'nly,"  said 
Tim  Rokens,  looking  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  sufficiently  charged  to  last  out 
the  story.  "I'll  tell  ye  of  a  ghost  I  once  seed  and 
knocked  down." 

"  Knocked  down  !  "  crfed  Nikel  Sling  in  surprise  ;  "  why, 
I  allers  thought  as  how  ghosts  was  spirita,  an'  couldn't 
be  knocked  down  or  cotched  neither." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Rokens  ;  "  ghosts  is  made  of  all 
aorta  o'  things — brass,  and  iron,  and  Imeu,  and  buntin". 
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and  timber ;  it  wos  a  brass  ghost  the  feller  that  I'm  goin' 
to  tell  ye  about "  * 

"I  say,  Sling,"  interrupted  Briant,  "av  ghosts  wos 
spirits  as  you  thought  they  wos,  would  they  be  allowed 
into  the  State  of  Maine  ? "  ^ 

"Oh,  Phil,  shut  up,  do !  Now  then,  Tim,  fire  away." 
„  "  ^^^*^  the"."  began  Rokens,  with  great  deliberation 

It  was  on  a  Vednesday  night  as  it  happened.    I  had 
bm  out  at  supper  with  a  friend  that  night,  and  we'd  had 
a  glass  or  two  o"  grog;   for  ye  see,  lads,  it  was  some 
years  ago,  afore  I  tuk  to  temp'rance.     I  had  a  long  way 
to  go  over  a  great  dark  moor  afore  I  could  git  to  the 
place  where  I  lodged,  so  I  clapped  on  all  sail  to  git  over 
the  moor,  seem*  the  moon  would  go  down  soon ;   but  it 
wouldn't  do:    the  moon  set  when  I  wos  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  moor,  and  as  the  road  wasn't  over  good  I 
wos  in  a  state  o'  confumble  lest  I  should  lose  it  altogether 
I  looks  round  in  all  directions,  but  I  couldn't  see  nothin* 
;— cause  why  ?  there  wasn't  nothin'  to  be  seen.    It  was 
orrid  dark,  I  can  tell  ye.    Jist  one  or  two  stars  a-shinin', 
like  half-a-dozen  farden  dips  in  a  great  church;   they 
only  made  darkness  wisible.    I  began  to  feel  all  over  a 
cur  ous  sort  o'  peculiar  unaccountableness,  which  it  ain't 
easy  to  explain,  but  is  most  oncommon  disagreeable  to 
feel.    It  wos  very  still,  too  -desperate  still.     The  beatin* 
o  my  own  heart  sounded  quite  loud,  and  I  heer'd  the 
tickm  o'  my  watch  goin'  like  the  click  of  a  church  clock 
Uh,  it  was  awful !  " 

At  this  point  in  the  story  the  men  crept  closer 
together,  and  listened  with  intense  earnestness. 

"  Suddently,"  continued  Rokens—"  for  things  in  sich 
circumstances  always  comes  suddently— suddently  I  seed 
somethin'  black  jump  up  right  ahead  o'  me." 

Here  Rokens  paused. 

"  Wot  was  it  ? "  inquired  Gumey,  in  a  solemn  whisper. 

"  It  was,"  resumed  Rokens  slowly,  "  the  stump  of  a 
old  tree." 

"  Oh,  I  tliought  it  had  been  the  ghost,"  said  Gumey, 
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somewhat  relieved,  for  that  fat  little  Jack-tar  fully 
believed  in  apparitions,  and  always  listened  to  a  ghost 
story  in  fear  and  trembling. 

"  No  it  wasn't  the  ghost ;  it  was  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
Well,  I  set  sail  again,  an'  presently  I  sees  a  great  white 
thing  risin'  up  ahead  o'  me " 

"  Hah  1  that  was  it,"  whispered  Gurney. 

"  No,  that  wasn't  it,"  retorted  Rokens ;  "  that  was  a 
hinn,  a  white  painted  hinn,  as  stood  by  the  roadside,  and 
right  glad  wos  I  ^o  see  it,  I  can  tell  ye,  shipmates,  for  I 
wos  gittin'  tired  as  well  as  frightened.  I  soon  roused 
the  landlord  by  kickin'  at  the  door  till  it  nearly  comed 
off  its  hinges ;  and  arter  gettin'  another  glass  o'  grog,  I 
axed  the  landlord  to  show  me  my  bunk,  as  I  wanted  to 
turn  in. 

"It  was  a  queer  old  house  that  hinn  wos.  A  great 
ramblin'  place,  with  no  end  o'  staircases  and  passages. 
A  dreadful  gloomy  sort  o'  place.  No  one  lived  in  it 
except  the  landlord,  a  dark-faced  surly  fellow  as  one 
would  like  to  kick  out  of  his  own  door,  and  his  wife,  who 
wos  little  better  than  hisself.  They  also  had  a  hostler, 
but  he  slept  with  the  cattle  in  a  hout-house. 

" '  Ye  won't  be  fear'd,'  says  the  landlord,  as  he  hove 
ahead  through  the  long  passages  holdin'  the  candle  high 
above  his  head  to  show  the  way, '  to  sleep  in  the  far-end 
o'  the  house.  It's  the  old  bit ;  the  new  bit's  undergoin' 
repairs.  You'll  find  it  comfortable  enough,  though  it's 
raither  gusty,  bein'  old,  ye  see ;  but  the  weather  ain't 
cold,  so  ye  won't  mind  it.' 

" '  Oh !  niver  a  bit,'  says  I,  quite  bold  like ;  '  I  don't 
care  a  rap  for  nothin'.    There  ain't  no  ghosts,  is  there  ? ' 

" '  Well,  I'm  not  sure  ;  many  travellers  wot  has  stayed 
here  has  said  to  me  they've  seed  'em,  particklerly  in  the 
old  part  o'  the  buildin',  but  they  seems  to  be  quite 
harmless,  and  never  hurts  any  one  as  lets  'em  alone.  I 
never  seed  'em  myself,  an'  there's  cer'nly  not  more  nor 
haif-a-dozen  on  'em — ^hallo ! ' 

"  At  that  moment,  shipmates,  a  strong  gust  o'  cold  air 
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came  rushin'  down  the  passage  we  was  in,  and  blow'd 

°ius  w.'irh  ^'-  ^^ '  ''''  ^°"^  °"^ '  ^^id  the  lanSloTdl 
tha    h?  l^fflp'^^  moment   and  I'll  light  it;'  and  with 

mn.f  th -^  ?!,  ?^'  ""^^  '^^t  ™^  ^n  the  blackest  and 
most  thickest  darkness  I  ever  wos  in  in  all  my  life  I 
didn  t  dare  to  move,  for  I  didn't  know  the  channels  d'ye 

ocks'in  n^^^'  ^"'tT  "^'^^^  ^^^^""^  -  -g^-'  the 
rocks  in  no  time.     The  wind  came  moanin'  down  the 

passage,  as  if  all  the  six  ghosts  the  landlord  mendoned 

and  a  dozen  or  two  o'  their  friends  besides,  was  a-dy'n' 

of  stommick-complamt.    I'm  not  easy  frightened   lads 

but  my  knees  did  feel  as  if  the  bones  in  '4  had  tu  ned 

o  water,  and  my  hair  began  to  git  up  on  end.  for  I  felt 

pasTage  towafdrm^ll^"  ^°"^^^^^"'  ^°"^-'  ^^^^  the 

tre^ubu'wtp'eJ.^^''  ^^"''  ^"*^""P*^^  G^-^'  ^  ^ 
Rokens  paused  and  regarded  his  fat  shipmate  with  a 
look  of  contemptuous  pity;  then  turning  to  the  others 
candTe  l^ih"°%'^'  WW.  a-comin^ack  with  t£ 
W  i^f  f^F"^  P^'''^°"  ^°^  ^^^^'n'  ™e  in  the  dark  so 
long,  and  led  the  way  to  a  room  at  the  far  end  o'  the 

S^"-  wu^'f-^'^'  °ld-fashioned  room,  with  a  tree! 
mendius  high  celling,  and  no  furniture,  'cept  one  chdr 
one  small  tabfe.  and  a  low  camp-bed  in  k  co?ne°^HerTs 
your  room.'  says  the  landlord;  'it's  well-aired.    I  may 

ttr.     ?;       "'l-*^^'  S'  ^^*"^  °^  the  door  ain't  just  the 
•thing.    It  sometimes  blows  open  with  a  bang,  but  when 
you  know  It  may  happen,  you  can  be  on  the  Iciok-out  for 
It.  you  know,  and  so  you'll  not  be  taken  by  surprise 
Good-night     With  that  the  fellow  set  the  candle  down 

rnJ.  .•''"^"t'\^^'^  l^*-^^  ^^^^^^^'  ^"d  left  me  to  my 
cogitations.     I  heard  his  footsteps  echoin'  as  he  w"nt 

was  a5one    "^     "  ^"''^^'''  '^^"  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^y-  ^^'  I 

a  fiv'^'l^vV""  ^'^  ""'"^  '-^  is.  shipmates;  I've  bin  in  many 
a  fix.  but  I  niver  wos  in  sich  a  fix  as  that  The  room 
was  empty  and  big;  so  big  that  the  candle  could  only 
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light  up  about  a  quarter  of  it,  leavin'  the  rest  in  gloom. 
There  wos  one  or  two  old  picturs  on  the  walls;  one  on 
'em  a  portrait  of  a  old  admiral,  with  a  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons  and  white  veskit.  It  hung  just  opposite 
the  fut  o'  my  bunk,  an'  I  could  hardly  make  it  out,  but 
I  saw  that  the  admiral  kep  his  eye  on  me  wheriver  I 
turned  or  moved  about  the  room,  an'  twice  or  thrice,  if 
not  more,  I  saw  him  wink  with  his  weather  eye.  Yes, 
he  winked  as  plain  as  I  do  myself.  Says  I  to  myself, 
says  I,  '  Tim  Rokens,  you're  a  British  tar,  an'  a  whaler, 
an'  a  harpooner;  ^o,  Tim,  my  boy,  don't  you  go  for  to 
be  a  babby.' 

"With  that  I  smoked  a  pipe,  and  took  off  my  clo's, 
and  tumbled  in,  and  feeling  a  little  bolder  by  this  time, 
I  blew  out  the  candle.  In  gittin*  into  bed  I  knocked 
over  the  snuffers,  w'ich  fell  with  an  awful  clatter,  and 
my  heart  lep'  into  my  mouth  as  I  lep*  under  the  blankets, 
and  kivered  up  my  head.  Howsever,  I  was  uncommon 
tired,  so  before  my  head  was  well  on  the  pillow,  I  went 
off  to  sleep. 

"How  long  I  slep'  I  can't  go  for  to  say,  but  w'en  I 
wakened  it  wos  pitch  dark.  I  could  only  just  make  out 
the  winder  by  the  pale  starlight  that  shone  through  it. 
But  the  moment  I  set  my  two  eyes  on  it,  wot  does  I  see  ? 
I  seed  a  sight  that  made  the  hair  on  my  head  stand  on 
end,  and  my  flesh  creep  up  like  a  muffin     It  was  a " 

"A  ghost!"  whispered  Gurney,  while  ins  eyes  almost 
started  out  of  his  head. 

Before  Tim  Rokens  could  reply,  something  fell  with  a 
heavy  flop  from  the  yard  over  their  heads  right  in  among 
the  men,  and  vanished  with  a  shriek.  It  was  Jacko,  who, 
in  his  nocturnal  ramoies  in  the  rigging,  had  been  shaken 
off  the  yard  on  which  he  was  perched,  by  a  sudden  lurch 
of  the  vessel  as  the  tide  began  to  move  her  about.  At 
any  time  sucn  an  event  would  have  been  startling,  but 
at  such  a  time  as  this  it  was  horrifying.  The  men 
recoiled  with  sharp  cries  of  terror,  and  then  burst  into 
laughter  as  they  observed  what  it  was  that  had  fallen 
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dmonjrst  them.    But  the  laughter  was  subdued,  and  bv 
no  means  hearty.  ^ 

"I'll  be  the  death  o'  that  brute  yet,"  said  Gumev 
wipmg  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  :  "  but  ao  on 
Rokens  ;  wlAt  was  it  you  saw  ?  "  «s         > 

"It  uxM  the  ghost,"  replied  Rokens,  as  the  men 
gathered  round  hira  again-"  a  long,  thin  ghost,  standin' 
at  my  bedside.  The  light  was  so  dim  that  I  couldn't 
well  make  It  out.  but  I  saw  that  it  was  white,  or  pale- 
like,  and  that  it  had  on  a  pointed  cap.  like  the  cap  o*  an 
old  witch.  I  thought  I  should  ha'  died  outright,  and  I 
lay  for  full  five  minits  tremblin'  like  a  leaf  and  starin' 
full  in  Its  face.  At  last  I  started  up  in  despair,  not 
knowin  well  wot  to  do ;  and  the  moment  I  did  so  the 
ghost  disappeared. 

A'A  l*l?°!l^r  ^  J.^^^  y^.  '^"y  °^*^'  *>"*  y°u  may  be  sure  I 
didn  t  find  fault  with  it ;  so  after  lookin'  all  round  very 
careful  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  was  gone,  I  lay  down 
again  on  ray  back.  Well,  would  ye  b'lieve  it,  shipmates, 
at  that  same  moment  up  starts  the  ghost  again  as  bold 
as  iver  ?  And  up  starts  I  in  a  fright ;  but  the  moment  I 
was  up  the  ghost  was  gone.  '  Now,  Tim  Rokens,'  says 
1  to  mj^elf,  always  keepin'  my  eye  on  the  spot  where  I'd 
last  seed  the  ghost,  '  this  is  queer ;  this  is  quite  remark- 
able. You  re  dre.amin',  my  lad,  an'  the  sooner  ye  put  a 
stop  to  that  ere  sort  o'  dreamin'  the  better.' 

"Havin'  said  this,  I  tried  to  feel  reckless,  and  lav 
down  again  and  up  started  the  ghost  again  with  its  long 
thin  white  body,  an'  the  pointed  cap  on  its  head  I 
noticed,  too,  that  it  wore  its  cap  a  little  on  one  side 
Quite  jaunty  like.  So,  wh'^niver  1  sot  up  that  'ere  ghost 
disappeared,  and  wheniver  I  lay  down  it  bolted  up  aeain 
close  beside  me  At  last  I  lost  my  temper,  and  I  shouts 
"^l  ?"'if„'","*^'  Shiver  my  timbers,'  says  I,  'ghost  or  no 
ghost.  111  knock  m  your  daylights  if  ye  carry  on  like 
that  any  longer ;  and  with  that  I  up  fist  and  let  drive 
straight  out  at  the  spot  where  its  bread-basket  should  ha' 
bin.    Down  it  went,  that  ghost  did,  with  a  clatter  that 
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made  the  old  room  echo  like  an  empty  church.  I  guv 
it  a  rap,  1  did,  sich  as  it  hadn't  had  since  it  was  born— 
if  ghosts  bt^  born  at  all—an'  my  knuckles  paid  for  it,  too, 
tor  they  was  skinned  all  up  ;  then  I  lay  down  tremblin', 
and  then,  1  dun  know  how  it  was,  I  went  to  sleep. 

"Next  mornin'  I  cot  up  to  look  for  the  ghost,  and, 
sure  enough,  I  found  his  remains!  His  pale  body  lay 
in  a  far  comer  o'  the  room  doubled  up  and  smashed  to 
bits,  and  his  pointed  cap  lay  in  another  corner  almost 
flat.  That  ghost,"  concluded  Rokens,  with  slow  em- 
phasis— *'  that  ghost  was  the  candle,  it  wos  !  " 

"  The  candle  ! "  exclaimed  several  of  the  men  in  sur- 
prise. 

•'  Yes,  the  candle,  and  brass  candlestick  with  the 
stinguisher  a-top  o't.  Ye  see,  lads,  the  candle  stood 
close  to  the  side  o'  my  bed  on  the  table,  an'  when  I 
woke  up  and  I  saw  it  there,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  big 
thing  in  the  middle  o'  the  room,  instead  o'  a  little  thing 
close  to  my  nose  ;  an'  when  1  sot  up  in  my  bed,  of 
coorse  I  looked  right  over  the  top  of  it  and  saw  nothin' ; 
an'  when  I  lay  down,  of  coorse  it  rose  up  in  the  very 
same  place.  An',  let  me  tell  you,  shipmates,"  added 
Tim,  in  conclusion,  with  the  air  of  a  philosopher,  "aW 
ghosts  is  o'  the  same  sort.  They're  most  of  'em  made  o' 
wood  or  brass,  or  some  sich  stuff,  as  I've  good  cause  to 
remimber,  for  I  had  to  pay  the  price  o'  that  'ere  ghost 
before  I  left  that  there  hinn  on  the  lonesome  moor,  and 
for  the  washiri'  of  the  blankets,  too,  as  wos  all  kivered 
with  blood  nixt  momin'  from  my  smashed  knuckles. 
There's  a  morial  contained  in  most  tilings,  lads,  if  ye 
only  try  for  to  find  it  out ;  an'  the  morial  of  my  story  is 
this — don't  ye  go  for  to  b'lieve  that  everything  ye  don't 
'xactly  understand  is  a  ghost  until  ye've  got  to  know 
more  about  it." 

While  Tim  Rokens  was  thus  recounting  his  ghostly 
experiences,  and  moralizing  thereon,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  comrades,  the  silent  tide  was  stealthily  creeping  up 
the  sides  of  the  lied  Eric,  and  placing  her  gradually  on 
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an  even  keel.  At  the  same  time  a  British  man-of-war 
was  creepmg  down  upon  that  innocent  vessd  v"iU.  he 
^r  "^^^^'-°f  ^i-v-g  l-rout  of  the  waler,  i? 

whicli  was  encountered  bv  fh*»  r.orf«  r.t  '^"t>".*-^°  ^'^^^*^r 
their  trip  down  the  r  ver  The  ?f  '^  ?  T"u'°."''*'  "» 
belonged  had  been  for  sevJra?  wrks  orev' '^  "^^'  ^'"' 
about  off  the  coast.  watSg^^opyrTu"rty^rsl^^' 

the  African  coast  to^'^.^^T  ;7i  an^s  t  '.ffic""Vhe 
Portuguese  ship,  which  was  very  s  mdar  in  .L  nn.i 
shape  to  the  Red  Eric,  had  hithc'^to  managed  to  elu  e 
the  cruiser,  and  had  succeeded  in  taking  a  nnmhJr  1 
slaves  on  board  ere  she  was  discovered^    Th.  "^ 

fl3'J^'''^^^'?.°''"'"^'  '"'^'^^  it  was  yet  dark,  the  Red  Eric 
floated  and  Captam  Dunning,  who  had  paced  he  cfeck 
all  mght  w,th  a  somewhat  irSpatient  trea^d.a.lled  to  the 

"Now  Mr.  Millons  man  the  boats,  and  let  some 
;yo?.^rnd'-  '''''  ''  '^  ^"-  ^'-  -''^  to'theTst 
obey^^'  ''^'  ''''"  ^"^^^^"^^d  the  mate,  as  he  sprang  to 

ih^^nL^  ''  ^ .''"['""'  ^^^^'  that  at  that  identTcal  moment 
he  captain  of  the  cruiser  addressed  his  first  lieutenant 
in  precisely  the  same  words,  for  he  had  cau Sit  a  glimpse 
of  he  whaler's  topmasts  against  the  dSk  .kv  and 
mistook  them,  very  naturally,  for  those  of  the  slaver 
in  a  few  seconds  the  man-of-war  was  in  full  pursuit 
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•  I  say,  Dr.  Hopley,"  remarked  Captain  Dunning,  as 
he  gazed  intently  into  the  gloom  astern,  "did  you  not 
hear  voices?  and,  as  I  live,  there's  a  large  ship 'bearing 
right  down  on  us  1 " 

"  It  must  be  a  slaver,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  probably 
the  one  that  owned  the  boat  we  saw  up  the  river." 

"  Ship  on  the  larboard  bow  I  "  shouted  the  look-out  on 
the  forecastle. 

"  Hallo  I  ships  ahead  and  astern ! "  remarked  the 
captain,  in  surprise.  "There  seems  to  be  a  'school' of 
'em  in  these  waters."  — 

At  this  moment  the'^oars  of  the  boats  belonging  to 
the  ship  astern  were  heard  distinctlv,  and  a  light  puff 
of  wind  at  the  same  time  bulged  out  the  sails  of  the 
Red  Eric,  which  instantly  forged  ahead. 

"Ship  ahoy!  "shouted  a  voice  from  the  boats  astern 
in  a  tone  of  authority;  "heave-to,  you  rascal,  or  I'll 
sink  you  I " 

Captain  Dunning  turned  to  the  doctor  with  a  look 
of  intense  surprise. 

"Why,  doctor,  that's  the  usual  hail  of  a  pirate,  or 
something  like  it.  What  it  can  be  doing  here  is  past 
my  comprehension.  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  find  a 
whale  in  a  wash-tub  as  a  black  flag  in  these  waters! 
Port,  port  a  little"  (turning  to  the  steersman)— " steady- 
so.  We  must  run  for  it,  anyhow,  for  we're  in  no  fightin' 
trim.     The  best  answer  to  give  to  such  a  hail  is  silence." 

Contrary  to  expectation  the  boats  did  not  again  hail, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  the  dark  hull  of  the  British  cruiser 
became  indistinctly  visible  as  it  slipped  swiftly  through 
the  water  before  the  freshening  breeze,  and  neared  the 
comparatively  slow-going  whaler  rapidlv.  Soon  it  came 
within  easy  range,  and  while  Captain  Dunning  looked 
over  the  taffrail  with  a  troubled  countenance,  trying  to 
make  her  out,  the  same  voice  came  hoarsely  down  on 
the  night  breeze  issuing  the  same  peremptory  command. 

"Turn  up  the  hands,  Mr.  Millons,  and  serve  out 
pistols  and  cutlasses.     Get  the  carronades  on  the  fore- 
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castle  and  quarter-deck  loaded.  Mr.  Markham.  and  look 
ahve;  wc  must  show  the  enemy  a  hvid  front,  whoever 

As  the  captain  issued  those  orders,  the  darkness  was 

for  an  in:tant  illuminated  by  a  brigh*  flash;  the  roar 

ot  a  canncn  reverberated  over  <hc  s.a;  a  round-shot 

whistled  through  the  rigging  oj  ilu-  R^c/  Eric,  and  the 

next  mstant  the  forctopsail-yj.rd  caa,"   ra^tliuL-    down 
upon  the  deck. 

Immediately  aiter.  the  cruiser  ranj.ed  Mp  alongside, 
and  the  order  to  heave-to  was  rcp.-ated  VNitli  ;i  threat 
that  was  calculated  to  cause  the  hair  of  a  mm  r.f  t»eac<- 
to  stand  on  end.  The  effect  on  Captain  Dunnin-  was  to 
induce  him  to  give  the  order — 

"Point  the  guns  there,  lads,  and  aim  high;  1  don't 
like  to  draw  first  blood— even  of  a  pirate." 

"Ship  ahoy!     Who  are  you  .and  where  from'"  in- 
quired Captain  Dunning,  through  the  speaking-trumpet 
Her  British  Majesty's  frigate  Firebrand.     If   yon 
dont  heave-to.  sir,  instantly,  I'll  give  you  a  broadside. 
Who  are  you,  and  where  bound  ?" 

"Whew!"  whistled  Captain  Dunning,  to  vent  his 
feelings  of  surprise  ere  he  replied.  "  The  Red  Eric. 
bouth  Sea  whaler,  outward  bound." 

Having  given  this  piece  of  information,  he  ordered 
^/  *°Pf?i's  to  be  backed,  and  the  ship  was  hove-to 
Meanwhile  a  boat  was  lowered  from  the  cruiser,  and 
the  captain  thereof  speedily  leaped  upon  the  whaler's 
quarter-deck. 

The  explanation  that  followed  was  not  by  any  m^-ans 
calculated  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  British  captain 
He  had  made  quite  sure  that  the  Red  Eric  was  the 
slaver  of  which  he  was  in  search,  and  the  discovery  of 
his  mistake  induced  him  to  make  several  rather  severe 
remarks  in  referenre  to  the  crew  of  the  Red  Eric 
generally  and  her  commander  in  particular. 

"  Why  didn't  you  heave-to  when  I  ordered  you,"  he 
said,  "and  so  save  all  this  trouble  and  worry?" 
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"  Because,"  replied  Captain  Dunning  drily,  "  I'm  not 
in. the  habit  of  obeying  orders  until  I  know  that  he  who 
gives  'em  has  a  right  to  do  so.  But  'tis  a  pity  to  waste 
time  talking  about  such  trifles  when  the  craft  you  are  in 
search  of  is  not  very  far  away  at  this  moment." 

"What  mean  you,  sir?"  inquired  the  captain  of  the 
cruiser  quickly.         *• 

"  I  mean  that  yonder  vessel,  scarcely  visible  now  on 
the  lee  bow,  is  the  slaver,  in  all  likelihood." 

The  captain  gave  but  one  hasty  glance  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  to  by  Captain  Dunning,  and  next  moment 
he  was  over  the  side  or  the  ship,  and  the  boat  was  flying 
swiftly  towards  his  vessel.  The  rapid  orders  given  on 
board  the  cruiser  soon  after,  showed  that  her  com- 
mander was  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  the  strange  vessel 
ahead,  and  the  flash  and  report  of  a  "ouple  of  guns 
proved  that  he  was  again  giving  ordert  ;  •  his  somewhat 
peremptory  style. 

When  daylight  appeared.  Captain  Dunning  was  still 
on  deck,  and  Glynn  Proctor  stood  by  the  wheel.  The 
post  of  the  latter,  however,  was  a  sinecure,  as  the  wind 
had  again  fallen.  When  the  sun  rose  it  revealed  the 
three  vessels  lying  becalmed  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other  and  several  miles  off  shore. 

"  So,  so,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  taking  the  glass  and 
examining  the  other  vessels.  "I  see  it's  all  up  with  the 
slaver.    Serves  him  right;  don't  it,  Glynn?" 

"It  does,"  replied  Glynn  emphatically.  "I  hope  they 
will  all  be  hanged.  Isn't  that  the  usual  way  of  serving 
these  fellows  out  ?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly,  lad.  They  don't  go  quite  that 
length — more's  the  pity;  if  they  did,  there  would  be 
less  slave-trading;  but  the  rascals  will  lose  both  ship 
and  cargo." 

"  I  Vv'onder,"  said  Glynn,  "  how  they  can  afford  to 
carry  on  the  trade  when  they  lose  so  many  ships  as  I 
am  told  they  do  every  year." 

"You  wouldn't  wonder,  boy,  if  you  knew  the  enormous 
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prices  got  for  slaves.  Why,  the  profits  on  one  cargo, 
safely  dehvered,  will  more  than  cover  the  ioaa  of  several 
vessels  and  cargoes.  You  may  depend  on't  they  would 
not  carry  it  on  if  it  did  not  pay." 

"  Humph ! "  ejaculated  Glynn,  giving  the  wheel  a 
flavage  turn,  as  if  to  express  his  thorough  disapprobation 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  his  extreme  disgust  at  not  being 
able,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  right  arm,  at  once  to 
repress  it.  "  And  who's  to  pay  for  our  foretopsail-yard  ?  " 
he  inquired,  abruptly,  as  if  desirous  of  changing  the 
subject. 

"Ourselves,  I  fear,"  replied  the  captain.  "We  must 
take  it  philosophically,  and  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
fact  that  it  w  the  foretopsail-yard,  and  not  the  bowsprit 
or  the  mainmast,  that  was  carried  away.  It's  not  likely 
the  captain  of  the  cruiser  will  pay  for  it,  at  any  rate." 

Captain  Dunning  was  wrong.  That  same  morning 
he  received  a  poUte  note  from  the  commander  of  the 
said  cruiser,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  his  company  to 
dinner,  in  the  event  of  the  calm  continuing,  and  assuring 
him  that  the  carpenter  and  the  sail-maker  of  the  man-of-war 
should  be  sent  on  board  his  ship  after  breakfast  to  repair 
damages.  Captain  Dunning,  therefore,  like  an  Iionest, 
straightforward  man  as  he  was,  admitted  that  he  had 
been  hasty  in  his  judgment,  and  stated  to  Glynn  Proctor, 
emphatically,  that  the  commander  of  the  Firebrand  was 
"a  trump." 
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!     CHAPTER  XV. 

NEW  SCENES — A  FIOHT  PREVENTED  BY  A  WHALE — A  STORM 
—BLOWN  OFF  THE  JTARDARM— WRECK  OF  THE  "  RED 
ERIC." 

Five  weeks  passed  away,  and  really,  when  one  comes 
to  consider  the  matter,  it  is  surprising  what  a  variety  of 
events  may  be  compressed  into  tive  weeks ;  what  an 
amount  of  space  may  be  passed  over,  what  an  immense 
change  of  scene  and  circumstance  may  be  experienced 
in  that  comparatively  short  period  of  time. 

Men  and  women  who  remain  quietly  at  home  do  not, 
perhaps,  fully  realize  this  fact.  Five  weeks  to  them  does 
not  usually  seem  either  very  long  or  very  short.  But  let 
hose  quiet  ones  travel ;  let  them  rush  away  headlong,  by 
the  aid  of  wind  and  steam,  to  the  distant  and  wonderful 
parts  of  this  wonderful  world  of  ours,  and,  ten  to  one, 
they  will  afterwards  tell  you  that  the  most  wonderful 
discovery  they  had  made  during  their  travels,  is  the  fact 
that  a  miniature  lifetime  (apparently)  can  be  compressed 
into  five  weeks. 

Five  weeks  passed  away,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
time  the  foretopsail-yard  of  the  Red  Eric  had  been 
repaired  ;  the  Red  Eric  herself  had  passed  from  equa- 
torial into  southern  seas ;  Alice  Dunning  had  become 
very  sea-sick,  which  caused  her  to  look  uncommonly 
green  in  the  face,  and  had  got  well  again,  which  caused 
her  to  become  fresh  and  rosy  as  the  early  morning ; 
Jacko  had  thoroughly  established  his  reputation  as  tho 
uio.st   ununt  and  accompUslied   thief  that  ever  went   to 
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sea :  King  Bumble  had  been  maligned  and  abused 
again  and  again,  and  over  again,  despite  his  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  by  grim-faced  Tarquin,  the  steward, 
for  having  done  the  deeds  which  were  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  have  been  committed  by  Jacko;  fat  little 
Gurney  had  sung  innumerable  songs  of  his  own  com- 
posing, in  which  he  was  ably  supported  by  Glynn 
Proctor;  Dr.  Hopley  had  examined,  phrenologically, 
all  the  heads  on  boafd,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Tarquin,  who  would  not  submit  to  the  operation  on  any 
account,  and  had  shot,  and  skinned,  and  stuffed  a  variety 
of  curious  sea-birds,  and  caught  a  number  of  remark- 
able sea-fish,  and  had  microscopically  examined — to  the 
inimense  interest  of  Ailie,  and  consequently  of  the  cap- 
tain—a great  many  surprising  animalcules,  called 
MeduscB,  which  possessed  the  most  watery  and  the 
thinnest  possible  bodies,  yet  which  had  the  power  of 
emitting  a  beautiful  phosphoric  light  at  night,  so  as  to 
cause  the  whole  ocean  sometimes  to  glow  as  if  with 
liquid  fire;  Phil  Briant  had  cracked  more  iokes,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  than  would  serve  to  fill  a  whole 
volume  of  ciosely-printed  pages,  and  had  told  more 
stories  than  would  be  believed  by  most  people;  Tim 
Rokens  and  the  other  harpooners  had,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  various  boats'  crews,  slain  and  captured 
several  large  whales,  and  Nikel  Sling  had  prepared,  and 
assisted  to  consume,  as  many  breakfasts,  dinners,  and 
suppers  as  there  are  days  in  the  period  of  time  above 
referred  to; — in  short,  those  five  weeks,  which  we  thus 
dismiss  in  five  minutes,  might,  if  enlarged  upon,  be 
expanded  into  material  to  fill  five  volumes  such  as  this, 

which  would  probably  take  about  five  years  to  write 

another  reason  for  cutting  this  matter  short.  All  this 
shows  how  much  may  be  compressed  into  little  space, 
how  much  may  be  done  and  seen  in  little  time,  and] 
therefore,  how  much  value  men  ought  to  attach  to  little 
things. 

Five  weekb  passed  away,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
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and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Red  Eric  found  herself, 
one  beautiful  sunny  afternoon,  becalmed  on  the  breast 
of  the  wide  ocean  with  a  strange  vessel,  also  a  whaler,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  her,  and  a  couple  of  sperm- 
whales  sporting  playfully  about  midway  between  the 
two  ships.  Jim  Scroggles  on  that  particular  afternoon 
found  himself  xn  the  crow's-nest  at  the  masthead,  roar- 
ing "Thar  she  blows  I"  with  a  degree  of  energy  so 
appalling  that  one  was  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
that  long-legged  individual  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
compress  his  life  into  one  grand  but  brief  minute,  and 
totally  exhaust  his  powers  of  soul  and  body  in  the 
reiterated  vociferation  of  that  one  faculty  of  the  sperm- 
whale.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  Jim,  seeing  that 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
"raise  the  oil"  since  he  became  a  whaler. 

The  usual  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement  immediately 
ensued.  The  men  sprang  to  their  appointed  places  in  a 
moment;  the  tubs,  harpoons,  etc.,  were  got  ready,  and 
m  a  few  minutes  the  three  boats  were  leaping  over  the 
smooth  swell  towards  the  fish. 

While  this  was  taking  place  on  board  the  Red  Eric, 
a  precisely  similar  scene  occurred  on  board  the  other 
whale-ship,  and  a  race  now  ensued  between  the  boats  of 
the  two  ships,  for  each  knew  well  that  the  first  boat  that 
harpooned  either  of  the  whales  claimed  it. 

"Give  way,  my  lads,"  whispered  Captain  Dunning 
eagerly,  as  he  watched  the  other  boats;  "we  shall  be 
first— we  shall  be  first;  only  bend  your  backs." 

The  men  needed  not  to  be  urged ;  they  were  quite  as 
anxious  as  their  commander  to  win  the  race,  and  bent 
their  backs,  as  he  expressed  it,  until  the  oars  seemed 
about  to  break.  Glynn  sat  on  the  after  thwart,  and  did 
good  service  on  this  occasion. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  affair  would  be  decided 
by  the  boats  of  the  two  captains,  both  of  which  took  the 
lead  of  the  others,  but  as  they  were  advancin"^  in 
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the  two.  When  the  excitement  of  the  race  was  at  its 
height  the  whales  went  down,  and  the  men  lay  on  their 
oars  to  wait  until  they  should  rise  again.  They  lay  in 
anxious  suspense  for  about  a  minute,  when  the  crew  of 
Captain  Dunning's  boat  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  waterspout  close  to  them,  by  which  they 
were  completely  drenched.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  huge  blunt  head  of  one  of  the 
whales,  which  rose  like  an  enormous  rock  out  of  the  sea 
close  to  the  starboard-quarter. 

The  sight  was  rereived  with  a  loud  shout,  and  Tim 
Rokens  leaped  up  and  grasped  a  harpo<jn,  but  the  whale 
sheered  off.  A  spare  harpoon  lay  on  the  stern-sheets 
close  to  Glynn,  who  dropped  his  oar  and  seized  it. 
Almost  without  knowing  what  he  was  about,  he  hurled 
it  with  tremendous  force  at  the  monster's  neck,  into 
which  it  penetrated  deeply.  The  harpoon  fortunately 
happened  to  be  attached  to  a  large  buoy,  called  by 
whalers  a  drog,  whkh  was  jerked  out  of  the  boat  like  a 
cannon-shot  as  the  whale  went  down,  carrying  harpoon 
and  drog  along  with  it. 

"  Well  done,  lad,"  cried  the  captain,  in  great  delight, 
"you've  made  a  noble  beginning!  Now,  lads,  pull 
gently  ahead,  she  won't  go  far  with  such  an  ornament  as 
that  dangling  at  her  neck.  A  capital  dart !  couldn't 
have  done  it  half  so  well  myself,  even  in  my  young 
days ! " 

Glynn  felt  somewhat  elated  at  this  unexpected  piece 
of  success ;  to  do  him  justice,  however,  he  took  it 
modestly.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whale  rose,  but  it  had 
changed  its  course  while  under  water,  and  now  appeared 
close  to  the  leading  boat  of  the  other  ship. 

By  the  laws  of  the  whale-fishery,  no  boat  of  one  vessel 
has  a  right  to  touch  a  whale  that  has  been  struck  by  the 
boat  of  another  vessel,  so  long  as  the  harpoon  holds  fast 
and  the  rope  remains  unbroken,  or  so  long  as  the  float 
to  whirl>  the  harpnon  is  coniurted  remains  attached. 
Nevertheless,   in   dehance  of  this  well-known  law,  the 
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boat  belonging  to  the  captain  ot  the  strange  ship  gave 
chase,  and  succeeded  in  making  fast  to  the  whale 

lo  describe  the  indignation  of  Captain  Dunning  and 
his  men  on  witnessing  this  act  is  impossible.    The  former 

latter  bent  their  backs  as  if  they  meant  to  pull  the  boat 
bodily  out  of  the  water  and  up  into  the  atmosphere. 
Meanwhile  all  the  other  boats  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
second  whale  which  had  led  them  a  considerable 
distance  away  from  the  first. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  striking  that  fish?"  shouted 

Sfn.  .K  ?""r'?f '  '^^^"'  f^^^'  ^  ^^""d  P""'  he  came  up 
with  the  boat,  the  crew  of  which  had  just  succeeded  in 
thrusting  a  lance  deep  into  a  mortal  part  of  the  huge 
animal,  which  soon  after  roiied  over,  and  lay  extended 
on  the  waves. 

nf'l^^f  "ght  have  you  to  ask?"  replied  the  captain 
of  the  strange  ship,  an  ill-favoured,  powerful  man,  vvhose 
countenance  was  sufficient   to    condemn    him   in    any 

"  I  sre  vn,  -ing  of  the  sort.  It's  fast  at  this  moment ; 
so  you  i.  .;e  good  enough  to  cut  loose  and  take  yourself 
ott  as  fast  as  you  please." 

ml''  c^i?  ^^f .V*?"  P^^de  no  reply,  but,  turning  to  his 
men    said:    "Make   fast   there,  lads;   signal   the  other 

lubbers^"  '''^^'  *^^  '^'P'    ^°°^  ^^^'P'  >°" 

"  Och !  captain  dear,"  muttered  Phil  Briant,  baring 
both  arms  up  to  the  shoulders,  "  only  give  the  word ,  do, 
now !  ' 

Captain  Dunning,  who  was  already  boiling  with  rage 
needed  no  encouragement  to  maiie  an  immediate  attack 
on  the  stranger,  neither  did  his  men  require  an  order  • 
they  plunged  their  oars  into  the  water,  ran  right  into  the 
other  boat,  sprang  to  their  feet,  seized  lances,  harpoons. 

and   knives,  and    in    nnnthor  m^TT'o.^*  , u  i i 

J     .  ,    "~,  ~ '     -rn-.iiu  \tuuiu  ijavc   been 

engaged   m  a  deadly    struggle  had  not  an  unforeseen 
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event  occurred  to  prevent  the  fray.  This  was  the  partial 
recovery  of  the  whale,  which,  apparently  resolved  to 
make  one  final  struggle  for  life,  turned  over  and  over. 
iTooH  V\'^*  into  foam,  and  churned  it  up  with  the 
wound^         '^  "  ^'"'^  '*'"'*°''  ^'°"^  '^^  numerous 

.«2^*''f^?u^-  ''^'^  !"  imminent  danger,  and  the  men 
sprang  to  the.r  oars  in  order  to  pull  out  of  the  range  of 
the  monsters  aying  struggles.  In  this  effort  the  stFango 
boat  wa^  successful  but  that  of  Captain  Dunning  farfd 
,1  u^  ^t''.^  ^'"'*'  ^'■""^  ^'»«  ^'hale's  tail  broke  it  in  two 
and  hurled  .t  .nto  the  air.-  whence  the  crew  descended,' 

?h";VooZiiner;ar  •  '^'^"^'  ^^-^^  ^^^  ^^^^*««'  -^° 

♦1,J''.!k^''1  ^^^''?^  ^'^^y  ^""^  ^"""^^  distance,  dragging 
the  other  boat  along  with  it,  and  then  rolled  over  quit! 
dead.  Fortunately  not  one  of  the  crew  of  the  capsized 
boat  was  hurt.  All  of  them  succeeded  in  reaching  and 
clmgmg  to  the  shattered  hull  of  their  boat;  butVere 
boS  ^^'■f,^^^^'"«d  '^  f"^.^'"  a  considerable  time,  as  the 
boat  of  the  stranger,  liavmg  secured  the  dead  fish  nro- 
ceeded  eisurely  to  tow  it  towards  their  ship,  wthout 
paymg  the  slightest  attention  to  the  shouts  of  their  late 
enemies.  ^**  *' 

A   change  had  now  come  over  the  face  of  the  skv 
Clouds  began  to  gather  on  the  horizon,  and  a  few  light 

l^^<^Mf  ^l  ^""'f  •'^''  ^^'  '*'*'  "^^''^  «"abied  the  strange 
vessel  to  bear  down  on  her  boat,  and  take  the  whale  in 
tow  It  also  enabled  the  Bed  Eric  to  beat  up,  but  more 
slowly,  towards  the  spot  where  their  disabled  boat^a^ 
and  rescue  their  comrades  from  their  awkward  position 

tLTer'°™Whr'.v'^°'''  '^'  ^°*'^  ^'*^  *"  Sphered 
together.      When   this   was  accomplished  the  night  had 

set  in  and  the  stranger  had  made  off  with  her  ill-eotten 

b^irgatur  ^''''  ^^^^"^  -^^^«^'  -<^  ^^«  °^- 

••  Now   of  all  the  disgu.«?t!n'  things  that  ever  hannerw^] 
to  me.  this  is  the  worst,"  remarked  Captain  Dun^J^II^ 
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a  very  sulky  tone  of  voice,  ac  be  descended  to  the  cabin 
to  change  his  garments.  Aihe  having  preceded  him  in 
order  to  lay  out  dry  clothes. 

"  Oh  !  ray  darhnq  papa,  what  a  (right  1  got,"  she  ex- 
claimed, running  up  and  huggmg  him,  wet  ao  he  was,  for 
the  seventh  time,  despite  his  efforts  to  keep  her  ofl.  "  I 
was  looking  through  the  spy  glass  at  the  time  it  hap- 
pened, and  when  1  saw  you  all  thrown  into  the  air  I  cried 
— oh  !  I  can't  tell  you  how  1  cried." 

"  You  don't  ne^d  to  tell  me,  Ailie,  ray  pet,  for  your  red, 
8welled-up  eyes  speak  for  themselves.  But  go.  you  puss, 
and  change  your  own  frock.  You've  made  it  as  wet  as  ray 
coat,  nearly  ;  besides,  1  can't  undress,  your  know,  while 
you  stand  there." 

Ailie  said,  "I'm  so  very,  very  thankful,"  and  then 
giving  her  father  one  concluding  hug,  which  completely 
saturated  the  frock,  went  to  her  own  cabin. 

Meanwhile  the  crew  of  the  captain's  boat  were  busy 
in  the  forecastle  stripping  otf  their  wet  garments,  and 
relating  their  adventure:^  to  the  men  of  the  other  boats, 
who,  until  they  reached  the  ship,  had  been  utterly  ignorant 
of  what  had  passed. 

It  is  curious  that  Tim  Rokens  should  open  the  con- 
versation with  much  the  same  sentiment,  if  not  exactly 
the  same  phrase,  as  that  expressed  by  the  captain. 

"Now,  boys,"  said. he,  slapping  his  wet  limbs,  "I'll 
tell  ye  wot  it  is,  of  all  the  aggrawations  as  has  happened 
to  me  in  my  life,  this  is  out  o'  sight  the  wust.  To  think 
o'  losin'  that  there  whale,  the  very  biggest  I  ever 
saw " 

"  Ah '  Rokens,  man,"  interrupted  Glynn,  as  he  pulled 
off  his  jacket,  "  the  loss  is  greater  to  me  than  to  you,  for 
that  was  my  first  whale  !  " 

"True,  boy,"  replied  the  harpooner,  in  a  tone  of 
evidently  genuine  sympathy ;  I  feel  for  ye.  I  knows 
how  I  should  ha'  taken  on  if  it  had  happened  to  me. 
But  cheer  up,  lad  ;  you  know  the  old  proverb,  '  There's 
as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  o't.'     You'll 
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be  the    death    o'    many    sich    yet,    I'll    bet    my    best 
iron. 

"Sure,  the  wust  of  it  all  is,  that  we  don't  know  who 

DUM  «^-  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^°*  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^y  ^>'^  ^ii"'"  said 
Phil  Briant,  with  a  rueful  countenance. 

"Don't  we,  though!"  cried  Gurney,  who  had  been  in 

the  mate's  boat ;  "  I  axed  one  o'  the  men  o'  the  stranger's 

boats— for  we  run  up  close  alongside  durin'  the  chase— 

and  he  told  mc  as  how  she  was  the  Termagant  of  New 

York;  so  we  can  be  down  on  'em  yet,  if  we  live  lone 

enough."  ^ 

"  Humph !"  observed  Rokens;  "  and  d'ye  suppose  he'd 
give  ye  the  right  name?" 

"  He'd  no  reason  to  do  otherwise.  He  didn't  know  of 
the  dispute  between  the  other  boats." 

"There's  truth  in  that,"  remarked  Glynn,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  go  on  deck ;  "  but  it  may  be  a  year  or  more 
before  we  foregather.  No,  I  give  up  all  claim  to  my 
first  fish  from  this  date." 

"All  hands  ahoy!"  shouted  the  mate;  "tumble  up 
there!     Reef  topsails  !    Look  alive!" 

The  men  ran  hastily  on  deck,  completing  their  button- 
ing and  belting  as  they  went,  and  found  that  something 
very  like  a  storm  was  brewing.  As  yet  the  breeze  was 
moderate,  and  the  sea  not  very  high,  but  the  night  was 
pitchy  dark,  and  a  hot  oppressive  atmosphere  boded  no 
improvement  in  the  weather. 

"  Lay  out  there,  some  of  you,  and  close  reef  the  top- 
sails," cried  the  mate,  as  the  men  ran  to  their  several 
posts. 

The  ship  was  running  at  the  time  under  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  canvas;  for,  as  their  object 
was  merely  to  cruise  about  in  those  seas  in  search  of 
whales,  and  they  had  no  particular  course  to  steer,  it  was 
usual  to  run  at  night  under  easy  sail,  and  sometimes  to 
lay-to.  Tt  w.t;  fortunate  that  such  was  the  case  on  the 
present  occasion;  for  it  happened  that  the  storm  which 
was  about  to  burst  on  them  came  with  appalling  sudden- 
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ness  and  fury.  The  wind  tore  up  the  sea  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mass  of  white  feathers,  and  scattered  it  high  in 
air.  The  mizzen-topsail  was  blown  to  ribbons,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  other  sails  were  about  to  share  the  same 
fate.  The  ship  flew  from  billow  to  billow,  after  recover- 
ing from  the  Erst  rude  shock,  as  if  she  were  but  a  dark 
cloud  on  the  sea,  and  the  spray  flew  high  over  her 
masts,  drenching  the  men  on  the  topsail-yards  while 
they  laboured  lo  reef  the  sails. 

"  We  shall  have  to  take  down  these  t'gallant-masts, 
Mr.  Millons,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  stood  by  the 
weather-bulwarks  holding  on  to  a  bclaying-pin  to  pre- 
vent his  being  washed  away. 

"Shall  I  give  the  order,  sir?"  inquired  the  first  mate. 

"  You  may,"  replied  the  captain. 

Just  as  the  mate  turned  to  obey,  a  shriek  was  heard 
high  above  the  whistling  of  the  fierce  wind. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?"  said  the  captain  anxiously. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  mate.     "  I  fear— I  trust ^' 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  either  suppressed, 
or  the  howling  of  the  wind  prevented  its  being  heard. 

Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the  scene,  and  a 
terrific  crash  of  thunder  seemed  to  rend  the  sky.  The 
flash  was  momentary,  but  it  served  to  rfeveal  the  men 
on  the  yards  distinctly.  They  had  succeeded  in  clo^e- 
reefing  the  topsails,  and  were  hurrying  down  the  rigging. 

The  mate  came  close  to  the  captain's  side  and  said, 
"Did  you  see,  sir  the  way  them  men  on  the  mainyard 
were  scramblin'  down  ?" 

The  captain  had  not  time  to  reply  ere  a  shout,  "  Man 
overboard!"  was  heard  faintly  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm,  and  in  another  instant  some  of  the  men  rushed 
aft  with  frantic  haste,  shouting  that  one  of  their  number 
had  been  blown  off  the  yard  into  the  sea. 

"  Down  your  helm,"  roared  the  captain ;  "  stand  by  to 
lower  away  the  boats." 

The  usual  prompt  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  given,  but  before 
the  men  could  reach  their  places  a  heavy  sea  struck  the 
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vessel  amidships,  poured  several  tons  of  water  on  the 
decks,  and  washed  all  the  loose  gear  overboard. 

"  Let  her  away,"  cried  the  captain  quickly. 

The  steersman  obeyed ;  the  ship  fell  off,  and  again 
bounded  on  her  mad  course  like  a  wild  horse  set  free 

"  ^t's  of  no  use,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  as  the  captain 
leaped  towards  the  wheel,  which  the  other  had  alr^dv 
gamed  ;  no  boat  could  live  in  that  sea  for  a  moment. 
The  poor  fellow  s  gone  by  this  time.  He  must  be  more 
than  half-a-mile  astern  already." 

„  1 '  ^"°^  **«"  returned  the  captain,  in  a  deep  sad  voice. 

Uet  these  masts  down,  Mr.  Millons,  and  see  that  every- 
thmg  IS  made  fast.    Who  is  it,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  The  men  can't  tell,  sir ;  one  of  'em  told  me  'e  thinks 
It  was  young  Boswell.    It  was  too  dark  to  see  'is  face 
out  IS  figure  was  that  of  a  stout  young  fellow."  ' 

"A  stout  young  fellow,"  muttered  the  captain,  as  the 
mate  iiurned  forward.  "  Can  it  have  been  Glynn  ' " 
His  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  thought,  and  he  would 
have  given  worlds  at  that  moment,  had  he  possessed 
them,  to  have  heard  the  voice  of  our  hero,  whom,  almost 
unwittingly,  he  had  begun  to  love  with  all  the  affection 
of  a  father.  While  he  stood  gazing  up  at  the  rigging, 
attempting  to  pierce  the  thick  darkness,  he  felt  his  sleeve 
plucked,  and,  looking  down,  observed  Ailie  at  his  side. 

"My  child,"  he  cried,  grasping  her  by  the  arm  con- 
vulsively,  you  here  !  How  came  you  to  leave  your 
cabin,  dear  .-•  Go  down,  go  down  ;  you  don't  know  the 
danger  you  run  Stay— I  will  help  you.  If  one  of  those 
seas  comes  on  board  it  would  carry  you  overboard  like  a 
neck  of  foam. 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  much  danger,  papa.  Glvnn 
told  me  there  wasn't,"  she  replied,  as  her  father  sprang 
with  her  to  the  companion-ladder. 

"How?  when?  where  child?  Did  Glynn  speak  to 
you  withm  the  last  ten  minutes  ?  "         -^ 

"  Yes  ;  he  looked  down  the  hatch  just  as  I  was  coming 
up,  and  told  me  not  to  be  afraid,  and  said  I  must  go 
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below,  and  not  think  of  coming  on  deck  ;  but  I  heard  a 
shnek.  papa,  and  feared  something  had  happened  so  I 
came  to  ask  what  it  was.     I  hope  no  one  is  hurt ''  ' 

voiv^^."^^'!!"^  ^?^"  '^^}'^'^  the  captain,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  '  go  down  to  your  berth,  and  prav  for  us  just  now 

I^IW"  "°\^"'^  ?^"^^-  butinairtimes  o  danger" 
H^!  P^*  °'  ^^'^^^'  ^^  should  pray  to  Our  Fathefin 
Heaven,  ?or  we  never  know  what  a  diy  or  an  hour  mav 
brmg  forth.  I  will  speak  to  you  about  everythh^s  t? 
morrow  ;  to-night  I  must  be  on  deck."       ^""^'^^^'^'S  to- 

cabin  s^huT'lh^fHo^''^'^^'  P"'^^^  ^^'  g^^tly  into  the 
caom,  shut  the  'door,  and,  commg  on  deck,  fastened  th*» 
companion-hatch  firmly  down.  '  '^^^^^^  **^^ 

wJ"st^  Thffnni?M  ^^'  '^^?  ^^'  P^^P^^^d  t°  face  the 
worst.     1  he  topsails  were  close  -  reefed  :  the  tooffallant 

masts  sent  down  on  deck;   the  spanker  and  jfb  were 

rii  1'     t^  ^^^^  "^^^^  *ake^  in  and  secured  on  deck 
and  the  ship  went  a  little  more  easily  through  the  ra^S 

tTbl  ^f?'.f  *^^  ^^°i^"^^  °^  '^^  gale  increaf  ed  sa  ll^ad 
to  be  further  reduced,  and  at  last  everything  was  taken 

""  l7ouSn't"^'"H'P.l"^^^  "°^  foretopLst-siySiL 
an^  +K    fi  1^*™'"^  *^'^  much,"  said  the  captain  as  he 
and  the  first-mate  stood  close  to  the  binnaclef  «^f  I  only 
knew  our  exact  position.    But  we've  not  had  an  obse?v^ 

whereabout^'' Th^^^^'  ^^  ^  ^°°'*  ^^'^  «"^«  of  ^r 
tleseSaf  DJH  ''%T  ^°"^\  "asty  coral  reefs  in 
these  seas.     Did  you  find  out  who  the  poor  fellow  is 

"  It's  young  Boswell,  I  fear.    Mr.  Markham  is  muster- 
mg  the  men  just  now,  sir."  musier- 

thel?  fears'^°Thi^^f '°"v?  T^I  ^^"^"  ^^^  ^""^  confirmed 
ineir  tears      Ihe  man  who  had  thus  been  summoned  in 

mSTI'^'a  r''^°"*  ^^"^^°&'  into  the  presSiTe  of  hS 
Maker  had  been  a  quiet,  modest  youth,  and  a  favourite 
with  every  one  on  board.    At  any  other  time  his  dith 

Sble^trrm^Te'^P^VI*'  '" '  ^°  the^'S ofSlt 
lerriDle  storm  the  men  had  no  time  to  think.     Indeed, 
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•  ieXgine.  "°'  ""'"^  '^'  ^'''  '^-'  ^^eir  shipmate  was 
•'Mr    Markham,"    said    the    captain,    as    the    sponnrl 

n=ind,,    «    near    the.    .^1'  ^wV  SjrU^III^ 

flashed  repeatedly  across  the  s&    iSl  „„  .K  '"« 

lieLT'v  Th^  ,TK '"'  V;  "'l'"'''  ""»  =Wp  Mw  laboured 
S  r^i;.  ■  "P'di'y  ""h  wUoh  the  thunder  foUowed 
the  hghtmng. showed  how  near  to  them  wm  the  Zn 

earned  away  along  with  thai?  and  t^e  Z^^^^as^nven 
mamed  firm  in  the  midst  of  this  awful  nof^n^-    J'rl 
stood  at  his  post,   holding  on   brany  fixed' obfect  K 
chanced  to  be  within  his  reach,  and  heW  himself  Vif 
to  spnng  to  obey  every  order.      No  vo^ce  couS tf  S 
in   the   midst  of    the    howUne  winds    fj».  IooK- 
and  the  rending  sky.       CommLrtre  '^ve^  b7siZ' 
as  well  as  possible,  during  the  flashes  of  Snin^    Vt 
little  or  nothing  remained  to  be  done        PaXin  n 
ning  had  done^ll  that   a   man   thoroughly^acnuaS^ 
with  his  duties  could  accomplish  to  pu?  Ws^  shipTt^ 

MlfT^'^r-^  ^°  ^'^"^^  ^'«^  the  storm   anTh^now 
fnl!5^  h  ^'  '''"'  ''.'^''^^'^  ^"  *h«  hands  of  Him  whi 

cS^tht  Tg^stSr^*^'  ^^'  ^^°^^  ^'"  ^^-  -^s 

Dunng  one  of  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  the  cantain 
observed  Glynn  Proctor  standing  near  tile  staZS 
gangway,   and,   waiting   for   the   Li   flash    he   maSe'^ 
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signal  to  him  to  come  to  the  spot  where  he  stood.     Glynn  i 
understood  it,  and  m  a  few  seconds  was  at  his  commander's 
side. 

"Glynn,"  my  boy,  said  the  latter,  "you  won't  be 
wanted  on  deck  for  some  time.  There's  little  to  be  done 
S?^;,  ^°/°^  and  see  what  Ailie's  about,  poor  thine, 
fehe  11  need  a  little  comfort.    Say  I  sent  you." 

Without  other  reply  than  a  nod  of  the  head.  Glynn 
sprang  to  the  companion-hatch,  followed  by  the  caotain 
who    undid    the    fastenings    to     let     him     down '  and 
refastened  them   immediately,   for  the   sea    was  washing 
over  the  stern   continually. 

Glynn  found  the  child  on  her  knees  in  the  cabin  with 
her  face  buned  in  the  cushions  of  one  of  Ihe  sofas  He 
sat  down  beside  her  and  waited  until  she  should  have 
finished  her  prayer ;  but  as  she  did  not  move  for  some 
time  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder.  She  looked 
up  with  a  happy  smile  on  her  face. 

''  Oh,  Glynn,  is  that  you  ?  I'm  so  glad,"  she  said 
rising,  and  sitting  down  beside  him. 

"  Your  father  sent  me  down  to  comfort  you.  my  pet."  said 
Glynn,  taking  her  hand  in  his  and  drawing  her  towards 
him. 

"  I  have  got  comfort  already,"  replied  the  child  :  "  I'm 
so  very  happy,   now." 

"  How  so,  Ailie  <  who  has  been  with  you  ?  " 
"God  has  been  with  me.  You  told"  me,  Glynn,  that 
ttiere  wasn  t  much  danger,  but  I  felt  sure  that  there  was. 
Oh  !  I  never  heard  such  terrible  noises,  and  this  dreadful 
tossing  is  worse  than  ever  I  felt  it— a  great  deal.  So  I 
w«nt  down  on  iny  knees  and  prayed  that  God,  for 
Chnsts  sake  would  save  us.  I  felt  very  frightened, 
Glynn.  You  can't  think  how  my  heart  beat  every  time 
the  thunder  burst  over  us.  But  suddenly— I  don't  know 
how  it  was— the  words  I  used  to  read  at  home  so  often 
with  my  dear  aunts  came  into  my  mind  ;  you  know 
them,  Glynn,  '  Call  upon  Me  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and 
I  will  dehver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me.'    I  don't 
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know  where  I  read  them.  I  forget  the  place  in  the  Bible 
now;  but  when  I  thought  of  them  1  felt  much  less 
Inghtened.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
put  them  into  my  mind  ?  My  aunts  used  to  tell  me  that 
all  my  good  thoughts  were  given  to  me  by  the  Holy 
bpirit.  Then  I  remembered  the  words  of  Jesus,  '  I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,'  and  I  felt  so  happy 
after  that.  It  was  just  before  you  came  down.  I  ihink 
we  shall  not  be  lost.  God  would  not  make  me  feel  so 
happy  if  we  were  going  to  be  lost,  would  He  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  Ailie,"  replied  Glynn,  whose  conscienct 
reproached  him  for  his  ignorance  of  the  passages  in 
God  s  word>Yeferred  to  by  his  companion,  and  who  felt 
that  he  was  receiving  rather  than  administering  comfort 

T  u  ,_,  ^^^f  ^°^"  ^  ^^'^  "°^  v^J'y  well  know  how 
1  should  comfort  you,  for  this  is  certainly  the  most 
tremendous  gale  I  ever  saw,  but  somehow  I  feel  as  if 
we  were  in  less  danger  now.  I  wish  I  knew  more  of 
the  Bible,  Ailie.     I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  seldom  look 

3.t   It. 

"Oh,  that's  a  pity,  isn't  it,  Glynn?"  said  Ailie,  with 
earnest  concern  expressed  in  her  countenance,  for  she 
regarded  her  companion's  ignorance  as  a  great  mis- 
fortune; It  never  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  a  sin 
But  It  s  very  easy  to  'earn  it,"  she  added  -vith  an  eager 
look.  If  you  come  to  me  here  every  day  we  can  read 
It  together.  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  me  say  it 
oft,  and  then  I  wr-'ld  hear  you." 

Before  he  coulc       ly  the  vessel  received  a  tremendous 
shock  which  caused  her  to  quiver  from  stem  to  stern 

She  must  have  been  struck  by  lightning,"  cried 
Y-?^""' /^^f^'^S  "P  ^"d  hurrying  towards  the  door 
Allies  frightened  look  returned  for  a  few  minutes  but 
she  did  not  tremble  as  she  had  done  before 

Just  as  Glynn  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  the  hatch 
was  opened  and  the  captain  thrust  in  his  head 

Glynn,  my  boy,"  said  he,  in  a  quick,  firm  tone  "we 
are  ashore.     Perhaps  we  shall  go  to  pieces  in  a'  few 
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minutes.  God  knows.  May  Hj  in  His  mercy  spare  us. 
You  cannot  do  much  on  deck,  Ailie  must  be  looked 
after  till  I  come  down  for  her.  Glynn,  /  defend  upon 
you" 

These  words  were  uttered  hurriedly,  and  the  hatch 
was  shut  immediately  after.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
accurately  the  conflicting  feelings  that  agitated  the 
breast  of  the  young  sailor  as  he  descended  again  to  the 
cabin.  He  felt  gratified  at  the  trust  placed  in  him  by 
the  captain,  and  his  love  for  the  little  girl  would  at  any 
time  have  made  the  post  of  projector  to  her  an  agree- 
able one;  but  the  idea  that  the  -.hip  had  struck  the 
rocks,  and  that  his  shipmates  on  deck  were  struggling 
perhaps  for  their  lives  while  he  was  sitting  idly  in  the 
cabin,  was  most  trying  and  distressing  to  one  of  his 
ardent  and  energetic  temperament.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, kept  long  in  suspense. 

Scarcely  had  he  regained  the  cabin  when  the  ship 
again  struck  with  terrific  violence,  and  he  knew  by  the 
rending  crash  overhead  that  one  or  more  of  the  masts 
had  gone  over  the  side.  The  ship  at  the  same  moment 
slewed  round  and  was  thrown  on  her  beam-ends.  So 
quickly  did  this  occur  that  Glynn  had  barely  time  to 
seize  Ailie  in  his  arms  and  save  her  from  being  dashed 
against  the  bulkhead. 

The  vessel  rose  again  on  the  next  wave,  and  was 
hurled  on  the  rocks  with  such  violence  that  every  rne  on 
board  expected  her  .""o  go  to  pieces  immediately.  At  the 
same  time  the  cabin  windows  were  dashed  in,  and  the 
cabin  itself  was  flooded  with  water.  Glynn  was  washed 
twice  across  the  cabin  and  thrown  violently  against  the 
ship's  sides,  but  he  succeeded  in  keeping  a  firm  hold  of 
his  little  charge  and  in  protecting  her  from  injury. 

"Hallo,  Glynn!"  shouted  the  captain,  as  he  opened 
the  companion-hatch,  "  come  on  deck,  quick !  brine  her 
with  you!"  ^ 

Glynn  hurried  up  and  placed  tht  ;  ?ild  in  her  father's 
arms. 
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The  scene  *that  presented  itself  to  him  on  gaining  the 
deck  was  indeed  appalling.  The  first  grey  streak  of 
hX"  /^'"^V^'  ^'gl^ted  up  the  sky.  just  affofding  sumc  ent 

de?k    .°nr?;^'V/^',  "^'^P^^*^  '''''^^  °f  eve;ything  on 
deck    and  the   black  froth-capped  tumult  of  the  sur 

co'StnlttZ'-      '^'^'  '"'^'.  ""  "'^'^^  '^^y  J^^d  'truck 
could  not   be  discerned  in   the   gloom,  hut  the  white 

breakers  ahead  showed  too  clearly  where   they    we  e 
;.nofhi  ''?   ""^'^^  ^^^  &°"^   "^^^  the    side    one    afte; 

Evervth'inrr^  T^-^  IK  ^'"'"P^    «^   ^^^^^  standing 
t-verything  above  board-boats,  binnacle,  and  part  of 

the    bulwarks -had    been    washed    awa^.     The    crew 

were  clmgmg  to  the  belaying-pins  and  to  such  par^ 

of  the  wreck  as  seemed  likely  to  hold  together  longest 

an?Hr.  if  ^  ^^^  ^.^^"  transported  to  some  far-distant 
and  dreadful  scene,  for  scarcely  a  single  familiar  object 

brreco'^i'/eci:  •''  '"  °"^^  '°"^'  '''  ""''  ^^^'^^^^^ 

But  Ailie    had   neither    desire    nor    onportunitv    to 

bmow  °?sed'\\'T'"'^r  ^^^"^^^-  Ev'e?y  sucllsiv: 
billow  ra  sed  the  doomed  vessel,  and  let  her  fall  with 

uS  111'"  h  °C  '^'  'Th'-  "^^  ^t°"t  f^^"^e  trembled 
shrank  affn^^^nS^'  if  she  were  endued  with  life,  and 
snrank  affrighted  from  her  impending  fate:  and  it  was 

theTitf  '^'  T^'T  ^°"^^  ^°  t°  "^^^"tai;  his  hoM  o 
Indeed    hfo^r'^!  f  ^  ^^.-'^^"^  ^t  the  same  time, 
ri^n'  .     /1"^^  °?*  ^^''^  d°"e  it    at    all    had   not 
Glynn  stood  by  and  assisted  him  to  the  best  of  his 

"  It  won't  last  long,  lad,"  said  the  captain,  as  a  lareer 
down  oi^^H  "'^'i  "^'^^  '^'  ^^^«^^^d  hSil  and  dasKt 
fnd  fo?.  f!'^'^''  ''f^l''^  '^^  ^^^k  f^°"^  ''^^  to  stem, 
wpfi     « J      fu'^^Af'  .^^^y^"^  the  whole  crew  unde^ 

cafstand  t^X"      ''''''  '""  ""^^  °"  "^  ^  "°  ^^'^ 

"  Perhaps  the  tide  is  falling."  suggested  Glynn    in  an 

encourauing  voice,  "and  I  S^iak  Tsee  .o^ISung\ke 
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It  will  be  daylight  in  half-an-hour  or 


a  shore  ahead, 
less." 

The  captain  sliook  his  head.  "There's  little  or  no 
tide  here  to  rise  or  fall,  I  fear.  Before  half-an-hour  we 
shall " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  looking  at  Ailie 
with  a  gaze  of  agony,  he  pressed  her  more  closely  to  his 
breast. 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  saved,"  whispered  the  child, 
twining  her  arms  more  closely  round  her  father's  neck, 
and  laying  her  wet  cheek  against  hiu. 

Just  then  Tim  Rokens  crept  aft,  and  said  that  he  saw 
a  low  sandy  island  ahead,  and  a  rocky  point  jutting 
out  from  it  close  to  the  bows  of  the  ship.  He  sug- 
gested that  a  rope  might  be -got  ashore  when  it  became 
a  little  lighter. 

Phil  Briant  came  Ut  to  make  the  same  suggestion, 
not  knowing  that  Rokens  had  preceded  him.  In  fact, 
the  men  had  been  consulting  as  to  the  possibility  of 
accomplishing  this  object,  but  when  they  looked  at  the 
fearful  breakers  that  boiled  in  white  foam  between  the 
ship's  bow  and  the  rocky  point,  their  hearts  failed  them, 
and  no  one  was  found  to  volunteer  for  the  dangerous 
service. 

.','  5  ^"y  °"®  inclined  to  try  it  ?  "  inquired  the  captain. 

"  There's  niver  a  wan  of  us  but  'ud  try  it,  cap'en,  if  you 
gives  the  order,"  answered  Briant. 

The  captain  hesitated.  He  felt  disinclined  to  order 
any  man  to  expose  himself  to  such  imminent  danger  ; 
yet  the  safety  of  the  whole  crew  might  depend  on  a 
rope  being  connected  with  the  shore.  Before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind,  Glynn,  who  saw  what  was  passing  in 
his  mmd,  exclaimed— 

"I'll  do  it,  captain ; "  and  instantly  quitting  his 
position,  hurried  forward  as  fast  as  circumstances  would 
permit. 

The  task  which  Ghmn  had  undertaken  to  perform 
turned  out  to  be  more  dangerous  and  difficult  than  at 
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bow  f!cf         ^"t'^^Pated.     When  he  stood  at  the  lee 
in7'a[  ?i     ."^  ^  'ri^  cord- round  his  waist,  and  look 
ng  at  the  turmoil  of  water  into  which  he  was  about 
to  plunge,  his  heart  well-ni<Th  failed  hJm    .L  k     f  u 
a  sensation  of  regret  that  t  had  undertaken    wh 
seemed  now  an  impossibility.    He  did  not  wonder ^ha 

h/h^d"ma1e°"'  V^  ^"  ^""'^  '^^^  the  atTempt"  Bu 
c-f,V  h  f^"^  ^'^  "^'"^  to  do  it.     Moreover  he  had 

W  he  would  do  ,t.  and  feeling  that  he  impe   Ued  h^ 
lite  m  a  good  cause,  he  set  his  face  as  ;,  flinf  f«  fl 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose  ^'""^  *°  ^^*^ 

:x^^i  --^  -  -  ^^  ^^'eVC:^  ^h!sT;u„- 

He  noticed,  on   looking  narrowly  at   the   foaminir 
surge  through  which  he  must  pass^in  order  to  Tam 
the  rocky  point,  that  many  of  the  submerged  rSks 
showed  their  tops  above  the  flood,  like  b  fck  sZs 
when  each  wave  retired.     To  escap^  these  seemed  ?ni 
aTmosfc;;[aVSSh°"^  °^   ^^^   '^  kneV^ut.  ^ 

JumrUy^e'dV--    ^"  '^^^^^^°"^^  " ''^  '^^  ^-^^l" 

remar^k"foft"?l!  T^'^'  ^"^T^'  ^^  ^'^  "°t  hear  tht 
Sd  nn  .  1  i^^'  f°r"'  ^^'  ^^°^^  attention  was 
meted  on  a  ledge  of  submerged  rock,  which  ever  and 
anon  showed  itself,  like  the  edge  of  a  knife.  exS^db^ 
between  the  ship  and  the  point.^  Along  the  edge  of  thl 
the  retiring  waves  broke  in  such  a  mf nner  as^to  form 
what  appeared  to  be  dead  water-tossed,  indeed    and 
foam-clad    but  not  apparently  in  progressive  rn^tton 
Glynn  made  up  his  mind  in  an  instant,  and  just  as  the 
£rs   mate  came  forward  with  an  order  from  the  captain 
that  he  was  on  no  account  to  make  the  rash  attempt,  he 
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sprang  with  his  utmost  force  off  the  ship's  side  and 
sank  in  the  raging^  sea. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  intenbo  feeling  of  suspense 
with  which  tV-  men  on  the  lee  bow  gazed  at  the  noble- 
hearteri  boy  ^s  he  rose  and  buffeted  with  the  angry 
billows.  Every  man  held  his  breath,  and  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  line  stood  nervously  ready  to  haul  him 
back  at  a  moment's  notice. 

On  first  rising  to  the  surface  he  bv  at  the  waves  as 
if  bewildered,  and  while  some  of  the  men  cried,  "  He's 
struck  a  rock."  others  shouted  to  haul  him  -n;  but  in 
another  second  he  got  his  eyes  clea.  :d  of  spray,  and 
-•oeing  the  ship's  hull  tower  ng  above  his  head,  he 
turned  his  back  on  it  and  made  for  the  shore.  At  first 
he  went  rapidly  through  the  surge,  for  his  arm  was 
strong  and  his  young  heart  was  brave;  but  a  receding 
wave  c-ught  him  and  hurled  him  some  distance  out  of 
his  course— tossing  him  over  and  over  as  if  he  had  been 
a  cork.  Again  he  recovered  himself,  and  gaining  the 
water  beside  the  ledge,  he  made  several  powerful  and 
rapid  strokes,  which  carried  him  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  point. 

"^  He's  safe,"  said  Rokens  eagerly. 

"No;  he's  missed  it!"  cried  the  second  mate,  who, 
with  Gurney  and  Dick  Barnes,  payed  out  tlie  rope. 

Glynn  had  indeed  almost  caught  hold  of  the  farthest- 
out  ledge  of  the  point  when  he  was  drawn  back  into  the 
surge,  and  this  time  dashed  against  a  rock  and  partially 
stunned.  The  men  had  already  begun  to  haul  in  on  the 
rope  when  he  recovered,  and  making  a  last  effort,  gained 
the  rocks,  up  which  he  clambered  slowly.  When  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  waves  he  fell  down  as  if  he  had 
fainted. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case;  he  was  merely 
exhausted,  an  well  as  confused,  by  the  blows  he  had 
received  on  the  rocks,  and  lay  for  a  few  seconds  quite 
still  m  order  to  recover  strength,  during  which  period  of 
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inaction  he  thanked  God  earnestly  fo    ]m  dehVcrancr 

'a"vinnfs'/"''"*-^  ''"''  '!f  '"'^^^  ^«  ^"^^'  the  meT^rof 
Having  his  companions  m  danger. 

After  a  minute  or  two  he  rose,  unfastenod  the  line  from 

S  tiTeTmanl^  'ir  '"  ''""I ''  '^''°'^-     To  the  oiSer  end 
of  the  amali  hne  the  men  m  the  ship  attached  a  thick  cable 

i  large  rock!"'  ""'  '"°"  ^""'^  "P'  ""^  ™adoUt  to 

Tim  Rokena  was  now  ordered  to  proceed  to  tlie  slmro 

by  means  of  the  rope  in  order  to  t^st  it.     After  thi^  a 

.    sort  of  swing  was  constructed,  with  a  noose  which  was 

passed  round  the  cable.    To  t»MS  a  small  line  wa^fM  ened 

S2Tnd  Ifaul'i^rH  «\this  swinging!sraTS";i 
SnnT'fif  t?"'®?  A°  *^®  ■'^^^'  Tim  Rokens  "  shinning  " 
dlnt^  Th^'n^h  "^  ^\'^'^^\''r'  *°  8"*'^  her  from  ^^ci- 
?h«  LJ  .p  .i^®i!"5"^^8*"  ^  '""d-  *"d  thus,  one  by  one 

But  when  daylight  came  the  full  extent  of  their  forlorn 
situation  was  revealed.  The  ship  was  a  complete  wreck 
the  ^.ats  were  all  gone,  and  they  found  that  the  iEd 
on  whioh  they  had  been  cast  was  inly  a  few  square  yS 
in  extent -a  mere  randbank.  utterly  destitute  of  slirK 
tr^^and  r.ised  only  a  W  feet  a'bove  the  levef  of 'the 
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THE  SANDBANK— THE   WRBCKBD  CREW  MAKE  THE 
BEST  OF  BAD  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

It  will  scarcely  surprise  the  reader  to  be  told  that,  after 
the  first  emotions  of  thankfulness  for  dehverance  from 
what  had  appeared  to  the  shipwrecked  mariaers  to  be 
inevitable  death,  a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  despair 
took  possession  of  the  whole  party  for  a  time. 

The  sandbank  was  so  low  that  in  stormy  weather  it 
was  almost  submerged.  It  was  a  solitary  coral  reef  in 
the  midst  of  the  boundless  nea.  Not  a  tree  or  bush  grew 
upon  it,  and  except  at  the  point  where  the  ship  had  struck, 
there  was  scarcely  a  rock  large  enough  to  afford  shelter-  to 
a  single  man.  Without  provisions,  without  sufficient 
shelter,  without  the  means  of  escape,  and  almost  without 
the  hope  of  deliverance,  it  seemed  to  them  that  nothing 
awaited  them  but  the  slow,  lingering  pains  and  horrors  of 
death  by  starvation. 

As  those  facta  forced  themselves  more  and  more 
powerfully  home  to  the  apprehension  of  the  crew,  while 
they  cowered  for  shelter  from  the  storm  under  the  lee  of 
the  rocky  point,  they  gave  expression  to  their  feelings  in 
different  ways.  Some  sat  down  in  dogged  silence  to 
await  their  fate ;  oth  jrs  fell  on  their  knees  and  cried 
aloud  to  God  for  mercy ;  while  a  few  kept  up  their  own 
spirits  and  those  of  their  companions  by  affecting  a 
cheerfulness  which,  however,  in  some  cases,  was  a  little 
forced.  Aihe  lay  shivering  in  her  father's  arms,  for  she 
was  drenched  with  salt  water  and  very  cold.     Her  eyes 
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were  closed,  and  she  was  verv  nal#.  fr/^«,  « 

Its  almost  too  much   for  her    I   fwr"   «..  i  *u 
captain  in  a  hesitating,  husky  voice  '     '''"*  '^" 

dry  clothes,  or  had  a  fire   or  evei    a "litt^fr   h"  T 

"If  brandy  is  all  you  want  you  shall  soon  have  it " 
And  runnmg  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water    hr 

and  dragged  him  out  of  the  sea  high  and  dry  on  the  ?and 
at^hnrnf  ^'^^^P^^^^td  at  this  unceremon  ous  and 
at  the  moment  unaccountable  treatment,  that  he  leaned 
up.  and  .n  the  heat  of  the  moment  prepared  to  deaUhe 
Irishman  a  blow  that  would  very  probably  have  brought 

BHrf^ff 'f 'n°^  ?",    ^J"^"  t°  hi^  remembranc°"bu 
Bnant  effectually  checked  him  by  putting  both  his  ovm 
hands  mto  his  pockets,  thrustin/f  Jrward  his  f ace^^ 
to  mvite  the  blow,  and  exclaimfng-  ^  '^ 

Och!  now,  hit  fair.  Glynn,  darlint;  put  it  rieht  in 
betwane  me  two  eyes!"  ^  ^ 
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Glynn  laughed  hysterically,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  What  mean  you  by  stopping  me  ?"  he  asked  some- 
what sternly. 

"  Shure,  I  mane  that  I'll  go  for  the  grog  meself. 
Ye've  done  more  nor  yer  share  o'  the  work  this  mornin', 
an'  it's  but  fair  to  give  a  poor  fellow  a  chance.  More  be 
token,  ye  mustn't  think  that  nobody  can't  do  nothin' 
but  yeself.  It's  Phil  Briant  that'll  shin  up  a  rope  with 
any  white  man  in  the  world,  or  out  of  it." 

"You're  right,  Phil,"  said  Rokens,  who  had  come  to 
separate  the  combatants.  "  Go  aboord,  my  lad,  an'  I'll 
engage  to  hold  this  here  young  alligator  fast  till  ye 
come  back." 

"  You  don't  need  'to  hold  me,  Tim,"  retorted  Glynn, 
with  a  smile;  "but  don't  be  long  about  it,  Phil.  You 
know  where  the  brandy  is  kept — look  alive." 

Briant  accomplished  his  mission  successfully,  and, 
despite  the  furious  waves,  brought  the  brandy  on  shore 
in  safety.  As  he  emerged  like  a  caricature  of  old  Nep- 
tune dripping  from  the  sea,  it  was  observed  that  he  held 
a  bundle  in  his  powerful  grasp.  It  was  also  strapped 
to  his  shoulders. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  got  there  ?"  inquired  the  doctor, 
as  he  staggered  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks. 

"  Arrah !  give  a  dhrop  to  the  child,  an'  don't  be 
wastin'  yer  breath,"  replied  Briant,  as  he  undid  the 
bundle  "  Sure  I've  brought  a  few  trifles  for  her  outside 
as  well  as  her  in."  And  he  revealed  to  the  glad  father 
a  bundle  of  warm  habiliments  which  he  had  collected  in 
Ailie's  cabin,  and  kept  dry  by  wrapping  them  in  several 
layers  of  tarpaulin. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  man,"  said  the  captain,  grasping 
the  thoughtful  Irishman  by  the  hand.  "  Now,  Ailie,  my 
darling  pet,  look  up,  and  swallow  a  drop  o'  this.  Here's 
a  capital  rig-out  o'  dry  clothes  too." 

A  few  sips  of  brandy  soon  restored  the  circulation 
which  had  well-nigh  been  arrested,  and  when  she  had 
been  clothed  in  the  dry  garments,  Ailie  felt  compara- 
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tively  comfortable,  and  expressed  her  thanks  to  Phil 
Briant  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

A  calm  often  succeeds  a  storm  somewhat  suddenly, 
especially  in  southern  latitudes.  S-jon  after  daybreak 
the  wind  moderated,  and  before  uoon  it  ceased  entirely, 
though  the  sea  kept  breaking  in  huge  rolling  billows  on 
the  sandbank  for  many  hours  afterwards.  The  sun,  too, 
came  out  hot  and  brilliant,  shedding  a  warm  radiance 
over  the  little  sea-girt  spot  as  well  as  over  the  hearts  of 
the  crew. 

Human  nature  exhibits  wonderful  and  sudden  changes. 
Men  spring  from  the  depths  of  despair  to  the  very  summit 
of  light-hearted  hope,  and  very  frequently,  too,  without  a 
very  obvious  cause  to  account  for  the  violent  change. 
Before  the  day  after  the  storm  was  far  advanced,  every 
one  on  the  sandbank  seemed  to  be  as  joyous  as  though 
there  was  no  danger  of  starvation  whatever.  There  was, 
however,  sufficient  to  produce  the  change  in  the  altered 
aspect  of  affairs.  For  one  thing,  the  warm  sun  began  to 
make  them  feel  comfortable—and  really  it  is  wonderful 
how  ready  men  are  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  actual  state 
of  existing  things  if  they  can  only  enjoy  a  little  present 
comfort.  Then  the  ship  was  driven  so  high  up  on  the 
rocks  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and 
she  had  not  been  dashed  to  pieces,  as  had  at  first  been 
deemed  inevitable,  so  that  the  stores  and  provisions  in 
her  might  be  secured,  and  the  party  be  thus  enabled 
to  subsist  on  their  ocean  prison  until  set  free  by  some 
passing  ship. 

Under  the  happy  influence  of  these  improved  circum- 
stances  every  one  went  about  the  work  of  rendering  their 
island  home  more  comfortable,  in  good,  almost  in  gleeful 
spirits.  Phil  Briant  indulged  in  jests  which  a  few  hours 
ago  would  have  been  deemed  profane,  and  Gumey  actu- 
ally volunteered  the  song  of  the  "  man  wot  got  his  nose 
froze ;  "  but  every  one  declined  to  listen  to  it,  on  the  plea 
that  It  reminded  them  too  forcibly  of  the  cold  of  the  earlv 
morning.    Even  the  saturnine  steward,  Tarquin,  looked 
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less  ferocious  than  usual,  and  King  Bumble  became  so 
loquacious  that  he  was  ordered  more  than  once  to  hold 
his  tongue  and  to  "  shut  up." 

The  work  they  had  to  do  was  indeed  of  no  light 
nature.  They  had  to  travel  to  and  fro  between  the  ship 
and  the  rocks  on  the  rope-cable,  a  somewhat  laborious 
achievement,  in  order  to  bring  ashore  such  things  as  they 
absolutely  required.  A  quantity  of  biscuit,  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar  were  landed  without  receiving  much  damage, 
then  a  line  was  fastened  to  a  cask  of  salt  beef,  and  this, 
with  a  few  more  provisions,  was  drawn  ashore  the  first 
day,  and  placed  under  the  shelter  of  the  largest  rock  on 
the  point.  On  the  following  day  it  was  resolved  that  a 
raft  should  be  constructed,  and  everything  that  could  in 
any  way  prove  useful  be  brought  to  the  sandbank  and 
secured.  For  Captain  Dunning  well  knew  that  another 
storm  might  arise  as  quickly  as  the  former  had  done,  and 
although  the  ship  at  present  lay  in  comparatively  quiet 
water,  the  huge  billows  that  would  be  dashed  against  her 
in  such  circumstances  would  be  certain  to  break  her  up 
and  scatter  her  cargo  on  the  breast  of  the  all-devouring 
sea. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity  and  bustle  there  sat 
one  useless  and  silent,  but  exceedingly  grave  and  uncom- 
monly attentive  spectator,  namely,  Jacko  the  monkey. 
That  sly  and  sagacious  individual,  seeing  that  no  one 
intended  to  look  after  him,  had  during  the  whole  of  the 
recent  storm  wisely  looked  after  himself.  He  had  en- 
sconced himself  in  a  snug  and  comparatively  sheltered 
comer  under  the  afterpart  of  the  weather  bulwarks.  But 
when  he  saw  the  men  one  by  one  leaving  the  ship,  and 
proceeding  to  the  shore  by  means  of  the  rope,  he  began 
to  evince  an  anxiety  as  to  his  own  fate  which  had  in  it 
something  absolutely  human.  Jacko  was  the  last  man, 
so  to  speak  to  leave  the  Red  Eric.  Captain  Dunning, 
resolving,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  brave  commander, 
to  reserve  that  honour  to  himself,  had  seen  the  last  man, 
as  he  thought,  out  of  the  ship,  and  was  two-thirds  of 
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the  distance  along  the  rope  on  his  way  to  land,  when 
Jim  Scrogglea,  who  was  alimya  either  in  or  out  of  the 
way  at  the  most  inopportune  moments,  came  rushing  up 
from  below,  whither  he  had  gone  to  secure  a  favourite 
brass  liuger-ring,  and  scrambled  over  the  side. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Jim's  head,  or  feet, 
or  legs,  or  knees,  or  arms  went  over  the  side  first,— they 
all  got  over  somehow,  nobody  knew  how-  and  in  the 
tj;i!tting  over  hia  hat  flew  oti  and  was  lost,  for 
ever. 

Seeing  this,  and  feeling,  no  doubt,  the  momentous 
truth  of  that  well-known  adage  "  Now  or  never,"  Master 
Jacko  uttt  sd  a  shriek,  bounded  from  his  position  of 
fancied  security,  and  seized  Jim  Scroggles  firmly  by  the 
hair,  resolved  apparently  to  live  or  perish  along  with  him. 
As  to  simply  clambering  along  that  cable  to  the  shore. 
Jacko  would  have  thought  no  more  of  it  than  of  eating  his 
dinner.  Had  he  felt  so  disposed  he  could  have  walked 
along  it,  or  hopped  along  it,  or  thrown  somersaults  along 
it.  But  to  proceed  along  it  while  it  was  at  one  moment 
thirty  feet  above  the  sea,  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron,  and  the 
next  moment  several  feet  under  the  mad  turmoil  of  the 
raging  billows— this  it  was  that  filled  his  Uttle  bosom 
with  inexpressible  horror,  and  induced  him  to  cUng  with 
a  tight  embrace  to  the  hair  of  the  head  of  his  bitterest 
enemy  ! 

Having  gained  the  shore,  Jacko  immediately  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  warmest  spot  on  that  desolate  sand- 
bank, which  was  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  cowering  and 
shivering  men  who  sought  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the 
rocks,  where  he  was  all  but  squeezed  to  death,  but  where 
h3  felt  comparatively  warm,  nevertheless.  When  the  sun 
came  out  he  perched  himself  in  a  warm  nook  of  the  rock 
near  to  Ailie,  and  dried  himself,  after  which,  as  we  have 
already  hmted,  he  superintended  the  discharging  of  the 
cargo  and  the  arrangements  made  for  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence on  the  sandbank. 

"  Och  !  but  yer  a  queer  cratur,"  remarked  Briant,  as  he 
passed,  chucking  the  monkey  under  the  chin. 
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•*  Oo-oo-oo-ee-o  !  "  replied  Jacko. 

"  Very  thrue,  no  doubt,  but  I  haven't  time  to  spake  to 
ye  jist  yet,  lad,"  replied  Briant,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  ran 
down  to  the  beach  and  seized  a  barrel  which  had  just  been 
hauled  to  the  water's  edge. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  wood,  papa  t  '* 
asked  Ailie. 

The  captain  had  seized  an  axe  at  the  moment,  and 
began  vigorously  to  cut  up  a  rough  plank  which  had  been 
driven  ashore  by  the  waves. 

"  I'm  going  to  make  a  fire,  my  pet,  to  warm  your  cold 
toes." 

"  But  my  toes  are  not  cold,  papa ;  you've  no  idea  how 
comfortable  I  am." 

Ailie  did  indeed  look  comfortable  at  that  moment,  for 
she  was  lying  on  a  bed  of  dry  sand,  with  a  thick  blanket 
spread  over  her. 

"  Well,  then,  it  will  do  to  warm  Jacko's  toes,  if  yours 
don't  want  it ;  and  besides,  we  all  want  a  cup  of  tea  after 
our  exertions.  The  first  step  towards  that  end,  you  know, 
is  to  make  a  fire." 

So  saying,  the  captain  piled  up  dry  wood  in  front  of 
the  place  where  Ailie  lay,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a 
capital  fire  blazing,  and  a  large  tin  kettle  full  of  fresh 
water  boiling  thereon. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here  that  the  water  had 
been  brought  in  a  small  keg  from  the  ship,  for  not  a 
single  drop  of  fresh  water  was  found  on  the  sandbank 
after  the  most  careful  search.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  water-tanks  of  the  Red  Eric  still  contained  a  large 
supply. 

During  the  course  of  that  evening  a  sort  of  shed  or 
tent  was  constructed  out  of  canvas  and  a  few  boards 
placed  against  the  rock.  This  formed  a  comparatively 
comfortable  shelter,  and  one  end  of  it  was  partitioned  off 
for  Ailie's  special  use.  No  one  was  permitted  to  pass 
the  curtain  that  hung  before  the  entrance  to  this  little 
boudoir,  except  the  captain,  who  claimed  a  right  to  do 
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what  he  pleased,  and  Glynn,  who  was  frequently  invited 
to  enter  in  order  to  assist  its  fair  occupant  in  her  multi- 
farious arrangements,  and  Jacko,  who  could  not  be  kept 
out  by  any  means  that  had  yet  been  hit  upon,  except 
by  kilhng  him;  but  as  Ailie  objected  to  this,  he  was 
suffered  to  take  up  his  abode  there,  and,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  behaved  very  well  while  domiciled  in  that  place. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  speedily  little  children,  and 
men  too,  sonietimes,  contrive  to  forget  the  unpleasant  or 
the  sad,  or  it  may  be  the  dangerous  circumstances  in 
which  they  may  chance  to  be  placed,  while  engaged  in 
the  minute  details  incident  to  their  peculiar  position. 
Ailie  went  about  arranging  her  little  nest  under  the 
rock  with  as  much  zeal  and  cheerful  interest  as  if  she 
were  "playing  at  houses"  in  her  own  room  at  home. 
She  decided  that  one  corner  was  peculiarly  suited  for 
her  bed,  because  there  was  a  small  rounded  rock  in  it 
which  looked  like  a  pillow;  so  Glynn  was  directed  to 
spread  the  tarpaulin  and  the  blankets  there.    Another 
corner  exhibited  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  which  seemed  so 
suitable  for  a  kennel  for  Jacko  that  the  arrangement  was 
agreed  to  on  the  spot.    We  say  agreed  to,  because  Ailie 
suggested  everything  to  Glynn,  and    Glynn    always 
agreed  to  everything  that  Ailie  suggested,  and  stood  by 
with  a  hammer  and  nails  and  a  few  pieces  of  plank  in 
his  hands  ready  to  fulfil  her  bidding,  no  matter  what  it 
should  be.    So  Jacko  was  sent  for  to  be  introduced  to 
his  new  abode,  but  Jacko  was  not  to  be  found,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
identical  crevice  some  time  before,  and  at  that  moment 
was  enjoying  a  comfortable  nap  in  its  inmost  recess. 
Then  Ailie  caused  Glynn  to  put  up  a  little  shelf  just 
over  her  head,  which  he  did  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, because    it    turned    out    that    nails    could    not 
easily  be  driven  into  the  solid  rock.      After   that    a 
small  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  apartment  was  cleaned 
out  and  Ailie's  box  placed  there.    All  this  and  sundry 
other   pieces  of   work   were   executed   by    the  young 
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sailor  and  his  little  friend  with  an  amount  of  chaprful 
pleasantry  that  showed  they  had,  in  the  engrossing  in- 
terest of  their  pursuit,  totally  forgotten  the  fact  that 
they  were  cast  away  on  a  sandbank  on  which  we*-^ 
neither  food  nor  water,  nor  wood,  except  what  was  to 
be  found  in  the  wrecked  ship,  and  around  which  for 
thousands  of  miles  rolled  the  great  billows  of  the  rest- 
less sea. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


UFB  ON  THE  SANDBANK— AlUB  TAKBS  POSSBSSION  OF 
FAIRYLAND— OLYNM  AND  BDMBLB  ASTONISH  THB 
LITTLE  FISHKS. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  sandbank  on  which  the  crew  of  the  Red  Eric  had  been 
wrecked,  we  shall  describe  it  somewb.j  carefully. 

It  lay  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  a  Uttle  to  the  west  of 
the  longitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,  and   some- 
where  between   2000  and  3000  miles   to   the  south   oi 
10.      As   has   been   ab-eady   remarked,    the    bank   at   its 
highest  point  was   little   more   than   a  few   feet   above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  waves  of  which  in  stormy 
weather    almost,    and    the    spray    of    which    altogether 
swept  over  it.    In  length  it  was  barely  fifty  yards,  and 
m   breadth   about  forty.      Being  part  of  a  coral  reef, 
the  surface  of  it  was  composed  of  the  beautiful   white 
sand  that  is  formed  from  coral  by  the  dashing  waves. 
At  one  end  of  the  bank— that  on  which  the  ship  had 
struck— the  reef  rose  into  a  ridge  of  rock,  which  stood 
a   few   feet    higher    than    the   level    of    the   sand,    and 
stretched  out  into  the  sea  about  twenty  yards,  with  its 
points  projecting  here  and  there  above  water.    On  the 
centre  of  the  bank  at  its  highest  point  one  or  two  very 
small   blades   of   green   substance   were   afterwards   dis- 
covered.   So  few  were  they,  however,  and  so  delicate, 
that  we  feel  justified  in  describing  tbj  spot  as   being 
utterly  destitute  of  verdure.    Aihe  counted  those  green 
blades  many  a  time  after  they  were  discovered.     There 
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were  exactly  thirty-five  of  them  ;  iwonty-six  were,  com- 
paratively spealcing,  large ;  seven  were  of  medium  size, 
and  two  were  extremely  small— so  small  and  thin  that 
Ailie  wondered  they  did  not  die  of  sheer  deUcacy  ot 
constitution  on  such  a  barren  spot.  The  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  bank  was  covered  with  the  tine  sand 
already  referred  to,  but  there  were  one  or  two  spots  which 
were  covered  with  variously-sized  pebbles,  and  an  immense 
number  of  beautiful  small  shells. 

On  such  a  small  and  b^/ren  spot  one  would  think 
there  was  little  or  nothing  to  admire.  But  this  was  not 
the  case.  Those  persons  whose  thoughts  are  seldom 
allowed  to  fix  attentively  on  any  subject,  are  apt  to  f>.ll 
into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  ui  this  world  there  are 
a  great  many  absolutely  uninteresting  things.  Many 
things  are,  indeed,  uninteresting  U»  individuals,  but  there 
does  not  exist  a  single  thing  which  has  not  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  to  one  or  another  cast  of  mind,  and 
which  will  not  afford  food  for  contemplation,  and  matter 
fitted  to  call  forth  our  admiration  for  its  great  and  good 
Creator. 

We  knot  a  valley  so  beautiful  that  it  has  been  for 
generations  past,  and  will  probably  be  for  generations  to 
come,  the  annual  resort  of  hundreds  of  admiring  travel- 
lers. The  valley  cannot  be  seen  until  you  are  almost  in 
it.  The  country  immediately  around  it  is  no  way- 
remarkable;  it  is  even  tame.  Many  people  would  ex- 
claim at  first  sight  in  reference  to  it,  "  How  uninteresting.' 
It  requires  a  close  view,  a  minute  inspection,  to  discover 
the  beauties  that  lie  hidden  there. 

So  was  it  with  our  sandbank.  Ailie's  first  thoughts 
were,  "  Oh  !  how  dreary ;  how  desolate  !  "  and  in  some 
respects  she  was  right ;  but  she  dwelt  there  long  enoujgh 
to  discover  things  that  charmed  her  eye  and  her  imagm- 
ation,  and  caused  her  sometimes  to  feel  as  if  she  had  been 
transported  to  the  realms  of  Fairyland. 

,Ve  do  not  say,  observe,  that  the  crew  of  the  Red  Eric 
were  ever  blessed  with  such  dreams.    Jim  Scroggles,  for 
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instance,  had  no  eye  for  the  minute  beauties  or  wonders 
of  creation.  Jim,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  could 
see  about  as  far  through  a  millstone  as  most  men.  He. 
could  apostrophise  his  eye,  on  certain  occasions,  and  tell 
it — as  though  its  own  power  of  vision  were  an  insufficient 
medium  of  information — that  "  that  wos  a  stunnin'  ice- 
berg;" or  that  "  that  wos  a  gale  and  a  half,  &t  to  tear 
the  masts  out  o'  the  ship  a'most."  But  for  any  less 
maje:  tic  object  in  nature,  Jim  Scroggles  had  nothing  to 
say  either  to  his  jye,  or  his  nose,  or  his  shipmates. 

As  was  Jim  Scroggles,  so  were  most  of  the  other  men. 
Hence  they  grumbled  a  good  deal  at  their  luckless  con- 
dition. But  upon  the  whole  they  were  pretty  cheerful — 
especially  at  meal-times — and  considering  their  circum- 
stances, they  behaved  very  well. 

Glynn  Proctor  was  a  notable  exception  to  the  prevail- 
ing rule  of  indifference  to  small  things.  By  nature  he 
was  of  a  superior  stamp  of  mind  to  his  comrades;  be- 
sides, he  had  been  better  educated ;  and  more  thrn  all, 
he  was  at  that  time  under  the  influence  of  Ailie  Dunning. 
He  admired  what  she  admired ;  he  liked  what  she  liked ; 
he  looked  with  interest  at  the  ♦:hings  which  she  examined. 
Had  Ailie  sat  down  beside  the  stock  of  an  old  anchor 
and  looked  attentively  at  it,  Glynn  would  have  sat  down 
and  stared  at  it  too,  in  the  firm  belief  that  there  was 
something  there  worth  looking  at !  Glynn  laughed 
aloud  sometimes  at  himself,  to  think  how  deeply  inter- 
ested he  had  become  in  the  child,  for  up  to  that  time 
he  had  rather  avoided  than  courted  the  society  of 
children;  and  he  used  to  say  to  Ailie  that  the  sailors 
would  begin  to  call  her  his  little  sweetheart,  if  he  spent 
so  much  of  his  time  with  her;  to  which  Ailie  would 
r;ply  by  asking  what  a  sweetheart  was;  whereat  Glynn 
would  laugh  immoderately ;  whereupon  Ailie  would  tell 
him  not  to  be  stupid,  but  to  '-'^me  and  play  with  her! 

All  the  sailors,  even  including  the  taciturn  Tarquin,  had 
a  tender  feeling  of  regard  for  the  little  girl  who  shared 
their  fortunes  at  that  time,  but  with  the  exception  of 
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Glynn,  none  were  capable  of  sympathizing  with  her  in 
her  pursuits.  Tim  Rokens,  her  father,  and  Dr.  Hopley 
did  to  some  extent,  but  these  three  had  their  minds  too 
deeply  filled  with  anxiety  about  their  critical  position  to 

Eay  her  much  attention,  oAyond  the  kindest  concern  for 
er  physical  wants.  King  Bumble,  too,  we  beg  his 
pardon,  showed  considerable  interest  in  her.  The  sable 
assistant  of  Nikel  Sling  shone  conspicuous  at  this  trying 
time,  for  his  activity,  |food-humour,  and  endurance,  and 
in  connection  with  Phil  Briant,  Gurney,  and  Jacko,  kept 
up  the  spirits  of  the  shipwrecked  men  wonderfully. 

Close  under  the  rocks,  on  the  side  farthest  removed 
from  the  spot  where  thb  rude  tent  wa  pitched,  there  was 
a  little  bay  or  creek,  not  more  than  twenty  yards  in 
diameter,  which  Ailie  appropriated  and  called  Fairy- 
land I  It  was  an  uncommonly  small  spot,  but  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  interesting.  The  rocks,  although 
small.Svere  so  broken  and  fantastically  formed,  that  when 
Ailie  crept  close  in  amongst  them,  and  so  placed  herself 
that  the  view  of  the  sandbank  vas  entirely  shut  out,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  little  pools  of  crystal  water 
and  rocklets,  with  their  margin  of  dazzling  white  sand, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  ship  in  the  distance,  with  the  deep 
blup  sea  beyond,  she  quite  forgot  where  she  actually 
was,  and  began  to  wander  in  the  most  enchanting  day- 
dreams. But  when,  as  often  happened,  there  came 
towering  thick  masses  of  snowy  clouds,  like  mountain 
peaks  and  battlementsin  the  bright  blue  sky,  her  delight 
was  so  great  that  she  could  find  no  words  to  express  it. 

At  such  times — sometimes  with  Glynn  by  her  side, 
sometimes  alone — she  would  sit  in  a  sunny  nook,  or  in  a 
shady  nook  if  she  felt  too  warm,  and  invite  innumerable 
hosts  of  fairies  to  come  and  conduct  her  through  inter- 
minable tracts  of  pure-white  cloud  region,  and  order  such 
unheard-of  wild  creatures  (each  usually  wanting  a  tail,  or 
a  leg,  or  an  ear)  to  come  out  of  the  dark  caves,  that  had 
they  been  all  collected  in  one  garden  for  exhibition  to 
the  public,  that  zoological  garden  would  have  been 
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deemed,  out  of  sight,  the  greatest  of  all  the  wonders  of 
the  world  ! 

Wl.en  a  little  wearied  with  those  aSrial  joun  -,s  she 
would  return  to  "  Fairylana,"  and  leaning  over  the  brinks 
of  the  pools,  po.er  down  into  their  beautiful  depths  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

Ailie's  property  of  Fairyland  had  gardens,  too,  of  the 
richest  possible  kind,  full  of  flowers  of  the  most  lovely 
and  brilliant  hues.  But  the  flowers  were  scentless,  and, 
alas  I  she  could  not  pluck  them,  for  those  gardens  were 
all  under  water  ;  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! 
Yes,  reader,  if  the  land  was  barren  on  that  oc?an  islet, 
the  pools  there  made  up  foe  it  by  presenting  to  view  the 
most  luxuriant  marine  vegetation.  There  were  forests 
of  branching  coral  of  varied  hues  ;  there  were  masses  of 
fan -shaped  sponges  ;  there  were  groves  of  green  and  red 
sea -weeds  ;  end  beds  of  red,  and  white,  and  orange,  and 
striped  creatures  that  stuck  to  the  rocks,  besides  little 
fish  with  bright  coloured  backs  that  played  there  as  if 
they  really  enjoyed  living  always  under  water — which  is 
not  easy  for  us,  you  know,  to  realize  I  And  above  all, 
the  medium  of  water  between  Ailie  and  these  things  was 
so  pure  and  pelluc.d  when  no  breeze  fanned  the  surface, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe,  unless  you  touched  it, 
there  was  any  water  there  at  all. 

While  Ailie  thus  spent  her  time,  or  at  least  her  leisure 
time,  for  she  was  by  no  means  an  idler  in  that  busy  little 
isle,  the  men  were  actively  engaged  each  day  in  trans- 
porting provisions  from  the  Red  Eric  to  the  sandbank, 
and  in  making  them  as  secure  as  circumstances  would 
admit  of.  For  this  purpose  a  raft  had  been  constructed, 
and  several  trips  a  day  were  made  to  and  from  the 
wreck,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  consiaerable 
stock  of  provisions  was  accumulated  on  the  bank.  This 
was  covered  with  tarpaulin,  and  heavy  casks  of  salt 
junk  were  placed  on  the  corners  and  edgts  to  keep  it 
down.  • 

"  VU  teli  vn  wot  it  is,  messmates,"  remarked  Gun  " 
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"  By  no  means,  Paddy,"  retorted  Gurnev     "  I  could 
swum  oft  to  sea  and  be  drownded  if  I  I.ked^^  ' 
^^  No  ye  coul      t.  avic,"  said  Briant. 
^   vVhynot?        .nanded  Gurney. 
„  ,^;'"'f  >'f  ^'•'^ve"'-  the  pluck,"  replied  Phil. 

affected  ^ngf'  ""'^  ^'^  '''  '^^^•"  ^-'^  ^-"^y.   '" 

fhrf^°^l'^^"'*''.'?"«^  P^^'l.  "  cause  av  ye  do  I'll  snile 
the  soup  by  hcavin'  it  all  jver  ye."  ^ 

'•  ki^nlif'^''^''''"^'^  ^"'"^y*   ^'th  a   look  of  horror 
.  sten  to  him,  messmates,  he  calls  it  'soj^ A '-the  nastv 

no  hin'  bin  ■'  7""''' '    ^^'^"'  ^■^"'  it's  luck/we  lain"  g.^ 
nothm  better  to  comnare  it  with."  ^ 

"  woni\!p7'  ^f  >•"  '"^^'■P"«e^  J'm  Scroggles,  seriously. 

a^^:;;i\u:,f  p:[4r?"""  ^°  •^^^^  ^  «^^^  -^  ^^-^ 

"Ay,  boy:,"  cried  Dii  c  Barr.cs.  "that  'ere's  the  hup* 
tion.  as  H.mlet  remarked  to  Ins  grandfather'     dmsT" 
wot  ts  to  corne  on  us  supnosin'  it  comes  on  to  blofv  s  ch 

carr^^n'"  /.^^'.  "'  ^^  ^^^^"  '^'^  ^^'^^°'«  sandbank  awTy. 
carrym  us  and  our  prog  overboard  along  with  it '  "      ^ 

Rokens.* '  **'^'^  '"""P  "^^^^  ""^  •  "  demanded  Tim 

;;  Salt  junk  and  peas,"  replied  Nikel  Sling. 

ba?joke^!nllfem  .^Veat?7^..*.°  ^^^'^^^^  °-°— 

us  a^t^oty."'""'  "^""'^  ^°"  ^''  ^°'  '=  ^^  sorcostic.  but  tell 

Vr'Jf^    i^"  .t   f'''^/     ^'"'    "«'    l^ds ;    there's  Glynn 
«  1?,°-'  ^\'  ^^^  ^"y  f«^  y""-     Where  is  he  ?  "  ^ 

Hes  aboard  the  wreck  just  now.    The  cap'n  sent 
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him  for  charts  and  quadrants,  and  suchlike  cooriosities. 
Come,  Gurney,  tell  you  one  if  Titu  won't.  How  wos  it, 
now,  that  you  so  mistook  ver  trade  as  to  come  for  to  eo 
tosea?"      , 

"I  can't  very  well  tell  ye,"  answered  Gurney,  who, 
having  finis!  "id  dinner,  had  lit  his  pipe,  and  was  now 
extended  at  full  length  on  the  sand,  leaning  on  one  arm. 
"  Ye  t^ee,  lads,  I've  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  sea, 
I  have,  since  ever  I  corned  into  this  remarkable  world — 
not  that  I  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  knew  one  less  coorous, 
for  I  never  was  up  in  the  stars ;  no  more,  1  s'pose,  was 
ever  any  o'  you.     I  was  bom  at  sea,  d'ye  see  ?    I  don't 
'xactly  know  how  I  comed  for  to  be  bom  there,  but  I 
wos  told  that  I  wos,  and  if  them  as  told  me  spoke  truth, 
I  s'pose  I  wos.     I  was  washed  overboard  in  gales  thre** 
times  befot.   I  comed  for  to  know  myself  at  all.    When 
I  first  came  alive,  so  to  speak,  to  my  own  certain  know- 
ledge, I  wos  a-sittir.g  on  the  top  of  a  hen-coop  aboard 
an  East  Indiaman,  roarin'  like  a  mad  bull  as  had  lost 
his  senses  ;  'cause  why  ?  the  hens  wos  puttin'  their  heads 
through  the  bars  o'  the  coops,  and  pickin'  at  the  calves 
o'  my  legs  as  fierce  as  if  they'd  suddenly  turned  cannibals, 
and  rather  liked  it.     From  that  time  I  began  a  life  o' 
misery.    My   life  before  that  had  bin  pretty  much  the 
same,  it  seems,  but  I  did'nt  know  it,  so  it  didn't  matter. 
D'ye  know,  lads,  when  ye  don't  know  a  thing  it's  all  the 
same  as  if  it  didn't  exizt,  an'  so,   in  coorse,   it  don't 
matter." 

"  Oil  1  "  exclaimed  the  first  mate,  who  came  up  at  the 
moment,  "  'ave  hany  o'  you  fellows  got  a  note-book  in 
which  we  may  record  that  horacular  and  truly  valuable 
hobserwation  ? " 

No  one  happening  to  possess  a  note-book,  Gurney 
was  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  account  of  himself. 

"Ships  has  bin  my  houses  all  along  up  to  this  here 
date.  1  don't  believe,  lads,  as  ever  I  wos  above  two 
months  ashore  at  a  time  all  the  coorse  of  my  life,  an' 
mostly  not  as  long  as  that.    The  smell  o'  tar  and  the 
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fhl  ?       ?  P**^^  ^'"®'  '  *^°"^ed  across  that  iist  about 
the  time  I  wos  born,  so  I'm  told— and  the  smell  nW^r 
and  taste  o'  salt  water 's  wot  IVe  bin^se^  to  xSTst  o'  my 
life  and  moreover,  wot  I  likti  best.    One  old  gentleman 
as  took  a  fancy  to  me  w'en  I  wos  a  boy,  sa  d  tl  me  ^ne 
fine  day,  w  en  I  chanced  to  be  ashore  viitii' my  mother 
-says  he  '  My  boy,  would  ye  like  to  go  wiS^r^e  and 
ive  in  the  country,  and  be  a  gardner?^   '  Wot '  savs  I 
ca^es?'"^' vt^i^  plant  ^tatV  and  hoe  flowefs'ai' 
sort'^^M.   *v,     i'  '^y'  K  ^*  ^^^^t'  somethin'  o' that 
sort.       No   thankee,'  says  I ;  « I  b'long  to  the  sea  I  do 

I  wouldnt  leave  that -ere  no  more  no?  I  would  quit  my 
first  love  if  I  had  one.    I'm  a  sailor,  I  am,  out  and  out 
through  and  through-true  blue,  ^d  no  mistake  an' 
no  one  need  go  for  to  try  to  cause  me  for  to  forsake  my 
purfession,  and  live  on  shore  like  a  turnip  '-that's  wnT? 

wfdV'oc'ea'n  t  f he'^^ "  ^"V '''''  '^  -^-^le' 
fatot^e  ^^S^^.il'^^^rJ^ 
the  Hottentots,  and  ate  puppy  dogs  wiih  the  Chinese 
and  fished  whales  in  the  North  Seas?  and  nm  amonethe 
s"rv?cTon'l  3oTd' ?°'^'  ^"?  ''^'  "'^^  pirres??nTdon: 
jSs%°S  b^mtalnu^  irve^-^Sd^lT'  ^"' 

}i°atlor"'  :!i}K^-  -^i    - 1  nevrSmli?ri^^ 
located  on  a  sandbank  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean." 

"  No  more  did  any  on  us."  added  Rokpn«     «  m«,« 

on  salt  mk  for  ever  ;  we  shall  all  die^tf  theTcuTy." 
■n]h.'^!  V^°  just  enough  of  possible  and  probable  truth 
t"emiftrTf'"°'"'^"'==.''  '^'""?°f  ^dness  among 

^^kr^oiit^riv^extfe^eTol  El;: ''T"^"'* 

where  he  sat  down  to  in?u'f|e?;cS.1l°/i  ^Ut^maTap 
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hopeful  reflections.    He  was  observed  to  start  suddenly 
up.  and  gaze  mto  the  sea  eagerly  for  a  few  seconds^ 

^^•^What  now?  where  away.  Phil?"  cried  one  of  the 

Briant  answered  not,  but  speedily  reappeared  at  the 
opemng  of  the  tent  door  with  a  fishing-End  hook 
s"^     es"o7shd{^^^^^^^^^  rock    he  o%,,d    a    smaH 

baited  hk  hol^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^°.""^  ^^^'^'  wherewith  he 
baited  his  hook,  and  then  cast  it  into  the  sea.    In  a  few 

minutes  he  felt  a  twitch,  which  caused  him  to  return  a 
remarkably  vigorous  twitch,  as  it  were  in  Teply.       '"  ^ 

whv'he'nar?of  .1  'f  "^^  ^^"^-^""^  "^^""*^^  ^^^^^  some- 
wnat  the  part  of  electricians  m  a  telegraph  office-  when 
the  fish  twitched,  Briant  twitched;  when  the  fish  Dulled 
fi^h  hPt^'^'^'u^'rJ  P""^  ^°d  Pa"^d.  and  when  the 

hS  alorT  ^^'/'  ^"^'  P""^^  ^^'^'  ^d  finally  pulled 
him  ashore,  and  a  very  nice  plump  rock-codling  he  was^ 

I  ?''i7T.P^'{!'^  Z^  '^^™'  ^  i"  a  short  time  tliere  was 
no  lack  of  fresh  fish,  and  Rokens'  fear  that  they  would 
have  to  live  on  salt  junk  was  not  realised  ^         ^ 

l-ishing  for  rock-codlings  now  became  one  of  the  chief 
recreations  of  the  men  while  not  engaged  in  brfngini 
various  necessaries  from  the  wreck.  But  for  manidav! 
at  first  they  found  their  hands  fully  occupkd^nmakfnJ 
t'lT  V°K^'  ^"^^^>  ^"  '""^^^Sing  Tnd  improv  n| 
nfVh?;  A^  '°°"  ^^  "^^^^^^  ^^"^^  t°  °^e"t  the  nam? 
ot  a  hut.  and  in  inventing  various  ingenious  contrivances 
for  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  It  was  not  until 
a  couple  of  weeks  had  passed  that  time  began  to  hS^g 

They  all  fished,  except  Jacko.     Even  Ailie  tried  it 
once  or  twice  but  she  did  not  like  it  and  soon  gave 
\u  u-    L^o''  J^^ko,  he  contented  himself  with  fishine 

r  wK  I     "     '  '?■  ^  ^[y  ^^^y'  ^"'^"g  ^he  provision  casks 
at  which  occupation  he  was  quite  an  adept;  and  many 
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a  nice  tit-bit  did  he  fish  up  and  secrete  in  his  private 
apartment  for  future  use.  Like  many  a  human  thief, 
Jacko  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  greater  part 
of  his  ill-gotten  and  hoarded  gains  behind  him. 

One  day  Glynn  and  Ailie  sat  by  the  margin  of  a  deep 
pool  in  Fairyland,  gazing  down  into  its  clear  depths. 
The  sun's  rays  penetrated  to  the  very  bottom,  revealing 
a  thousand  beauties  in  form  and  colour  that  called  forth 
from  Ailie  the  most  extravagant  expressions  of  admira- 
tion. She  wound  up  one  of  those  eloquent  bursts  by 
saying — 

"  Oh,  Glynn,  how  very,  very  much  I  do  wibh  I  could 
go  down  there  and  play  with  the  dear,  exquisite,  darling 
little  fishes  1" 

"You'd  surprise  them,  I  suspect,"  said  Glynn.  "It's 
rather  too  deep  a  pool  to  play  in  unless  you  were  a 
mermaid." 

"  How  deep  is  it,  Glynn  ?" 

"  'Bout  ten  feet,  I  think." 

"So  much?  It  does  not  look  like  it.  What  a  very 
pretty  bit  of  coral  I  see  over  there,  close  to  the  white 
rock;  do  you  see  it?  It  is  bright  pink.  Oh,  I  would 
like  so  much  to  have  it." 

"  Would  you  ?"  cried  Glynn,  jumping  up  and  throw- 
ing off  his  jacket ;  "  then  here  goes  for  it." 

So  saying  he  clasped  his  hands  above  his  head,  and 
bending  f  orward,plunged  into  the  pool  and  went  straight 
at  the  piece  of  pink  coral,  head  foremost,  like  an  arrow ! 

Glynn  was  lightly  clad.  lis  costume  consisted 

simply  of  a  pair  of  white  canvas  trousers  and  a  blue 
striped  shirt,  with  a  silk  kerchief  round  his  neck,  so  that 
his  movements  in  the  water  were  little,  if  at  all,  impeded 
by  his  clothes.  At  the  instant  he  plunged  into  the 
water  King  Bumble  happened  to  approach,  and  while 
Ailie  stood  petrified  with  fear  as  she  saw  Glynn 
struggling  violently  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  her  sable 
companion  stood  looking  down  with  a  grin  from  ear  ft) 
ear  that  displayed  every  one  of  his  white  teeth. 
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*•  Don't  be  'fraid,  Missie  Ally,"  said  the  negro  ;  "  him's 
know  wot  him's  doin',  ho  via  !  " 

Before  Aihe  could  reply,  Glynn  was  on  the  surface 
spbittering  and  brushing  the  hair  from  his  forehead  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  hugged  to  his  breast 
the  piece  of  pink  coral, 

"Here— it— ha  !— is.  My  breath— ho— is  a'most  gone 
—Aihe— catch  hold  ! "  cried  he,  as  he  held  out  the 
covet !d  piece  of  rock  to  the  child,  and  scrambled  out  of 
the  pjol. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Glynn  ;  but  why  did  vou  go  down  so 
quick  and  stay  so  long  ?     i  got  siich  a  fright." 

"You  bin  pay  your  'spects  to  de  iishes,"  said  Bumble, 
with  a  grin. 

"  Yes,  I  h  !,  Bumble,  and  they  say  that  if  you  stare  at 
them  any  lo.,ger  with  your  great  goggle  eyes  they'll  all  go 
mad  With  horror  and  die  right  off.  Have  you  caught  anv 
codlings.  Bumble  ?  "  ^  o  j 

"  Yis,  me  hab,  an'  me  hab  come  for  to  make  a  preeposol 
to  Missie  Ally."  ^ 

''  A  what.  Bumble  ?  " 

"  A  preeposol— a  digestion." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  a  suggestion,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yis,  dat  the  berry  ting." 

i;  Well,  out  with  it." 

"  Dis  am  it.  Me  ketch  rock-coddles  ;  well,  me  put  'em 
m  bucket  ob  water  an'  bring  'em  to  you,  Missie  Allv  an' 
you  put  'cm  into  dat  pool  and  tame  'em,  an'  hab'grea' 
fun  with  'em.     Eeh  !  wot  you  tink  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  so  nice.  How  good  of  you  to  think 
about    it.    Bumble;     do    get    them    as    quick    as 


can 


you 


Bumble  looked  grave  and  hesitated, 
u'  X?^'  '^^***'^'^  w™"g  •  "  inquired  Glynn. 
nh    noting.     Me  only  tink  me  not  take  the  trouble 


to  put  'em  into  dat  pool  where  de  fishes  speak  so  im- 

perently  ob  me.     Stop,  me  will  go  an'  ask  if  dey  sorry 

for  wot  dey  hab  say."  ^ 

So  saying  the  negro  uttered  a  shout,  sprang  straight 


til 


H 
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up  into  the  air,  doubled  his  head  down  and  his  heels  up, 
and  cleft  the  water  like  a  knife.  Glynn  uttered  a  cry 
something  between  a  yell  and  a  laugh,  and  sprang  after 
him,  falling  flat  on  the  water  and  dashing  the  whole  pool 
into  foam,  and  there  the  two  wallowed  about  like  two 
porpoises,  to  the  unbounded  delight  of  Ailie,  who  stood  on 
the  brink  laughing  until  the  t^ear^ran  down  h«r  cheeks, 
and  to  the  unutterable  horror,  no  doubt,  of  the  little 
fish. 

The  rock-codlings  were  soon  caught  and  transferred  to 
the  pool,  in  which,  after  that,  neither  Glynn  nor  Bumble 
were  suffered  to  dive  or  swim,  and  Ailie  succeeded,  by 
means  of  regularly  feeding  them,  in  making  the  little  fish 
less  afraid  of  her  than  they  were  at  first. 

But  while  Ailie  and  Glynn  were  thus  amusing  them- 
selves and  trying  to  make  the  time  pass  as  pleasantly 
as  possible,  Captain  Dunning  was  oppressed  with  the 
most  anxious  forebodihgs.  They  had  now  been  several 
weeks  on  the  sandbank.  The  weather  had  during  that 
time  been  steadily  fine  and  calm,  and  their  provisions 
were  still  abundant,  but  he  knew  that  this  could  not 
last.  Moreover,  he  found  on '  consulting  his  charts  that 
he  was  far  out  of  the  usual  course  of  ships,  and  that 
deliverance  could  only  be  expected  «in  the  shape  of  a 
chance  vessel. 

Oppressed  with  these  thoughts,  which,  however,  he 
carefully  concealed  from  every  one  except  Tim  Rokens 
and  the  doctor,  the  captain  used  to  go  on  the  point  of 
rocks  every  day  and  sit  there  for  hours,  gazing  out  wist- 
fully over  the  sea. 


'•■nsti 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MATTERS  GROW  WORSE  AND  WORSE— THE  MUTINY— 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  BOAT-BUILDING,  AND  THREATEN- 
ING STORMS. 

One  afte  noon,  about  three  weeks  after  the  Red  Eric 
had  been  \vTecked  on  the  sandbank,  Captain  Dunning 
went  out  on  the  point  of  rocks,  and  took  up  his  accus- 
tomed position  there.  Habit  had  now  caused  him  to  go 
to  the  point  with  as  much  regularity  as  a  sentinel.  But 
on  the  present  occasion  anxiety  was  more  deeply  marked 
on  his  countenance  than  usual,  for  dark,  threatening 
clouds  were  seen  accumulating  on  the  horizon,  an  un- 
natural stillness  prevailed  in  the  hot  atmosphere  and  on 
the  glassy  sea,  and  everything  gave  indication  of  an 
approaching  storm. 

While  he  sat  on  a  low  rock,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  his  chin  resting  in  his  hands,  he  felt  a  light 
touch  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  round,  found  Ailie 
standing  by  his  side.  Catching  her  in  his  arms,  he 
pressed  her  fervently  to  his  heart,  and  for  the  first  time 
spoke  to  her  in  discouraging  tones. 

"  My  own  darling,"  said  he.  parting  the  hair  from  her 
forehead,  and  gazing  at  the  child  with  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  sadness,  "I  fear  we  shall  never  quit  this 
dreary  spot."  ^ 

Ailie  looked  timidly  in  her  father's  face,  for  his 
agitated  manner,  more  than  his  words,  alarmed  her 

Wont  we  leave  it,  dear  papa."  said  she,  "to  go  up 
yonder  ?   and  she  pointed  to  a  gathering  mass  of  cloud" 
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overhead,  which,  although  heavy  with  dark  shadows, 
had  still  a  few  bright,  sunny  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  fairy  realms  in  which  she  delighted  to  wander  in 
her  day-dreams. 

The  captain  made  no  reply;  but,  shutting  his  eyes, 
and  drawing  Ailie  close  to  his  side,  he  uttered  a  long 
and  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  deliverance,  if  He  should 
see  fit,  or  for  grace  to  endure  with  Christian  resignation 
and  fortitude  whatever  He  pleased  to  send  upon  them. 

When  he  concluded,  and  again  looked  up.  Dr.  Hop- 
ley  was  standing  beside  them,  with  his  head  bowed  upon 
his  breast. 

"  I  fear,  doctor."  said  the  captain,  "  that  I  have  broken 
my  resolution  not  to  alarm  my  dear  Ailie  by  word  or 
look.  Yet  why  should  I  conceal  from  her  the  danger  of 
our  position?  Her  prayers  for  help  ought  to  ascend, 
as  well  as  ours,  to  Him  who  alone  can  deliver  us  from 
evil  at  any  time,  but  who  makes  us  to  feel,  as  well  as 
know,  the  fact  at  such  tidies  as  these." 

"  But  I  am  not  afraid,  papa,"  said  Ailie  quickly.  "  I'm 
never  afraid  when  you  are  by  me;  and  I've  known  we 
were  in  danger  all  along,  for  I've  heard  everybody  talk- 
ing about  it  often  and  often,  and  I've  always  prayed  for 
deliverance,  and  surely  it  must  come;  for  has  not  Jesus 
said  if  we  ask  anything  inHis  nameHe  will  give  it  to  us  ?" 

"True,  darling;  but  He  means  only  such  things  as 
will  do  us  good." 

"  Of  course,  papa,  if  I  asked  for  a  bad  thing,  I  would 
not  expect  Him  to  give  me  that." 

"  Deliverance  from  death,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  a  good 
thing,  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  that  God  will  grant  our 
prayer  for  that." 

"  There  are  worse  things  than  death,  doctor."  replied 
the  captain ;  "  it  may  be  sometimes  better  for  men  to  die 
than  to  live.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  use  the 
words,  '  if  it  please  the  Lord,'  more  frequently  than  we 
do  in  prayer.  Deliverance  from  sin  needs  no  such  'if,' 
but  deliverance  from  death  does." 
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At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
Tinj  Rokens,  who  came  up  to  the  captain,  and  said  respect- 

"  If  ye  please,  sir,  it  'ud  be  as  well  if  ye  wos  to  speak 
to  the  men ;  there's  somethin'  like  mutiny  a-goin'  on,  I 

fear" 

"  Mutiny  !  why,  what  about  ? 

"  It's  about  the  spirits.     Some  on  'em  says  as  how  they 

wants  to  enjoy  theirselves  here  as  much  as  they  can,  for 

they  won't   have   much   chance  o'   doin'   so   ashore  any 

more.    It's  my  belief  that  fellow  Tarquin's  at  the  bottom 

o't," 

"There's  not  much  spirits  aboard  the  wreck  to  fight 
about "  said  the  captain,  somewhat  bitterly,  as  they  all 
rose,  and  hurried  towards  the  hut.  "I  only  brought  a 
supply  for  medicine  ;  but  it  must  not  be  touched,  however 
little  there  is." 

When  the  captain  came  up,  he  found  the  space  in  front 
of  their  rude  dwelling  a  scene  of  contention  and  angry 
dispute  that  bade  fair  to  end  in  a  fight.  Tarquin  was 
standing  before  the  first  mate,  with  his  knife  drawn,  and 
using  violent  language  and  gesticulations  towards  him, 
while  the  latter  stood  by  the  raft,  grasping  a  handspike, 
with  which  he  threatened  to  knock  the  steward  down  if 
he  set  foot  on  it.  The  men  were  grouped  round  them, 
some  with  looks  that  implied  a  desire^  to  side  with 
Tarquin,  while  others  muttered  "  Shame  !  " 

"  Shame  !  "  cried  Tarquin,  looking  fiercely  round  on  his 
shipmates,  "who  dHed  shame?  We're  pretty  sure  all 
on  us  to  be  starved  to  death  on  this  reef;  and  its  my 
opinion,  that  since  we  haven't  got  to  live  long,  we  should 
try  to  enjoy  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can.  There  s  not 
much  spirits  aboard,  more's  the  pity ;  but  what  there  is  I 
shall  have.    So  again  I  say,  who  cried  '  Shame    ? 

"  I  did,"  said  Glynn  Proctor,  stepping  quickly  forward  ; 
"  and  I  invite  all  who  thmk  with  me  to  back  me  up." 

"Here  ye  are,  me  boy,"  said  Phil  Briant,  starting 
forward,    and    baring    his    brawny    arms,    as    was    his 
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ilm 'i?^l!  1?"'*°'".  l"  '""^  circumstances.  "It's  meaelf 
Mti  stick  by  ye,  lad,  av  the  whole  crew  should  eow?th 
that  half-caste  crokidile."  "nouia  go  with 

*i-o" k"7 t"**  f '''^  ?*™^^  immediately  sided  with  Glvnn 
also,  but  Jim  Scroggles  and  Nikel  Sling,  and.  to  the  S 

FhTJi  '"S"^  T'  ,^J^^'^^^^'  tho  second  mate,  sided  w?th 
the  steward.  As  the  opposing  parties  danced  at  71lh 
other.  Glynn  observed  thXaltho  Jgh  hS  side  wm  suneTor 

men  of  the  crew  were  among  his  opponents   anATfelt 

Lrious  "Maito  'lirr'l  --  --t  ine'^iblyt' 
senous.     Matters    had   almost   come   to   a   crisis    when 

Tctioif  fe  ?ri '^^  '*P^'°  approached   the  scene  of 
action     The  latter  saw  at  a  glance  the  state  of  affaire 
and  ^stopping  up  to  the  steward,  ordered  him  at  once  ?S 

Tarouin  seemed  to  waver  for  a  moment  under  the  stem 
gaze  o!  his  commander;  but  he  suddenly  swore  a  terribi? 
oath,  and  said  that  he  would  not  obey.  wrnoie 

"  nZTtiff  ""^  \"^®'"  i°  f  °°»n»a"d  of  us,"  he  said  gniffl> 
whaThe^l^iSs?' '^  ^"'  y°"^  ^^'P-    ^-^y  --  Oo 

to  dJ^tL't'»'ln7\''^  't?  '^^''^V  "*h«n  it  pleases  me 
^th  .n  V       •  ?V ^*""^hing  out  his  clenched  right  hand 

Tarquin  went  down  as  if  he  had  been  shnf    «n^  i„ 
stunned  and  at  full  length  upon  tt  sand  '  *"^  '*^ 

♦u.  -^"^'."y  lads,"  cried  the  captain,  turning  towards 
W  T"'  l>^f  ^'  '*^^,  J"^<^  "°^  '^  «o  far  right^  hS 
but  Z  !i;P'  ^  ^T^""  ^°^««^  ^"«"«d  to  command  you^ 
but  my  command  does  not  cease  unless  a  maioritv  of 
vou   choose   that  it   should.      Tarquin   has   token  ^non 

opinion,  which  amounts  to  mutiny,  and  mutiny^  uJder 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  nlaced  T^oSq  V^^ 
promptly  dealt  with.  I  feel  it  nghrto  say  tSTbec^u^ 
t  am  a  man  of  peace,  as  you  ^ell  kno.^,  S  do  not 
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approve  of  a  too  ready  appeal  to  the   fists   for    the 
settlement  of  a  dispute," 

"  Ah,  then,  more's  the  pity  !  "  interrupted  Briant,  "  for 
ye  use  them  oncommon  well." 

A  suppressed  laugh  followed  this  remark. 

"  Silence,  men,  this  is  no  time  for  jesting.  One  of  our 
shipmates  has,  not  long  since,  been  taken  suddenly  from 
us  ;  It  may  be  that  we  shall  all  of  us  be  called  into  the 
presence  of  our  Maker  before  many  days  pass  over  us. 
We  have  much  to  do  that  will  require  to  be  done  promptly 
and  well,  if  we  would  hope  to  be  delivered  at  all,  and  the 
question  must  be  decided  now,  whether  I  am  to  command 
you,  or  every  one  is  to  do  what  he  pleases." 

I'  I  votes  for  Cap'en  Dunning,"  exclaimed  Gurney.         ' 
So  does  I,"  cried  Jim  Scroggles ;  who,  being  some- 
what  weather-cockish  in  his  nature,  turned  always  with 
wonderful  facility  to  the  winning  side. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  cap'en,"  cried  Dick  Barnes, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

Almost  every  voice  joined  in  the  vociferous  cheer  with 
which  this  proposal  was  received. 

"  An'  wan  more  for  Miss  Ailie,"  shouted  Phil  Briant. 

Even  Jacko  lent  his  voice  to  the  tremendous  cheer 
that  followed,  for  Briant  in  his  energy  chanced  to  tread 
on  that  creature's  unfortunate  tail,  which  always  seemed 
to  be  in  his  own  way  as  well  as  in  that  of  every  one  else, 
and  the  shriek  that  he  uttered  rang  high  above  the 
laughter  into  which  the  cheer  degenerated,  as  some  one 
cried,  Ah,  Pat,  trust  you,  my  boy,  for  rememberin'  the 
ladies  I 

Order  having  been  thus  happily  restored,  and  Captain 
Dunning  having  announced  that  the  late  attempt  at 
mutiny  should  thenceforth  be  buried  in  total  oblivion,  a 
council  was  called,  in  order  to  consider  seriously  their 
present  circumstances,  and  to  devise,  if  possible,  some 
means  of  escape. 

"  My  lads,"  said  the  captain,  when  they  were  all 
assembled,    "Ive    been    ponderin*    over   matters   ever 
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since  we  were  cast  away  on  this  bank,  an'  I've  at  last 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  only  chance  of  gettin* 
away  is  to  build  a  small  boat  and  fit  her  out  for  a 
long  voyage.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  chance  is 
a  poor  one— well-nigh  a  forlorn  hope.  Had  it  been 
better  I  would  have  spoken  before  now,  and  began  the 
work  sooner ;  but  I  have  lived  from  day  to  day  in  the 
W^r^  ff  '^T  ^?J'"^  ^'?  ^'^^^'  This  is  a  vain  hope. 
rrltfJ  °"*  °'  *^®  "'"^^  ^'^""^  «'  all  ships  here.  No*m 
come  this  way,  except  such  as  may  chance  to  be  blown 
out  of  their  course,  as  we  were  ;  and  even  if  one  did  come 
within  sight  it  s  ten  chances  to  one  that  we  should  fail  to 
attract  attention  on  such  a  low  bank  as  this. 

fiJ^l'r*^^"^  ^^''"^^  ■''''  '^^«  observations  of  late,  and  I 
find  that  we  are  upward,  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
nearest  known  land,  which  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
I  propose,  therefore  that  we  should  strip  off  as  much 
of  the  planking  of  the  wreck  as  will  suit  our  purpose,  get 
the  carpenters  ches:  landed,  and  commence  work  at 
once.  Now,  what  say  you  ?  If  any  one  has  a  better 
plan  to  suggest,  rU  be  only  to  glad  to  adopt  it,  for  such 
a  voyage  in  so  slim  a  craft  as  we  can  build  here  will  be 
one  necessarily  replete  with  danger." 

"  I'll  tell  ye  wot  it  is,  cap'en,"  said  Tim  Rokens,  rising 
up,  taking  off  his  cap,  and  clearing  his  throat,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  make  a  studied  oration.  "  We've  not  non- 
on  us  got  no  suggestions  to  make  wotsomdiver.  You've 
only  got  to  give  the  word  and  we'll  go  to  work  :  an'  the 
sooner  you  does  so  the  better,  for  it's  my  b'lief  we'll  have 

iTongIs  h  iTsfs.'' ^''"  P'''*^  "'"  ''°P  ^°^^  ^^*°^«^^«^ 

The  indications  in  the  sky  gave  such  ample  testimony 
to  the  justness  of  Rokens'  observations  that  no  more 
time  was  wasted  in  discussion.  Dick  Barnes,  who  acted 
tJie  part  of  ship  s  carpenter  when  not  otherwise  engaged, 
went  out  to  the  wreck  on  the  raft,  with  a  partv  of  men 
under  command  of  Mr.  Miilons,  to  fetch  planking  and 
the  necessary  material  for  the  construction  of  a  boat 
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while  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  under  the  captain's 
superintendence,  prepared  a  place  near  Fairyland  for 
laying  the  keel. 

This  spot  was  selected  partly  on  account  of  the  con- 
venient formation  of  the  shore  for  the  launching  of  the 
boat  when  finished,  and  partly  because  that  would  be  the 
lee  side  of  the  rocky  point  -vhen  the  coming  storm  should 
burst.  For  the  latter  reason  the  hut  was  removed  to  Fairy- 
la.  d,  and  poor  Ailie  had  the  mortification  in  a  few  hours  of 
seeing  her  little  paradise  converted  intoan  unsightly  wreck 
of  confusion.  Alas  I  how  often  this  is  the  case  in  human 
affairs  of  greater  moment ;  showing  the  folly  of  setting 
our  hearts  on  the  things  of  earth.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
a  hard  passage,  that,  in  the  Word  of  God.  "  What  ? " 
the  enthusiastic  but  thoughtless  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
"  not  love  the  world !  the  bright,  beautiful  world  that  was 
made  by  God  to  be  enjoyed  ?  Not  love  our  fathers, 
mothers,  Drothers,  sisters,  wives  ?  not  give  our  warmest 
affections  to  all  these  ? "  Truly,  ye  hasty  ones,  if  vou 
would  but  earnestly  consider  it,  you  would'  find  that  God 
not  only  permits,  but  requires  us  to  love  all  that  is 
good  end  beautiful  here,  as  much  as  we  will,  as  much  as 
we  can  ;  but  we  ought  to  love  Himself  more.  If  this  be 
our  happy  condition,  then  our  hearts  are  not  "  set  on  the 
world " ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  set  free  to  love  the 
world  and  all  that  is  lovable  in  it— of  which  there  is 
very,  very  much — more,  probably  than  the  best  of  men 
suppose.  Else,  wherefore  does  the  Father  love  it  and 
care  for  it  so  tenderly  ? 

But  Ailie  had  not  set  her  heart  on  her  possessions  on 
the  sandbank.  She  felt  deep  regret  for  a  time,  it  is  true, 
and  in  feeling  thus  she  indulged  a  right  and  natural 
impulse,  but  that  impulse  did  not  lead  to  the  sin  of 
murmuring.  Her  sorrow  soon  passed  away,  and  she 
found  herself  as  cheerful  and  happy  afterwards  in  pre- 
paring for  her  lo  g,  long  voyage  as  ever  she  had  been  in 
v/atching  the  gambols  oi  her      li,  or  in  admiring  the 
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lovely  hues  of  the  weeds  and  coral  rocks  in  the  limpid 
pools  of  Fairyland.  *^ 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Captain  Dunning 
set  about  the  preparations  for  building  the  boat  that 
afternoon,  for  tne  storm  burst  upon  them  sooner  than 
had  been  expected  and  long  before  all  the  requisite 
stores  and  materials  had  been  rafted  from  the  wreck. 

The  most  important  things,  however,  had  been  pro- 
cured-such  as  the  carpenter's  chest,  a  large  quantity  of 
plankmg,  oakum,  and  cordage,  and  several  pieces  of  iil- 
cloth,  with  the  requisite  thread  and  needles  for  making 
boat  sails.  Still,  mUch  was  wanting  when  the  increasing 
violence  of  the  wind  compelled  them  to  leave  of!  work. 

Some  of  the  men  were  now  ordered  to  set  about 
securing  such  materials  as  had  been  collected,  while 
others  busied  themselves  in  fixing  ropes  to  the  hut  and 
rolling  huge  masses  of  coral  rock  against  its  fragile  walls 
to  steady  it. 

"  Av  ye  plaze,  sir,"  said  Briant  to  the  Captain,  wiping 
his  forehead  as  he  approached  with  a  lump  of  tarry 
canvas  which  he  used  in  default  of  a  better  pocket- 
handerchief,     av  ye  plaze,  sir,  wot"  11  I  do  now  ?  " 

"Do  something  useful,  lad,  whatever  you  do,"  said  the 
captain,  looking  up  from  the  hole  which  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  diggirig  for  the  reception  of  a  post  to  steady 
the  hut.  There  s  lots  of  work  ;  you  can  please  yourself 
as  to  choice,  ^ 

••Then  I  corned  fur  to  suggist  that  the  purvisions  and 
things  a-top  o  the  sandbank  isn't  quite  so  safe  as  they 
might  be.  ^ 

"  True,  Briant ;  I  was  just  thinking  of  that  as  you 
carneup.  Oo  and  see  you  make  a  tight  job  of  it.  Get 
Rokens  to  help  you." 

Briant  hurried  off,  and  calling  his  friend,  walked  with 
him  to  the  top  of  the  sandbank,  leaning  heavily  against 
the  gale  and  staggering  as  they  went.  The  blast  now 
whistled  so  that  they  could  scarcely  hear  each  other  talk. 
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"  We'll  be  blowed  right  into  the  sea,"  shouted  Tim,  as 
the  two  reached  a  pile  of  casks  and  cases. 

"  Sure,  that's  nic  own  belaif  entirely,"  roared  his  com- 
panion. 

"  What  d'ye  say  to  dig  a  hole  and  stick  the  things  in 
it?"  veiled  Rokcns. 

"  We're  not  fit,"  screamed  Phil. 

"  Let's  try,"  shrieked  the  other. 

To  this  Briant  replied  by  fallmg  on  his  knees  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  goods,  and  digging  with  his  hands  in  the 
sand  most  furiously.  Tim  Rokens  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  the  two  worked  like  a  couple  of  sea-moles 
(if  such  creatures  exist)  until  a  hole  capable  of  holding 
several  casks  was  formed.  Into  this  they  stowed  all  the 
biscuit  casks  and  a  few  other  articles,  and  covered  them 
up  with  sand.  The  remainder  they  covered  with  tar- 
paulin, and  threw  sand  and  stones  above  it  until  the 
heap  was  almost  buried  out  of  sight.  This  accomplished, 
they  staggered  back  to  the  hut  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Here  they  found  everything  snugly  secured,  and  as 
the  rocks  effectually  sheltered  the  spot  from  the  gale, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  eddying  blast  that 
drove  the  sand  in  their  faces,  they  felt  comparatively 
comfortable.  Lighting  their  pipes,  they  sat  down  among 
their  comrades  to  await  the  termination  of  the  storm. 
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iTHE  STORM. 

A  STORM  in  almost  all  circumstances  is  a  grand  and 
solemnizing  sight,  one  that  forces  man  to  feel  his  own 
weakness  and  his  Maker's  might  and  majesty.  But  a 
storm  at  sea  in  southern  latitudes,  where  the  winds  are 
let  loose  with  a  degree  of  violence  that  is  seldom  or 
never  experienced  in  the  temperate  zones,  is  so  terrific 
that  no  words  can  be  found  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  appalling  ferocity  y  ^  ^ 

The  storm  that  at  this  time  burst  upon  the  little  sand- 
bank on  which  the  shipwrecked  crew  had  found  shelter 
was  one  of^  the  most  furious,  perhaps,  that  ever  swept 
the  seas.     .  ae  wind  shrieked  as  if  it  were  endued  with 
lite,   tore  up  the  surface  of  the  groaning  deep  into 
masses  and  shreds  of  foam,  which  it  whirled  aloft  in 
TJ;  ^u^'/'iu  ^^T  f^^^ipated  into  a  thin  blinding  mist 
that   filled  the  whole  atmosphere,   so  that  one  could 
scarcely  see  a  couple  of  yards  beyond  the  spot  on  which 
ne  stood.     The  hurricane  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
highest  point  soon  after  sunset  that  night,  and  a  ray  of 
If  M     r  "i  the  moon  struggled  ever  and  anon  through 
the  black  hurtling  clouds,  as  if  to  reveal  to  the  cowerincr 
seamen  the  extreme  peril  of  their  situation.     The  greal 
ocean  was  lashed  into  a  wide  sheet  of  foam,  and  the 
presence  of  the  little  isle  in  the  midst  of  that  swirling 
waste  of  water  was  indicated  merely  by  a  slight  circle 
of  foam  that  seemed  whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  sea. 
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The  men  sat  silently  in  their  trail  ut,  hsteninr  to  the 
howmg  blast  without.  A  teehng  of  a,.e  crept  c/er  the 
Whole  party,  and  the  most  careless  and  tne  li-htest  of 
heart  among  the  crew  of  the  Red  Enc  ceased  to  utter 
bis  passing  jest,  and  became  deeply  solemnized  as  the 
roar  of  the  breakers  tilled  his  ear.  and  reminded  him  that 
a  thin  ledge  of  rock  alone  preserved  him  from  instant 
destruction. 

"  The  wind  has  shifted  a  point,"  said  the  captain,  who 
had  just  risen  and  opened  a  chink  of  the  rude  door  of 
the  hut  m  order  to  look  out.  "  I  see  that  ti.e  keel  of  the 
boat  IS  all  fast  and  the  planking  beside  it.  The  coral  rock 
shelters  It  just  now  ;  but  if  the  wind  goes  on  shifting  I  fear 
it  will  stand  a  poor  chance."  t,        <* 

J  ^fi  ^f^^Lf^  ""'^  ^'^^  S've  it  a  hextra  fastening." 
suggested  Mr.  Millons.  ^ 

tn\u'^^^f'  ."^here's  no  use  of  exposing  any  of  the  men 
to  the  risk  of  being  blown  away.  The  wind  may  keep 
steady,  in  which  case  I've  no  fear  for  it."  ^ 

"1  dun  know,"  said  Rokens,  who  sat  beside  Ailie,  close 
to  the  embers  of  their  fire,  with  a  glowing  cinder  from 
which  he  re-hghted  his  pipe  for  at  least  the  twentieth 
time  that  night.         You  never  can  tell  wot's  a-goin'  to 

fasT""^'  ^°  °"*'  ''^P'^'''  '^  y^  ^'^^'  ^""^  ^^®  ^^*^  »"'» 

"  Perhaps  you're   right,  Tim  ;  you  may  make  a  bolt 

across  to  it,  and  heave  another  rock  or  two  on  the  plankinc 

If  it  seems  to  require  it."  " 

The  seaman  rose,  and  putting  aside  his  pipe,  threw  off 
his  coat,  partly  in  order  that  he  might  present  as  small 
a  surface  to  the  wind  as  possible,  and  partly  that  he  might 
have  a  dry  garment  to  put  on  when  he  returned.  As  he 
opened  the  little  door  of  the  hut  a  rude  gust  of  wind  burst 

embe^ro^fter^^^^^        "^''  ^P^"^'  ^"'  "''^"^""^  ^^^ 

"  I  feared  as  much,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  and  the 

men  started  up  to  gather  together  the  pieces  of  giowine 

charcoal ;      that  shows  the  wind's  shifted  another  point  • 
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if  it  goes  round  two  points  more  it'll  smash  our  boat  to 
pieces.     Look  sharp,  Tim." 

"  Lean  well  against  the  wind,  me  boy,"  cried  Briant.  in 
a  warning  voice. 

Thus  admonished,  Rokens  issued  forth,  and  dashed 
across  the  open  space  that  separated  the  hut  from  the 
low  ledge  of  coral  rock  behind  which  the  keel  of  the 
intended  boat  and  its  planking  were  sheltered.  A  very 
few  minutes  sufficed  to  show  Tim  that  all  was  fast,  and  to 
enable  him  to  place  a  few  additional  pieces  of  rock  above 
the  heap  in  order  to  keep  it  down.  Then  he  prepared  to 
dart  back  again  to  the  hut,  from  the  doorway  of  which 
his  proceedings  were  watched  by  the  captain  and  as  many 
of  the  men  as  could  crowd  round  it. 

Just  as  the  harpooner  sprang  from  the  shelter  of  th* 
rock  the  blast  burst  upon  the  bank  with  redoubled  fury, 
as  if  it  actually  were  a  sentient  being,  and  wished  to  catch 
the  sailor  in  its  rude  grasp  and  whirl  him  away.  Rokens 
bent  his  stout  frame  against  it  with  all  his  might,  and 
stood  his  ground  for  a  few  seconds  like  a  noble  tree  on 
some  exposed  mountain  side  that  has  weathered  the 
gales  of  centuries.  Then  he  staggered,  threw  his  arms 
wildly  in  the  air,  and  a  moment  after  was  swept  from  the 
spot  and  tost  to  view  in  the  driving  spray  that  flew  over 
the  island. 

The  thing  was  so  instantaneous  that  the  horrified 
onlookers  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  their 
eyes,  and  they  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  or  two  ere 
their  feelngs  tbund  vent  in  a  cry  of  alarm.  Next  instant 
Captain  l>anning  felt  himself  rudely  pushed  aside,  and 
Briant  leaped  through  the  doorway,  shouting,  as  he 
dashed  out — 

"  If  Tim  Rokens  goes,  it's  Phil  Briant  as'U  go  along 
with  him." 

The  enthusiastic  Irishman  was  immediately  lost  to  view, 
and  Glynn  Proctor  was  about  to  follow,  when  the  captain 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  back,  and  shut  the 
door  violently. 
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Keep  back,  lads,"  he  cnea,  no  one  must  leave  the 
but.  If  these  two  men  annot  savo  themselves  by  means 
of  their  own  strong  muscles,  no  human  power  can  save 
them." 

Glynn,  and  indeed  all  of  the  men,  felt  this  remark  to  be 
true,  so  they  sat  down  round  the  fire,  and  looked  in  each 
other's  faces  with  the  expression  of  men  who  half  believed 
they  must  be  dreaming.  Little  wati  said  during  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  miuntes  ;  indeed,  it  was  diflBcult  to  make 
their  voices  heard,  owing  to  the  noise  of  the  wind  and 
dashing  waves.  The  captain  stood  at  the  door,  looking 
out  from  time  to  time  with  feehngs  of  the  deepest 
anxiety,  each  moment  expecting  to  see  the  two  sailors 
struggling  back  towards  the  hut ;  but  they  did  not  return. 
Soon  the  gale  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  every  one 
felt,  although  no  one  would  acknowledge  it  even  to'  him- 
self, that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  their  comrades  ever 
returning. 

The  wind  shifted  another  point:  -.-a  now  their  lost 
shipmates  were  for  a  time  forgotte  i  'he  anxieties  of 
their  own  critical  position,  for  their  •  ledge  formed 

only  a  partial  shelter,  and  every  no^  and  then  the  hut 
was  shaken  with  a  blast  so  terrible  that  it  threatened  to 
come  down  about  their  ears. 

"  Don't  you  think  our  house  will  fall,  dear  papa  ?  " 
inquired  Ailie,  as  a  gust  more  furious  than  any  that  had 
hitherto  passed  swept  round  the  rocks,  and 'shook  'ho 
hut  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  pasteboard. 

"  God  knows,  my  darling ;  we  are  in  His  hands." 

Ailie  tried  to  comfort  herself  with  the  thought  that 
her  Heavenly  Father  was  indeed  the  ruler  of  the  storm, 
and  could  prevent  it  from  doing  them  harm  if  He  pleased  ; 
but  as  gust  after  gust  dashed  against  the  frail  building,' 
and  almost  shook  it  down,  while  the  loud  rattling  of  the 
boards  which  composed  it  almost  stunned  her,  an  irre- 
sistible feeling  of  alarm  crept  over  her,  despite  her  utmost 
efforts  to  control  herself. 

The  captain  now  ordered  the  men  to  go  out  and  seo 
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tliat  the  fastenings  to  windward  and  the  supports  to  lee- 
ward of  the  hut  remained  firm,  and  to  add  more  of  them 
if  possible.  He  set  tlie  example  by  throwing  otf  his  coat 
and  leading  the  way.     ' 

This  duty  was  by  no  means  so  difficult  or  dangerous 
as  that  which  had  been  previously  performed  by  Rokens, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  the  hut  as  yet  was  only  ex- 
posed to  partial  gusts  of  eddying  wind,  not  to  the  full 
violence  of  the  storm.  It  involved  a  thorough  wetting, 
however,  to  all  who  went.  In  ten  minutes  the  men  re- 
entered, and  put  on  tlieir  dry  coats,  but  as  no  one  knew 
how  soon  he  might  agam  be  called  upon  to  expose  him- 
salf,  none  thought  of  changing  his  other  garments. 

"  Now,  Ailie,  my  pet,"  .said  Captain  Dunning,  sitting 
down  beside  his  child  on  the  sandy  floor  of  the  hut, 
"  we've  done  all  we  can.  If  the  wind  remains  as  it  is  our 
house  will  stand." 

"  But  have  you  not  seen  Rokens  or  Briant  ?  "  inquired 
Ailie  with  an  anxious  face,  while  the  tears  rolled  over  her 
cheeks. 

The  captain  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  reply,  and 
the  men  looked  earnestly  at  each  other,  as  if  each  sought 
to  gather  a  ray  of  hope  from  the  countenance  of  his  friend. 
While  they  sat  thus,  a  terrible  blast  shook  the  hut  to  its 
foundation.  Again  and  again  it  came  with  ever-increasing 
violence,  and  then  it  burst  on  them  with  a  continuous  roar 
like  prolonged  thunder. 

"  Look  out,"  cried  the  captain,  instinctively  clasping 
Ailie  in  his  arms,  while  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet.  The 
stout  corner-posts  bent  over  before  the  immense  pressure, 
and  the  second  mate  placed  his  shoulder  against  one  of 
those  on  the  windward  side  of  the  hut,  while  Dick  Barnes 
and  Nikel  Sling  did  the  same  to  the  other. 

"  It'.i  all  up  with  us,"  cried  Tarquin,  as  part  of  the 
roof  blew  off,  and  a  deluge  of  water  and  spray  burst  in 
upon  them,  extinguishing  the  fire  and  leaving  them  in 
total  darkness.  At  that  moment  Ailie  felt  herself  seized 
round  the  wai.st  by  a  pair  of  tiny  armf*.  and  putting  down 
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SS.^b"„t.:^™^t!^'*|J4^'^° "-  ^""g-s  'o »-  with  „ 

one  hvjng  creature  there  which  looked  up  to  and  dung 
lh.^V^h  P':°"=«'°".  ="d  although  she  knew  full  wen 
that  ,f  the  stout  arm  of  her  father  which  encircled  her 

sUncewJuW  JtT"  '"^''?,"'^  '"  '^"'  Present  cSum 

ararot"dt.P°°^  '■"•=  -""''^  P"'  "-'-'"■'^" 
"Lay  your  shoulders  ;o  the  weatl.jr-vval],  lads"  cried 

The  men  obeyed,  but  their  united  strength  availed 
nothing  against  the  mighty  power  that  raged  wilhou? 

In^J     A  ?u  '^'  '^P*"^"  ^^^  ^^^'^^'  ^^"t  round  another 
point,  and  they  were  now  exposed  to  the  unbroken  force 

oLk"  ^TTfu  ^2'  ^  ^^^  ^^""^^^  the  stout  corner- 
posits  of  the  hut  held  up.  then  they  began  to  rend  and 

lads^Vri.!;' 'h  ""'V^'  y^.'*  *°  '^'  '^^  °^  the  rocks. 

try  to  face  it"'  '""'"'  ^''  ^■°"''  °"'>'  ^^^"'^''  ^on't 

Almost  before  the  words  left  his  lips  the  posts  snaoned 

^^th  ^J°"d  crash;  the  hut  was  actually  &orthe 

^oT^f^I  '^'  ^^"'^^  ^H^  ^"=P^  completely  away  wh^e 
most  of  he  men  were  thrown  violently  to  the  ground  by 

if,  T'^\^^  »t  passed  over  their  heads.     Therantain 
fell  like  the  rest,  but  he  retained  his  grasp  of  Ai  ie^and 

wXrtesistibJr?^'  \"'k^^  %'  gale^arried  him  a^ay 
wim  irresistible  fury  he  bore  firmly  down  to  his  ri^ht 
and  gained  the  eddy  caused  by  the  rocks  whrh  »nfn 
now  had  sheltered  tL  hut  H^e  was  safe ;  buthe"3d 
TJ^^l'^'"''?  ""i'^  ^^  ^^^  staggered  towards  the  mosl 
sheltered  part,  and  pla-^ed  his  child  in  a  cleft  of  the  r^ck 
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Here  he  found  Gurney  and  Tarquin  before  him,  and 
soon  after  Glynn  came  staggering  in,  along  with  one  or 
two  others.  In  less  than  three  minutes  after  the  hut  had 
been  blown  away,  all  the  men  were  collected  in  the  cleft, 
where  they  crouched  down  to  avoid  the  pelting,  pitiless 
spray  that  dashed  over  their  heads. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  desperate  position 
than  that  in  which  they  were  now  placed,  yet  there  and 
at  that  moment  a  thrill  of  joy  passed  through  the  hearts 
of  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  for  they  heard  a  shout 
which  was  recognised  to  be  the  voice  of  Tim  Rokens. 
It  came  from  the  rocks  a  few  yards  to  their  right,  and 
almost  ere  it  had  died  away,  Rokens  himself  staggered 
into  the  sheltering  cleft  of  rock,  accompanied  by  Phil 
Briant. 

Some  of  the  men  who  had  faced  the  dangers  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed  with  firm  nerves  and  unblanched 
cheeks,  now  grew  pale,  and  trembled  violently,  for  they 
actually  believed  that  the  spirits  of  their  lost  shipmates 
had  come  to  haunt  them.  But  these  superstitious  fears 
were  soon  put  to  flight  by  the  hearty  voice  of  the  har- 
pooner,  who  shook  himself  like  a  great  Newfoundland 
dog  as  he  came  up,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  wot  on  airth  has  brought  ye  all  here  ?" 
"I  think  we  may  say,  what  has  brought  you  here?" 
replied  the  captain,  as  he  grasped  them  each  by  the 
hand,  and  shook  them  with  as  much  energy  as  if  he  had 
not  met  them  for  ten  years  past. 

"  It's  aisy  to  tell  that,"  said  Briant,  as  he  crouched 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  group ;  "  Tim  and  me  wos 
blow'd  right  across  the  bank,  an*  we  should  no  doubt  ha' 
bin  blow'd  right  into  the  sea,  but  Tim  went  full  split 
agin  one  o'  the  casks  o'  salt  junk,  and  I  went  slap  agin 
htniy  and  we  lay  for  a  moment  all  but  dead.  Then  we 
crep'  in  the  lee  o'  the  cask,  an'  lay  there  till  a  lull  came, 
when  we  clapped  on  all  sail,  an*  made  for  the  shelter  o' 
the  rocks,  an*  shure  we  got  there  niver  a  taste  too  soon. 
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for  it  came  on  to  blow  the  next  minit,  fit  to  blow  the 
eyelids  off  yer  face,  it  did." 

"  It's  a  fact,"  added  Roktms.  "  Moreover,  we  tried 
to  git  round  to  the  hut,  but  as  we  wos  twice  nearly 
blowed  away  w'en  we  tried  for  to  double  the  point,  we 
greed  to  stay  where  we  wos  till  the  back  o'  the  gale 
should  be  broke.    But,  now.  let's  hear  wot's  happened." 

"  The  hut's  gone,"  said  Gurney,  in  reply.  "  Blowed 
clean  over  our  heads  to— I  dun  know  where." 

"Blowed  away?"  cried  Rokens  and  Briant,  in 
consternation. 

"  Not  a  stick  left,"  replied  the  captain. 

"An'  the  boat?"  inquired  Briant. 

"^  It's  gone  too,  I  fancy ;  but  we  can't  be  sure." 

"Then  it's  all  up,  boys,"  observed  Briant;  "  for  nearly 
every  morsel  o'  the  prog  that  wos  on  the  top  o'  the  bank 
IS  washed  away." 

This  piece  of  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  men, 
and  no  one  spoke  for  some  minutes.  At  last  the  captain 
said — 

"Well,  lads,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  Thank 
God,  we  are  still  alive;  so  let  us  see  whether  we  can't 
make  our  present  quarters  more  comfortable." 

Setting  his  men  the  example,  Captain  Dunning  began 
to  collect  the  few  boards,  and  bits  of  canvas  that 
chanced  to -have  been  left  on  that  side  of  the  rocky 
ledge  when  the  hut  was  removed  to  the  other  side,  and 
with  these  materials  a  very  partial  and  insufficient 
shelter  was  put  up.  But  the  space  thus  inclosed  was  so 
small  that  they  were  all  obliged  to  huddle  together  in 
a  mass.  Those  farthest  from  the  rock  were  not  alto- 
gether protected  from  the  spray  that  flew  over  their 
heads,  while  those  nearest  to  it  were  crushed  and  in- 
commoded by  their  companions. 

Thus  they  passed  that  eventful  night  and  all  the 
following  day,  during  which  the  storm  raged  with  such 
fury  that  no  one  dared  venture  out  to  ascertain  how  much, 
if  any,  of  their  provisions  and  stores  were  left  to  them. 
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During  the  second  night,  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the 
violence  of  the  gale  took  place,  and  before  morning  it 
ceased  altogether.  The  sun  rose  in  unclouded  splendour, 
sending  its  bright  and  warm  beams  up  irito  the  clear 
blue  sky  and  down  upon  the  ocean,  which  glittered 
vividly  as  it  still  swelled  and  trembled  with  agitation. 
All  was  serene  and  calm  in  the  sky,  while  below  the  only 
sound  that  broke  upon  the  ear  was  the  deep  and  regular 
dash  of  the  great  breakers  that  fell  upon  the  shores  of 
the  islet,  and  encircled  it  with  a  fringe  of  purest  white. 

On  issuing  from  their  confined  uneasy  nest  in  the  cleft 
of  the  rock,  part  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  hastened 
anxiously  to  the  top  of  the  bank  to  see  how  much  of 
their  valuable  store  of  food  was  left,  while  others  ran  to 
the  spot  in  Fairyland  where  the  keel  of  the  new  boat 
had  been  laid.  The  latter  party  found  to  their  joy  that 
all  was  safe,  everything  having  been  well  secured;  but 
a  terrible  sight  met  the  eyes  of  the  other  men.  Not  a 
vestige  of  all  their  store  remained  !  The  summit  of  the 
sandbank  was  as  smooth  as  on  the  day  they  landed 
there.  Casks,  boxes,  barrels— all  were  gone;  every- 
thing had  been  swept  away  into  the  sea ! 

Almost  instinctively  the  men  turned  their  eyes  to- 
wards the  reef  on  which  the  Red  Eric  had  grounded, 
each  man  feeling  that  in  the  wrecked  vessel  all  his  hope 
now  remained  It,  too,  was  gone !  The  spot  on  which 
it  had  lain  was  now  washed  by  the  waves,  and  a  few 
broken  planks  and  spars  on  the  beach  were  all  that 
remained  to  remind  them  of  their  ocean  home ! 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  with  deep  despondency 
expressed  in  their  countenances.  They  were  haggard 
and  worn  from  exposure,  anxiety,  and  want  of  rest ;  and 
as  they  stood  there  in  their  wet,  torn  garments,  they 
looked  the  very  picture  of  despair. 

"  There's  one  chance  for  us  yet.  lads."  exclaimed  Tim 
Rokens.  looking  carefully  round  the  spot  on  which  they 

stood.  ,  , 

"  What's  that  ?"  exclaimed  several  of  the  men  eagerly. 
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catching  ai  their  comrade's  woids  as  drowning  men  are 
said  to  catch  at  straws. 

"  Briant  an'  me  buried  some  o'  the  things,  by  good 
luck,  when  we  were  sent  to  make  all  snug  here,  an*  I'm 
of  opinion  they'll  be  here  yet,  if  we  could  only  find  the 
place.     Let  me  see." 

Rokens  glanced  round  at  the  rocks  beside  which  their 
hut  had  found  shelter,  and  at  the  reef  where  the  ship 
had  been  wrecked,  in  order  to  find  the  "  bearin's  o'  the 
spot,"  as  he  expressed  it.  Then  walking  a  few  yards  to 
one  side,  he  struck  his  foot  on  the  sand  and  said,  "  It 
should  be  hereabouts." 

The  blow  of  his  heel  returned  a  peculiar  hollow  sound, 
very  unlike  that  produced  bv  stamping  on  the  mere 
sand. 

"  Shure  ye've  hit  the  very  spot,  ye  have,"  cried  Briant. 
falling  on  his  knees  beside  the  place,  and  scraping  up 
the  sand  with  both  hands.  "  It  sounds  uncommon  like 
a  bread-cask.  Here  it  is.  Hurrah  !  boys,  lind  a  hand, 
will  ye.  There  now,  heave  away  ;  but  trate  it  tinderly  ! 
Shure  it's  the  only  friend  we've  got  in  the  wide  world." 

"  You're  all  wrong,  Phil,"  cried  Gumey,  who  almost  at 
the  same  moment  began  to  scrape  another  hole  close  by. 
"  It's  not  our  only  one  ;  here's  another  fi .  nd  o'  the  same 
family.     Bear  a  hand,  lads  !  " 

"  And  here's  another  !  "  cried  Ailie,  with  a  little  scream 
of  delight,  as  she  observed  the  rim  of  a  small  keg  just 
peeping  out  above  the  sand. 

"  Well  done,  Ailie,"  cried  Glynn,  as  he  ran  to  the  spot 
and  quickly  dug  up  the  keg  in  question,  which,  however, 
proved  to  be  full  of  nails,  to  Ailie's  great  disappointment, 
for  she  expected  it  to  have  turned  out  a  keg  of  biscuits. 

"How  many  casks  did  you  bury?"  inquired  the 
captain. 

"  It's  meself  can't  tell,"  replied  Briant :  "  d'ye  know, 
Tim?"  ^  > 

"  Three,  I  think ;  but  we  was  in  sich  a  hurry  that  I 
ain't  sartin  exactlv  " 
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"  Well,  then,  boys,  look  here  !  "  continued  the  captain, 
drawing  a  pretty  large  circle  on  the  sand,  "  set  to  work 
like  a  band  of  moles  an'  dig  up  every  inch  o'  that  till  you 
come  to  the  water." 

"  That's  your  sort,"  cried  Rokens,  plunging  elbow -deep 
into  the  sand  at  once. 

"  Arrah  !  then,  here's  at  ye  ;  a  fair  field  an'  no  favour  at 
any  price,"  shouted  Briant,  baring  his  arms,  straddling 
his  legs,  and  sending  a  shower  of  sand  behind  him  that 
almost  overwhelmed  Gurney,  before  that  stout  little 
individual  r     M  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  spirits  of  the  men  were  farther  rejoiced  by  the 
coming  up  of  the  other  party,  bearing  the  good  news 
that  the  keel  of  the  boat  was  safe,  as  well  as  all  her 
planking  and  the  carpenter's  tools,  which  fortunately 
happened  to  have  been  secureo  !;>  a  sheltered  spot. 
From  the  depths  of  despair  tL.y  were  all  suddenly 
raised  to  renewed  and  sanguine  hope,  so  that  they 
wrought  with  the  energy  of  gold-diggers,  and  soon  their 
toil  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  that  which,  in 
their  circumstances,  they  would  not  have  exchanged  for 
all  the  goldci*  nuggets  that  ever  were  or  will  be  dug  up 
from  the  prolific  mines  of  Australia,  California,  or  British 
Columbia — namely,  three  casks  of  biscuit,  a  small  keg 
of  wine,  a  cask  of  fresh  water,  a  roll  of  tobacco,  and  a 
barrel  of  salt  junk. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

«EPARAT,ONS     ,„„     ^      LO^•G      VOVAGE-BRUMT      PROVIS 

PrTevDS      An    c""     """"'-JACKO     ASTONISHES     HIS 
FRIENDS,    AND    SADDENS    HIS    ADOPTED    MOTHER. 

Tim  Rokens  paused  and  looked  at  Gurnev  to  whom 

TLtToWrtl"''""''^^-^^  ''  ^^  expected 'an  answer 
thnrn.^^ir  "^^  'i'''"^''  ^'^  "°t'  however,  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  prepared  to  reply  to  "wot  then  "for  he  r^ 

s'r-nrbel;  '"*  ^r  ^'  hiscomradras  though  7o' 
lis."  ^P^  *°  ^^"^  "^^'^^^  f^°"^  your  sagacious 

knee^^with''?ir'.l''Pf*I^J''^  ^°^^"^'  assaulting  his 
mieT  «n M.n'"*'^''^.?^*  '°  ^  peculiarly  emphatic 
i^u  I  *^"  y^  ^°^  *hen,  as  you  may  be  rieht  and 
I  may  be  right  an'  nether  on  us  can  be  both  right  or 
wrong,  I  say  as  how  that  we  don't  know  nothin'  fbout 

M.mmT--''  ^°°^'*'l  ^^  '^  h«  did  not  quite  approve  of  so 
summary  a  meuhod  of  solving  such^a  knofcy  questic^^ 
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but  observing  from  the  expression  of  Rokens'  countenance 
that,  though  he  had  paused,  that  philosopher  had  not  yet 
concluded,  he  remained  silent. 

"An",  furthermore,"  continued  Tim,  "  it's  my  opinion 
— seein,  that  we're  both  on  us  in  such  a  state  o'  cumble- 
bofubulation,  an'  don't  know  nothin' — we'd  better  go  an' 
ax  the  cap'en,  who  does." 

"You  may  save  yourselves  the  trouble,"  observed 
Glynn  Proctor,  who  at  that  moment  came  up  and  sat 
down  on  the  rocks  beside  them,  with  a  piece  of  the  salt 
junk  that  formed  an  element  in  the  question  at  issue,  in 
his  hand — "  I've  just  heard  the  captain  give  his  opinion 
on  that  subject,  and  he  says  that  the  Ixiat  can  be  got 
ready  in  a  week  or  less,  and  that,  with  strict  economy, 
the  provisions  we  have  will  last  us  long  enough  to  enable 
us  to  make  the  Cape,  supposing  we  have  good  weather 
and  fair  winds.     That's  his  opinion." 

"  I  told  ye  so,"  said  Tim  Rokens. 

•*  You  did  nothin'  o'  the  sort,"  retorted  Gurney. 

"  Well,  if  ye  come  fur  to  be  oncommon  strick  in  the 
use  o'  your  lingo,  I  did  not  'xactly  tell  ye  so,  but  I  thought 
so,  w'ich  is  all  the  same." 

"  It  ain't  all  the  same,"  replied  Gurney,  whose  temper 
seemed  to  have  been  a  little  soured  by  the  prospects 
before  him,  "  and  you  don't  need  to  go  for  to  be  talkin' 
there  like  a  great  Solon  as  you  are." 

"  Wot's  a  Solon  ? "  inquired  Tim. 

'•  Solon  was  a  man  as  though  hisself  a  great  feelosopher, 
but  he  wom't,  he  wor  an  ass." 

"If  I'm  like  Solon,"  retorted  Rokens,  "you're  like  a 
Solon-goose,  w'ich  is  an  animal  as  dont  think  itself  an 
ass,  'cause  its  too  great  a  one  to  know  it." 

Having  thus  floored  his  adversary,  the  philosophic 
mariner  turned  to  Glynn  and  said — 

"  In  course  we  can't  expect  to  be  on  full  allowance." 

"  Of  course  not,  old  boy, ;  the  captain  remarked,  just 
as  I  left  .him,  that  we'd  have  to  be  content  with  short 
allowance — very  short  allowance  indeed." 
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Gurney  sighed  deeply. 

"How  much?"  inquired  Tim. 

"About  three  ounces  of  biscuit,  one  ounce  of  salt 
junk,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  per  day  " 

Gurney  groaned  aloud. 
'  You.  of  all  men."  said  Glynn.  "  have  least  reason  to 
complam.  Gurney.  for  you've  got  fat  enough  on  your 
own  proper  person  to  last  you  a  week  at  least !" 

'  Ay,  a  fortnight,  or  more,"  added  Rokcns ;  "  an'  even 
then  yed  scarcely  be  redooced  to  a  decent  size." 

"Ah,  but,"  pleaded  Gurney,  "you  scarecrow  creatures 
don  t  know  how  horrid  sore  the  process  o'  comin'  down 
IS.  Ari"  one  gets  so  cold,  too.  It's  just  like  taking  off 
yer  clo  s. 

Sarves  ye  right  for  puttin'  on  so  many."  said 
Rokens.  as  he  rose  to  resume  work,  which  he  and 
Gurney  had  left  off  three-quarters  of  an  hour  bofore,  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  quiet,  philosophical  tite-a-iite  during 
dinner.  ** 

"It's  a  bad  business,  that  of  the  planking  not  being 
sufficient  to  deck  or  even  half-deck  the  boat."  observed 
Glynn,  as  they  went  together  towards  the  place  where 
the  new  boat  was  being  built. 

"It  is."  replied  Rokens;  "but  it's  a  good  thing  that 
we  ve  got  plenty  of  canvas  to  spare.  It  won't  make  an 
overly  strong  deck,  to  be  sure;  but  it's  better  than 
nothin. 

"A  heavy  sea  would  burst  it  in  no  time,"  remarked 
Cjurney. 

"We  must  hope  to  escape  heavy  seas,  then."  said 
Lrlynn.  as  they  parted,  and  went  to  their  several  occupa- 
tions. ^ 

The  boat  that  was  now  building  with  the  most  urgent 
despatch  had  a  keel  of  exactly  twenty-three  feet  long, 
and  her  breadth,  at  the  widest  part,  was  seven  feet  She 
was  being  as  well  and  firmly  put  together  as  the 
materials  at  their  command  would  admit  of,  and,  as  far 
as  the  work  had  yet  proceeded,  she  bid  fair  to  become  an 
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excellent  boat,  capable  of  containing  the  whole  crew, 
and  their  small  quantity  of  provisions.  This  last  was 
diminishing  so  rapidly,  that  Captain  Dunning  resolved 
to  put  all  hands  at  once  on  short  allowance.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  men  worked  hard  and  hopefully;  for, 
as  each  plank  and  nail  was  added  to  their  little  bark, 
they  felt  as  if  they  were  a  step  nearer  home.  The 
captain  and  the  doctor,  however,  cind  one  or  two  of  the 
older  men,  could  not  banish  from  their  minds  the  fact 
that  the  voyage  they  were  about  to  undertake  was  of 
the  most  perilous  nature,  and  one  which,  in  any  other 
than  the  hopeless  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  at  that  time,  would  have  been  regarded  as  the 
most  desperate  of  forlorn  hopes. 

For  fourteen  souls  to  be  tossed  about  on  the  wide  and 
stormy  sea,  during  many  weeks,  it  might  be  months,  in 
a  small  open  boat,  crowded  together  and  cramped, 
without  sufficient  covering,  and  on  short  allowance  of 
food,  was  indeed  a  dreary  prospect,  even  for  the  men — 
how  much  more  so  for  the  delicate  child  who  shared 
their  trials  and  sufferings?  Captain  Dunning's  heart 
sank  within  him  when  he  thought  of  it ;  but  ne  knew 
how  great  an  influence  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  a 
commander  has,  in  such  circumstances,  on  his  men;  so 
he  strove  to  show  a  smiling,  cheerful  countenance, 
though  oftentimes  he  carried  a  sad  and  anxious  heart 
in  his  bosom.  To  the  doctor  and  Tim  Rokens  alone 
did  he  reveal  his  inmost  thoughts,  because  he  knew  that 
he  could  trust  them,  and  felt  that  he  needed  their  advice 
and  sympathy. 

The  work  progressed  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  few  days 
more  the  boat  approached  completion,  and  preparations 
were  being  made  in  earnest  for  finally  quitting  the  little 
isle  on  which  they  had  found  a  home  for  so  many  days. 

It  was  observed  by  the  captain  that  as  the  work  of 
boat-building  drew  to  a  close,  Glynn  Proctor  continued 
to  labour  long  after  the  others  had  retired  to  rest,  wearied 
with  the  toils  of  the  day— toils  which  they  were  not  now 
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80  well  able  to  bear  as  heretofore,  on  account  of  the  slight 
want  of  vigour  caused  by  being  compelled  to  live  on  half 
allowance. 

One  evening  the  captain  went  down  to  the  building 
yard  in  Fairyland,  and  said  to  Glynn — 

"  Hallo,  my  boy !  at  it  yet  ?  Why,  what  are  you 
making  ?    A  dog-kennel,  eh  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  exactly  that, '  replied  Glynn,  laughing. 
•'  You'll  hardly  guess." 

"  I  would  say  it  was  a  house  for  Jacko,  only  it  seems 
much  too  big." 

"  It's  jiist  possible  that  Jacko  may  have  a  share  in  it," 
said  Glynn  ;     but  it's  not  for  him." 

"  Who,  then  ?    Not  for  yourself,  surely !  '* 

••It's  for  Ailie,"  cried  Glynn  gleefully.  "Don't  you 
think  it  will  be  required  ?  "  he  added,  looking  up,  as  if 
he  half  feared  the  captain  would  not  permit  his  contrivance 
to  be  used. 

"  Well,  I  believe  it  will,  my  boy.  I  har*  intended  to 
get  some  sort  of  covering  for  my  dear  Ailie  ^  at  up  in  the 
stem-sheets ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  absolutely  maldng  a 
box  for  her." 

"  Ah,  you'll  find  it  will  be  a  capital  thing  at  nights.  I 
know  she  could  never  stand  the  exposure,  and  canvas 
don't  keep  out  the  rain  well ;  so  I  thought  of  rigging  up 
a  large  box,  into  which  she  can  creep.  JTll  make  air-holes 
in  the  roof  that  will  let  in  air,  but  not  water ;  and  I'll 
caulk  the  seams  with  oakum,  so  as  to  keep  it  quite  dry 
inside." 

"  Thank  you,  my  boy,  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so 
much  thought  for  mv  poor  child.  Yet  she  deserves  it, 
Gl3mn,  and  we  can't  be  too  careful  of  her." 

The  captain  patted  the  youth  on  the  shoulder,  and| 
leaving  him  to  continue  his  work,  went  to  see  Gumey,  who 
had  been  ailing  a  little  during  the  last  few  days. 
Brandy,  in  small  quantities,  had  oeen  prescribed  by  the 
doctor,  and,  fortunately,  two  bottles  of  that  spirit  had 
been  saved  from  the  wreck.       Being  their  whole  stock. 
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Captain  Dunning  had  stowed  it  carefully  away  in  what 
?hat  ^nTf  *  ^^!!^  and  secure  place  ;  but  it  turned  out 
that  some  member  of  the  crew  was  not  so  strict  in  his 
principles  of  temperance  as  could  be  desired;  for  on 
going  to  the  spot  to  procure  the  required  medicine,  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  bottles  was  gone 

sniiw  S'T'^  ^*H«??,f*^e  captain  much  anxiety  and 
SIL     'J?^'^^  inflicting  on  them  the  loss  of  a  most 

t^mi:"^^;: ''  p"^^  *^*'  '^«-  -- » *^-^  - 

ba^L"^  *°  V°''®  *  J^.P*""  ^*  °^«^  ^  8"ence  would 
^Zsl^r^v,^^"^''^^'  '^^'°^'  «spec«Uy  in  the  circum- 
stances  m  which  they  were  at  that  time  phiced,  might  have 
led  at  last  to  open  mntmy.  To  discover  the  thief  was 
impossible.     The    captain's   mind    was   soon   made    up 

^!i  "Sf  ^''^  ^-^^^Ti.''^^."*  ^^^  P»^y  before  him." 
Mid,^after    statmg    the    discovery    he    had   made,    he 

"Now,  lads  I'm  not  going  to  charge  any  of  you  with 
having  done  this  thing.  W  I  cannot  let  it^pass^^thout 
wanung  you  that  if  I  discover  any  of  you  being  guUtv  of 
such  practices  m  future.  I'll  have  tie  mln  tied  ullnd  ri^ 
him  three  dozen  with  a  rope's  end.  You  know  I  fave 
never  resorted,  as  many  captains  are  in  the  habit  of  doine 

^rn^'S?'  *P'J!?'*^r''*-  ^  ^°^'*  ^^  »*•  I'^e  sailed  £ 
ff  SlS?f  *}  °t  ^^^  ^°''  ™*"y  y®*"'  '^d  have  never  found 
It  needful ;  but  now,  more  than  ever,  strict  discipline  must 
be  maintained  ;  and  I  teU  you,  once  for  aU,  thatl  mean  to 
mamtain  it  at  any  <»«<." 

This  speech  was  received  in  sUence.  All  perceived  the 
justice  o!  It  vet  some  felt  that,  until  the  tl£f  should  be 
discovered,   they  themselves  would  Ue   under  suspicion. 

tfT^I^"^  x!^^^i  '^^^'  ^^°^  well-known  and  long- 
established  characters  raised  them  above  suspicion.  bSt 
there  were  others  who  knew  that  their  character  had  not 

JnHl  f?.^^*i*^^u°'*,^  ^  ?  *"«^'  ^^  ^^^7  felt  that 
untd  the  matter  should  be  cleared  up,  thew  honesty 
would  be.  mentaUy  at  least,  caUed  in  question  by  thej 
companions.  ^  '        "^ 
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With  the  exception  of  the  disposition  to  mutiny  re- 
lated in  a  previous  chapter,  this  was  the  first  cloud  that 
had  risen  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  shipwrecked 
sailors,  and  as  they  returned  to  their  work,  sundry  sug- 
gestions and  remarks  were  made  in  reference  to  the 
possibihty  of  discovering  the  delinquent. 

"I  didn't  think  it  wos  poss'ble,"  said  Rokens.  "I 
thought  as  how  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  ship  as  could 
ha'  done  sich  a  low,  mean  thing  as  that." 

"  No  more  did  I,"  said  Dick  Barnes. 

"  Wall,  boys."  observed  Nikel  Sling  emphatically,  "  I 
guess  as  how  that  I  don't  believe  it  yet." 

"  Arrah !  D'ye  think  the  bottle  o'  brandy  stole  his- 
self  ?"  inquired  Briant. 

"  I  ain't  a-goin'  fur  to  say  that ;  but  a  ghost  might  ha' 
done  it,  p'raps,  a-purpose  to  get  us  into  a  scrape." 

There  was  a  slight  laugh  at  this,  and  from  that 
moment  the  other  men  suspected  that  Sling  was  the 
culprit.  The  mere  fact  of  his  being  the  first  to  charge 
the  crime  upon  any  one  else — even  a  ghost — caused 
them,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  come  to  this  conclusion. 
They  did  not,  however,  by  word  or  look,  show  what  was 
passing  in  their  minds,  for  the  Yankee  was  a  favourite 
with  his  comrades,  and  each  felt  unwilling  that  his 
suspicion  should  prove  to  be  correct. 

"I  don]t  agree  with  you,"  said  Tarquin,  who  feared 
that  suspicion  might  attach  to  himself,  seeing  that  he 
had  been  the  ringleader  in  the  recent  mutiny ;  "  I  don't 
believe  that  ghosts  drink." 

"Och!  that's  all  ye  know!"  cried  Phil  Briant.  "Av 
ye'd  only  lived  a  month  or  two  in  Owld  Ireland,  ye'd 
have  seen  raison  to  change  yer  mind,  ye  would.  Sure 
I've  seed  a  ghost  the  worse  o'  liquor  meself." 

"Oh !  Phil,  wot  a  stunner !"  cried  Gurney. 

"  It's  as  true  as  me  name's  Phil  Briant — more's  the 
pity.  Did  I  niver  tell  ye  o'  the  Widdy  Morgan,  as  had 
a  ghost  come  to  see  her  frequently  ?" 

"  No,  never — let's  hear  it." 
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..  "  Stop  that  noise  with  yer  hammer,  then.  Tim  Rokens. 
Jist  for  five  mmutes,  and  I'll  tell  it  ye." 

The  men  ceased  work  for  a  few  minutes  while  their 
comrade  spoke  as  follows:  — 

"It's  not  a  long  story,  boys,  but  it's  long  enough  to 
prove  that  ghosts  drink.  ^ 

"Ye  must  know  that  wance  upon  a  time  there  wos  a 
widdy  as  lived  m  a  small  town  in  the  county  o'  Clare,  in 
Owld  Ireland,  an'  oh !  but  that  was  the  place  for  drinkin' 
and  fightin      It  wos  there  that  I  learned  to  use  me 
flippers;  and  it  wos  there,  too,  that  I  learned  to  give  up 
drinkin ,  for  I  comed  for  to  see  what  a  mighty  dale  o* 
harm  it  did  to  my  poor  countrymen.    The  sexton  o'  the 
place  was  the  only  man  as  niver  wint  near  the  grog-shop, 
and  no  wan  iver  sef-d  him  overtook  with  drink,  but  it 
was  a  quare  thing  th;.;  no  wan  could  rightly  understand 
why  he  used  to  s>Hdl  o'  drink  very  bad  sometimes. 
1  here  wos  a  young  widdy  in  that  town,  o'  the  name  o' 
Morgan,  as  kep'  a  cow,  an'  owned  a  small  cabin,  an'  a 
patch  o  tater-ground  about  the  size  o'  the  starn  sheets 
of  our  owld  long-boat.    She  wos  a  great  deal  run  after, 
wos  this  widdy— not  that  the  young  lads  had  an  eye  to 
the  cow.  or  the  cabin,  or  the  tater-estate,  by  no  manes^ 
but  she  wos  greatly  admired,  she  wos.    I  admired  her 
meself,  and  wmt  to  see  her  pretty  fraquent.    Well,  wan 
evenin  I  wmt  to  see  her,  an'  says  I,  'Mrs.  Morgan,  did 
ye  iver  hear  the  bit  song  called  the  Widdy  Machree?' 
Sure  I  niver  did,'  says  she.    '  Would  ye  like  to  hear  it. 
darlmt  ?  says  I.    So  she  says  she  would,  an'  I  gave  it  to 
her  right  off;  an'  when  I'd  done,  says  I,  'Now,  Widdy 
Morgan,  ochone !  will  ye  take  me?'    But  she  shook  her 
head,  and  looked  melancholy.    '  Ye  ain't  a-goin'  to  take 
spasms  ?'  said  I,  for  I  got  frightened  at  her  looks.    '  No ' 
says  she;    but  there's  a  sacret  about  me;  an'  I  like  ye 
too  well.  Phil,  to  decaive  ye;  if  ye  only  know'd  the 
sacret,  ye  wouldn't  have  me  at  any  price.' 

"'Wouldn't  I?'  says  I;  'try  me,  cush'la,  and  see  av  I 
won  t. 
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Briant,'  says  she,    awful   solemn   like,  'I'm 


•• '  Phil 
haunted.' 

face' "don't^'^T'  '^.^^'  ^lu  ^^^^o^se  ye  are.  bliss  yer  purty 
afSr'ye  ?  •  *^^*   '""^"y   ^^^  ^"  ^^^  P^"^h  is 

hailIts'm°.°L* V *  '  "!.^°^-  '*''  ^  5^°^^  as  haunts  me.  It 
it  tok?  '  ^""^  ""^  ''°'^'  ^"^  "'^^  tater-estate ;  an' 

t  ■"ui^°'^'  ^.a'^^'nt/  says  I,  'everybody  knows  ver  aisv 
fri|:htened  about  ghosts.  I  don't  belave  in  one  me^el? 
an  I  don't  mind  'em  a  farden  dip ;  but  av  Si  SfeXsts 

^^  ^  Will  ye  coine  an'  see  it  this  night  ? '  says  she. 

wJnflrr''^  I  will,'  says  I.    An'  that  same  night  I 

Tthe  ?abl?  an'  Vh""^  k'\'-  ^^'  "^^  '"'  ^"^  P"t  a  indli 
Ust  close  hvtS  j^'l^^^be^i^d  a  great  clock,  in  a  comer 
Tvl«   I    y  ^^  cupboard,  where  the  brandy-bottle  lived 
Then  she  lay  down  on  her  bed  with  her  clo's  on  Imi 

sTaoe'  5n'ir"'^^°Tf  ^l^'  ^"^  P-tin"ef  to'go'to 
hSIcV-       Itf^  ''°'  half-an-hour  I  hears  a  fut   on   the 

seem^^t^mi'nf  >  *^P  ^'  *^^.  ^°°^'  ^^^'^^  opened,  i? 
seemed  to  me,  of  its  own  accord,  and  in  walks  thp  *rhr,Qt 

sure  enough  !    It  was  covered  all  ove?fTom  hlad  fo  fut 

m  a  white  sheet,  and  I  seed  by  the  way  it  v^lkfd  that  it 

wos  the  worse  of  drink.    I  wos  in  a  mortal  frighf  ye 

may  be  sure,  an'  me  knees  shuk  to  that  extint  ye  m  X 

?W  ^'^^  ?''",  '^^"^^-  The  ghost  walks  straight  u^  to 
the  cupboard,  takes  out  the  brandy-bottle,  and  fills  oSt  a 
whole  tumbler  quite  full,  and  drinks  it  off;  it  did  the 
as  rAi'T^/^'^^- J  ^^^1  ^*^'th  me  two  e^es,  as  sSe 

an' it  vvfn't  nnf^^H^'  ^u'"-  '*.  ca°^e  into  the  hous4  drunk, 
an  It  wint  out  drunker  nor  it  came  in." 

«  A  „*^^*  ^^^  *  "  ^^^^a^"^ed  several  of  Briant's  auditors. 
n-A  '}}   ^^  P°°^^5  ^*  ^s-     Wot  more  would  ve  have' 
Didn  1 1  say  that  I'd  tell  ye  a  storj'  as  would  prove  to  te 
that  ghosts  drmk,  more  especially  Irish  ghosts?    To  be 

sexton  o    the  parish  as  took  advantage  o'  the  poor 
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widdy-s  fears ;  but  I  can  t.-U  ve,  boys,  thai  ghost  niver 
came  back  after  the  widdy  became  Mrs.  Briant." 

"  Oh  !  then  ye  married  the  widder,  did  ye  ?  "  said  Jim 
Scroggles. 

"1  did;  an'  she's  alive  and  hearty  this  day  av  she's 
not 

Briant  was  interrupted  bv  a  sudden  roar  of  laughter 
from  the  men,  who  at  that  moment  caught  sight  of 
Jacko,  the  small  monkey,  in  a  condition  of  mind  and 
body  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  did  him  no  credit.  We 
are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  state  lat  Jacko  was 
evidently  and  undoubtedly  tipsy.  Guri. .  /  said  he  was 
as  drunk  as  a  fiddler." 

We  cannot  take  upon  ourself  to  say  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  as  drunk  as  that.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
thmk  that  fiddlers,  as  a  class,  are  maligned,  and  that 
they  are  no  worse  than  their  neighbours  in  this  respect, 
perhaps  not  so  bad.  Certainly,  if  any  fiddler  really 
deserves  the  imputation,  it  must  be  a  violoncello  player 
because  he  is,  properly  speaking,  a  6ase-fiddler.  ' 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Jacko  was  unmistakably 
"?  iJ*"  *  maudlin  state  of  intoxication— drunker, 
probably,  than  ever  a  monkey  was  before  or  since.  He 
appeared,  as  he  came  slowly  staggering  forward  to  the 
place  where  the  men  were  at  work  on  the  boat,  to  have 
just  wakened  out  of  his  first  drunken  sleep,  for  his  eyes 
were  blinkmg  like  the  crbs  of  an  owl  in  the  sunshine, 
and  m  his  walk  he  placed  his  right  foot  where  his  left 
shou  d  have  gone,  and  his  left  foot  where  his  right 
should  have  gone,  occasionally  making  a  little  run 
forward  to  save  himself  from  tumbling  on  his  nose,  and 
then  pulling  suddenly  up,  and  throwing  up  his  arms  in 
order  to  avoid  failing  on  his  back.  Sometimes  he  halted 
altogether,  and  swayed  to  and  fro,  gazing,  meanwhile, 
pensively  at  the  ground,  as  if  he  were  wondering  why  it 
had  taken  to  rolling  and  earthquaking  in  that  pre- 
posterous manner ;  or  were  thinking  on  the  bald-headed 
mother  he  had  left  behind  him  in  the  African  wilderness. 
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lJ?il"^^^^  '"""^  ^^"f ^  °^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^l"t«d  his  ears.  Tacko 
looked  up  as  Guickly  and  steadily  as  he  could,  and 

fav""  m  f^^y  ''^^'^'  ''^'^''^'^S  like  it-as  if  to 
say.     What  are  you  laughing  at.  villains?" 

It  is  commonly  observed  that,  among  men,  the  ruling 
passion  coines  out  strongly  when  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  strong  drink"^  So  it  is^with  moSceys 
{tr^.L  a?  Pf^^'.^n  w^s  thieving;  but  having,  at  that 
tmie.  no  particular  inducement  to  steal,  he  indulged  his 
S  ?i"^  Passion-that  of  affection-by  holding  out 
taken  u'  ^^^Sgcnng  towards  Phil  Briant  to  be 

^ll^Snnf  ^"'•$°f,.la"ght«  greeted  this  movement. 
"  aV  I    u^  y^'  ^^^^"  "'^^  J»™  Scroggles. 
Ah !  then,  so  it  should,  for  it's  meself  as  is  good  to 
It     Come  to  Its  uncle,  then.    O  good  luck  to  yer  purty 

It  Musha!  b»t  ye  might  have  know'd  ye  belong;d  to 
a  timp  ranee  ship,  so  ye  might."  s  «  ^" 

Jacko  spread  his  arms  on  Briant's  broad  chest— thev 
r/rLn°°  j""*-'u  !°  '?.""?  ^'^  neck-laid  his  head 
IcrZ;J"i?  ''^u'^J  ^^'?=P'  ^^  f^^t  penitent  on 
account  of  his  wickedness;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  felt  uneasy  m  body  rather  than  in  mind. 

^^  I  say.  Briant."  cried  Gurney. 

"  That's  me."  answered  the  other. 

A;ii^-  ^1?"  T  ^^?°'^  self-appointed  uncle,  and  Miss 
ou  ?"'^        adopted  mother,  wot  relation  is  Miss  Ailie  to 

N,l^°Qi"^''*«'*°^'  "°'^^"'  "^^*'  Gurney."  interposed 

Nikel  Sling;     you  can't  even  preepound  a  pruposition. 

Heres  how  you  oughter  to  ha'  put  it.    If  Phil  Briant  be 

Jacko  s  uncle,  and  Miss  Ailie  his  adopted  mother— all 

three  bem  related  m  a  sorter  way  by  bein'  shipmates,  an' 

all  on  us  together  bein'  closely  connected  in  vartue  of  our 

"tU^^J^"^^^^~;^°^  relation  is  Gurney  to  a  donkey?" 

That  s  a  puzzler."  said  Gurney.  affecting  to  consider 

tne  question  deeply. 
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"Here's  a  puzzler  wot'll  beat  it,  though."  observed 
Tim  Rokens;  "suppose  we  all  go  on  talkin'  stuff  till 
doomsday,  w'en'U  the  boat  be  Enished  ?" 

That's  true,"  cried  Dick  Barnes,  resuming  work  with 
redoubled  energy ;  "  take  that  young  thief  to  his  mother, 
Phil,  and  t*ll  her  to  rope's-end  him.  I'm  right  glad  to 
find,  though,  that  he  is  the  thief  a.  .er  all,  and  not  one 


o  us. 


On  examination  being  made,  it  was  found  that  the 
broken  and  empty  brandy-bottle  lay  on  the  floor  of  the 
monkey's  nest,  and  it  was  conjectured,  from  the  position 
in  which  it  was  discovered,  that  that  dissipated  little 
creature,  having  broken  off  the  neck  in  order  to  get  at 
the  brandy,  had  used  the  body  of  the  bottle  as  a  pillow 
whereon  to  lay  its  drunken  little  head.  Luckily  for  its 
own  sake,  it  had  spilt  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid,  with 
which  everything  in  its  private  residence  was  saturated 
and  perfumed.  < 

On  having  ocular  demonstration  of  the  depravity 
of  her  pet,  Ailie  at  first  wept,  then,  on  beholding  its 
eccentric  movements,  she  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 
After  that,  she  wept  again,  and  spoke  to  it  reproach- 
fully, but  failed  to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  its 
hardened  I'ttle  heart  Then  she  put  it  to  bed,  and 
wrapped  it  up  carefully  in  its  sailcloth  blanket 

With  this  piece  of  unmerited  kindness  Jackoo  seemed 
touched,  for  he  said,  "  Oo-oo — oo-oo— ooee-ee !"  once  or 
twice  in  a  peculiarly  soft  and  penitential  tone,  after 
which  he  dropped  into  a  calm,  untroubled  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


TUB     BOAT    FINISHBD — FAREWELL     TO     FAIBYLAND— ONCB 

MORE   AT  SEA. 

(■ 

At  last  the  boat  was  finished.  It  had  two  masts  and 
two  lug-sails,  and  pulled  eisht  oars.  There  was  just 
sufficient  room  in  it  to  enable  the  men  to  more  about 
freely,  but  it  required  a  httle  management  to  enable 
them  to  stow  themselves  away  when  they  went  to  sleep, 
and  had  they  possessed  the  proper  quantity  of  provisions 
for  their  contemplated  voyage,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  would  have  found  themselves  considerably  cramped. 
The  boat  was  named  the  Maid  of  the  Isle,  m  memory 
of  the  sandbank  on  which  she  had  been  built,  and 
although  in  her  general  outline  and  detaib  she  was 
rather  a  clumsy  craft,  she  was  serviceable  and  strongly 
put  together. 

Had  she  been  decked,  or  even  half -decked,  the  voyage 
which  now  began  would  not  have  been  so  desperate  an 
tmdertaking ;  but  having  been  only  covered  in  part  with 
a  frail  tarpaulin,  she  was  not  at  all  fitted  to  face  the 
terrible  storms  that  sometimes  sweep  the  southern  seas. 
Each  man,  as  he  gazed  at  her,  felt  that  his  chance  of 
ultimate  escape  was  very  small  indeed.  Still,  the  men 
had  now  been  so  long  contemplating  the  voyage  and 
preparing  for  it,  and  they  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
risk  their  lives  upon  the  sea,  that  they  set  out  upon  this 
voyage  at  last  in  cheerful  spirits,  and  even  jested  about 
the  anticipated  dangers  and  trials,  which  they  knew  full 
well  awaited  them. 
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It  was  a  lovely  morning,  that  on  which  the  wrecked 
crew  of  the  whaler  bade  adieu  to  "  Fairyland,"  as  the  islet 
had  been  named  by  Ailie— a  name  that  was  highly,  though 
laughingly,  approved  of  by  the  men.  The  ocean  and  sky 
presented  that  mysterious  co- mingling  of  their  gorgeous 
elements  that  irresistibly  call  forth  the  wonder  and  admir- 
ation of  even  the  most  unromantic  and  matter-of-fact 
men.  It  was  one  of  Ailie's  peculiarly  beloved  skies.  You 
could  not,  without  much  consideration,  have  decided  as  to 
where  was  the  exact  line  at  which  the  glassy  ocean  met 
the  clear  sky,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell,  when 
gazing  at  the  horizon,  Wibich  were  the  real  clouds  and  which 
the  reflections. 

The  bright  blue  vault  above  was  laden  with  clouds  of 
the  most  gorgeous  description,  in  which  all  the  shades 
of  pearly-grey  and  yellow  were  mingled  and  contrasted. 
They  rose  up,  pile  upon  pile,  in  stupendous  majesty,  like 
the  very  battlements  of  heaven,  while  their  images,  clear 
and  distinct  almost  as  themselves,  rolled  down  an''  down 
into  the  watery  depths,  until  the  islet — the  oniy  well- 
defined  and  solid  object  in  the  scene— appeared  to  float  in 
their  midst.  The  risuig  sun  shot  throughout  the  vast 
immensity  of  space,  and  its  warm  rays  were  interrupted, 
and  broken,  and  caught,  and  absorbed,  and  reflected  iu 
so  many  magical  ways,  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  any 
of  the  outlines  for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  ere  the  eye  was 
lost  in  the  confusion  of  bright  lights  and  deep  shadows  that 
were  mingled  and  mellowed  together  by  the  softer  lights 
and  shades  of  every  degree  of  depth  and  tint  into  splendid 
harmony. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  Captain  Dunning  stood, 
with  Ailie  by  his  side,  and  surroup-^ed  by  his  men,  on 
the  shores  of  the  little  island.  'erjrthing  was  now 
in  readiness  to  set  sail.  The  boat  was  laden,  and  in 
the  water,  and  the  men  stood  ready  to  leap  in  and 
push  off. 

"My  lads,"  said  the  captain,  earnestly,  "we're  about 
to  quit  this  morsel  of  sandbank  on  which  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  cast  our  ship,  and  on  which,  thanks  be  to 
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Him,  we  have  found  a  pretty  safe  shelter  for  so  long.       I 
feel  a  sort  o'  regrei  almost  at  leavin'  it  now.     But  the 
time  has  come  (or  us  to  begin  our  voyage  towards  the 
Cape,  and  I  need  scarcely  repeat  what  you  all  know 
well  enough — that  our  undertakin'  is  no  child's  play. 
We  shall  need  all  our  bodily  and  our  mental  powers  to 
carry  us  through.      Our  labour  must  be  constant,  and 
our  food  is  not  sufficient,  so  that  we  must  go  on  shorter 
allowance  from  this  day.     I  gave  you  half  rations  v/hilc 
ye  were  buildin'  the  boat,  because  we  had  to  get  her 
finished  and  launched  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  now  we 
can't  aSort  to  eat  so  much.     I  made  a  careful  inspection 
of  our  provisions  last  night,  and  I  find  that  by  allowing 
every  man  four  ounces  a  day,  we  can  spin  it  out.    We 
may  fall  in  with  islands,  perhaps,  but  I  know  of  none 
in  these  seas — there  are  none  put  down  on  the  charts — 
and  we  may  get  hold  of  a  fish  now  and  then,  but  we 
must  not  count  on  these  chances.     Now  it  must  be  plain 
to  all  of  you  that  our  only  chance  of  getting  on  well 
together  in  circumstances  that  will  try  our  tempers,  no 
doubt,  and  rouse  our  selfishness,   is  to  r  ^^^ve  firmly 
before  starting — each  man  for  himself — that  we  will  lay 
restraint  on  ourselves  and  try  to  help  each  other  as  much 
as  we  can." 

There  was  a  ready  murmer  of  assent  to  this  proposal ; 
then  the  captain  continued : — "  Now,  lads,  one  word 
more.  Our  best  efforts,  let  us  exert  ourselves  ever  so 
much,  cannot  be  crowned  with  success  unless,  before 
^  setting  out,  we  ask  the  special  favour  and  blessing  of 
Him  who,  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  holds  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  If  He  helps  us, 
we  shall  be  saved ;  if  He  does  not  help  us,  we  shall 
perish.  We  will  therefore  offer  up  a  prayer  now,  in  the 
name  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  every  danger,  and  be  brought  at  last  in  peace  and 
comfort  to  our  homes." 

Captain   Dunning  then  clasped  his  hands  together, 
and  while  the  men  around  him  reverently  bowea  their 
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prayt  to  God"^  "^  "  ^^"^  "°'  ^'""P'^'  ^"*  «-™«t 

nffrr'j^"'  *^*  "^^^  ^f'^^'/^  ****y  continued  the  habit  of 
offering  up  prayer  together  once  a  day.  and  soon  after- 

To'^l'  *^f  "^P^*^?  ^^K***,  ^«  P'^tia  of  reading  a 
d^apter  aloud  daily  out  of  AilieS  Bible.  The  rSuft  of 
this  was  that  not  only  were  the  more  violent  sprite 
among  Ihtm  restrained  under  frequent  and  so.e  priva- 
tions and  temptations,  but  aU  the  party  were  uf  icn  much 
comforted  ancT  filled  with  hope  at  tim^  when  th^  were 
by  their  sufferings  well-nigh  Sivtn  to  despair 

"I'm  soiry  to  leave  Fairyland,  papa."  said  Ailie 
^dly,  as  the  men  shoved  the  Maid  oftk^lsle  into 
deep  water  and  pulled  out  to  sea.  ° 

"So  am  I,  dear,"  -^plied  the  captain  sittine  down 
^l\^^  h{f  daughte.  u  the  stern-sheets  of  the  b^t  ^3 
taking  the  tuier  "  I  had  no  idea  1  could  haTcome 
to  like  such  a  barren  bit  of  sand  so  well." 

in  T!;!"k  ""?  ^  ^°°5  P*"f ®  ""^^^  **»'S  remark.  Every  eye 
m  the  boat  was  turned  with  a  sad  exoression  nn  thf 
bnght.yellow  sandbank  as  they  roweS  S^and  t 
men  dipped  their  oars  lightly  into  the  calm  wkters  a  if 
they  were  loth  to  leave  their  late  home 

Any  spot  of  earth  that  has  been  for  some  time  the 
theatre  of  heart-stirring  events,  such  as  rouse  men! 
strong  emotions,  and  on  which  happy  and  honef^I  «^ 
well  as  wretched  days  have  been  soeSt  will  c  °P  V^  •  ^ 
itself  with  the  affectfons  o7m'^' thaffheyt  lUli^"^^^^^^^ 
and  love  it,  more  or  less  powerfully  no  mattef  hnw 
barren  may  be  the  spot  o?  how  Sear?  TlJSZ 
aspect.  The  sandbank  had  been  the  Suse  L^^  L* 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Red  Eric   ZThfdlol^A 

them  she  ter  dunng  many  succeeding  weeks-w^eks  o? 
de«p  anxiety,  but  also  of  healthfuI,%oreful.  Set^ 
toil,  m  which,  if  there  were  many  things  to^  crea  e 
annoyance  or  fear,  there  had  also  been  not  f  few  S! 
to  cause  thankfulness,  delight,  and  fSlisem^t  '""^^ 
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Unknown  to  themselves,  these  rough  sailors  and  the 
tender  child  had  become  attached  to  the  spot,  and  it 
was  only  now  that  they  were  about  to  leave  it  for  ever 
that  they  became  aware  of  the  fact.  Th«  circumscribed 
and  limited  range  on  which  their  thoughts  and  vision 
had  been  bent  for  the  last  few  weeks,  had  rendered  each 
individual  as  famihar  witli  every  inch  of  the  bank  as  if  he 
nad  dwelt  there  for  years. 

Ailie  gazed  at  the  low  rocks  that  overhung  the  crvstal 
pool  in  Fairyland,  until  the  blinding  tears  filTed  her  even. 
and  she  felt  all  the  deep  regret  that  is  experienced  by 
the  httle  child  when  it  is  forcibly  torn  from  an  old  and 
favourite  toy-regret  that  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  said  toy  is  but  a  Eorry 
affair,  a  doU,  perchance,  with  a  smashed  head,  eyes  thrust 
out.  and  nose  flattened  on  its  face  or  rubbed  away  alto- 
gether— it  matters  not;  the  long  and  happy  hours  and 
days  spent  in  the  companionship  of  that  battered  little 
mass  of  wood  or  wax  rush  on  the  infant  memory  like  a 
dear  delightful  dream,  and  it  weeps  on  separation  as  if  its 
heart  would  break. 

Each  man  in  the  boat's  crew  experienced  more 
or  less  of  the  same  feeling,  and  commented,  accord- 
ing to  his  nature,  either  silently  or  audibly  on 
each  famiUar  object  as  he  gazed  upon  it  for  the  last 
time. 

"There's  the  spot  where  we  built  the  hut  when  we 
hret  landed,  Aihe,"  said  Glynn,  who  pulled  the  aft  oar  • 

d  ye  see  it  ?— just  coming  into  view  ;  look  !  There 
it  wiU  be  shut  out  again  in  a  moment  by  the  rock  beside 
the  coral-pool. 

"I  see  it!"  exclaimed  Ailie  eagerly,  as  she  brushed 
away  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

c  ",P«r!'*  *^®  ^°°^'  *oo.  where  we  used  to  make  our 
iM  '  ./^r,*^®  captain,  pointing  it  out.  "  It  doesn't  look 
like  itself  from  this  point  of  view." 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  Phil  Briant.  "  an'  it  wos  at  the  fuf  o' 
that,   too,   where   we   used   to  bile   the  kittle  night  an' 
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momin'.     Sure  it's  many  a  swait  bit  and  pipe  I  had 
beside  ye." 

"  Is  that  a  bit  o'  the  wreck  ?  "  inquired  Tim  Rokens, 
pointing  to  the  low  rocky  point  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
man  who  had  made  an  unexpected  discovery. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Millons,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  and  gazing  at  the  object  in  question,  "it's  him- 

Eossible.  I  searched  every  bit  o'  the  bank  for  a  plank 
efore  we  came  hoflf,  an'  couldn't  find  a  morsel  as  big  as 
my  'and.     Wat  say  you,  doctor  ?  " 

"  I  think  with  you,"  answered  Dr.  Hopley  ;  "  but  here's 
the  telescope,  which  ^Hll  soon  settle  the  question." 

While  the  doctor  adjusted  the  glass,  Rokens  muttered 
that  "  He  wos  sure  it  wos  a  bit  o'  the  wreck,"  and  that 
"  there  wos  a  bit  o'  rock  as  nobody  couldn't  easy  git  a 
t'other  side  of  to  look,  and  that  that  wos  it,  and  the  bit 
of  wreck  was  there,"  and  much  to  the  same  effect. 

"  So  it  is,"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"  Lay  on  your  oars,  lads,  a  moment,"  said  the  captain, 
taking  the  glass  and  applying  it  to  his  eye. 

The  men  obeyed  gladly,  for  they  experienced  an  un- 
accountable disinclination  to  row  away  from  the  island. 
Perhaps  the  feeling  was  caused  in  part  by  the  idea  that 
when  they  took  their  last  look  at  it,  it  might  possibly  be 
their  laM  sight  of  land. 

"  It's  a  small  piece  of  the  foretopmast  crosstrees," 
observed  the  captain,  shutting  up  the  telescope  and 
resuming  his  seat. 

"  Shall  we  go  back  an'  pick  it  up,  sir  1  "  asked  Dick 
Barnes  gravely,  giving  vent  to  the  desires  of  his  heart, 
without  perceiving  at  the  moment  the  absurdity  of  the 
question. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  it.  Dick  ?  "  replied  the 
captain,  smiling. 

"  Sure,  ye  couldn't  ait  it ! "  interposed  Briant ; 
"but  afther  all,  there's  no  sayin'.  Maybe  Nikel  Sling 
could  make  a  tasty  dish  out  of  it  stewed  in  oakum 
and  tar." 
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It  Nvouldn  t  be  purlite  to  take  such  a  tit-bit  from  the 
mermaids,"  observed  Gumey,  as  the  oars  were  once  more 
dipped  reluctantly  in  the  water. 

The  men  smiled  at  the  jest,  for  in  the  monotony  of 
sea  life  every  species  of  pleasantry,  however  poor,  is 
swallowed  with  greater  or  less  avidity ;  but  the  smile 
did  not  last  long.  They  were  in  no  jesting  humour  at 
that  time,  and  no  one  replied  to  the  passing  joke. 

Soon  after  this  a  soft  gentle  breeze  sprang  up.  It 
canne  direct  from  Fairyland,  as  if  the  mermaids  referred 
to  by  Gumey  had  been  touched  by  the  kindly  feelings 
harboured  in  the  sailors'  bosoms  towards  their  islet,  and 
had  wafted  towards  them  a  last  farewell.  The  oars 
were  shipped  immediately  and  *'^e  sails  hoisted,  and,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  on  board,  tiie  Maid  of  the  Isle  gave 
indications  of  being  a  swift  sailer,  for,  althr  igh  the  pufiE 
of  wind  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  ruffle  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  sea,  she  glided  through  the  water  under  its 
influence  a  good  deal  faster  than  she  had  done  with 
the  oars. 

"  That's  good  !  "  remarked  the  captain,  watching  the 
ripples  as  they  passed  astern  ;  "  with  fair  wii.is,  ancf  not 
too  much  of  'em,  we  shall  get  on  bravely  ;  so  cheer  up, 
my  lassie," he  added,  patting  Ailie  on  the  head,  "and  let 
us  begin  our  voyage  in  good  spirits,  and  with  hopeful, 
trusting  hearts." 

"Look  at  Fairyland,"  said  Ailie,  clasping  her  father's 
hand,  and  pointing  towards  the  horizon. 

At  the  moment  she  spoke,  an  opening  in  the  great 
white  clouds  let  a  ray  of  light  fall  on  the  sandbank, 
which  had  now  passed  almost  beyond  the  range  of 
vision.  The  effect  was  to  illumine  its  yellow  shore  and 
cause  it  to  shine  out  for  a  few  seconds  like  a  golden 
speck  on  the  horizon.  No  one  had  ceased  to  gaze  at 
It  from  the  time  the  boat  put  forth ;  but  this  sudden 
change  caused  every  one  to  start  up,  and  fix  their  eyes 
on  It  with  renewed  interest  and  intensity.  "  Shall  we 
ever  see  land  again  ? "  passed,  in  one  form  or  another, 
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through  the  minds  of  all.  The  clouds  swept  slowly  on, 
the  goldem  point  melted  away,  and  the  shipwrecked 
mariners  felt  that  their  little  boat  was  now  all  the 
world  to  them  in  the  midst  of  that  mighty  world  of 
waters. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

REDUCED  ALLOWANCE  OF  FOOD— JACKO  TEACHES  BRIANT 
A  USEFUL  LESSON. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  voyage  of  the  Maid  of  the 
Isle  were  bright  and  favourable.  The  wind,  though 
light,  was  fair,  and  so  steady  that  the  men  were  only 
twice  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  oars.  The  boat 
behaved  admirably.  Once,  during  these  first  days,  the 
wind  freshened  into  a  pretty  stiff  breeze,  and  a  some- 
what boisterous  sea  arose,  so  that  she  was  tested  in 
another  of  her  sailing  qualities,  and  was  found  to  be  an 
excellent  sea-boat.  Very  little  water  was  shipptd,  and 
that  little  was  taken  in  rather  through  the  awkwardness 
of  King  Bumble,  who  steered,  than  through  the  fault  of 
the  boat 

Captaiii  Dunning  had  taken  care  that  there  should 
be  a  large  supply  of  tin  and  wooden  scoops,  for  baling 
out  the  water  that  might  be  shipped  in  rough  weather, 
as  he  foresaw  that  on  the  promptness  with  which  this 
duty  was  performed,  might  sometimes  depend  the 
safety  of  the  boat  and  crew. 

There  was  one  thing  that  proved  a  matter  of  much 
regret  to  the  crew,  and  that  was  the  want  of  a  fowling- 
piece,  or  firearm  of  any  kind.  Had  they  possessed  a 
gun.  however  old  and  bad,  with  ammunition  for  it.  they 
would  have  been  certain,  at  some  period  of  their  voyage, 
to  shoot  a  few  sea-birds,  with  which  they  expected  to 
fall  in  on  approaching  the  land,  even  although  many 
days  distant  from  it.    But  having  nothing  of  the  kind, 
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their  hope  of  adding  to  their  slender  stock  of  provisions 
was  very  small  indeed.  Fortunately,  they  had  one  or 
two  fishing-lines,  but  in  the  deep  water,  over  which  for 
many  days  they  had  to  sail,  fishing  was  out  of  the 
question. 

This  matter  of  the  provisions  was  a  source  of  con- 
stant anxiety  to  Captain  Dunning.  He  had  calculated 
the  amount  of  their  stores  to  an  ounce,  a^^  ascertained 
that  at  a  certain  rate  of  distribution  they  would  barely 
serve  for  the  voyage,  and  this  without  making  nny 
allowance  for  interruptions  or  detentions.  He  knew  the 
exact  distance  to  be  passed  over,  nam  ;ly,  2322  miles  in 
a  straight  line,  and  he  had  ascertained  the  sailing  and 
rowing  powers  of  the  boat  and  crew;  thus  he  was 
enabled  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  probable 
duration  of  the  voyage,  supposing  that  all  should  go 
well.  But  in  the  event  of  strong  contrary  winds  arising, 
no  fresh  supplies  of  fish  or  fowl  being  obtained,  or 
sickness  breaking  out  Jimong  the  men,  he  knew  either 
that  they  must  starve  altogether,  or  that  he  must  at  once, 
before  it  was  too  late,  still  farther  reduce  the  scanty 
allowance  of  food  and  drink  to  each  man. 

The  captain  sat  at  the  helm  one  fine  evening,  about  a 
week  after  their  departure  from  Fairyland,  brooding 
deeply  over  this  subject.  The  boat  was  running  before 
a  light  breeze,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  or  five  knots, 
and  the  men,  who  had  been  obliged  to  row  a  good  part 
of  that  day,  were  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  thwarts,  or 
leaning  over  the  gunwale,  watching  the  ripples  as  they 
glided  by,  and  enjoying  the  rest  from  labour;  for  now 
that  they  had  been  for  some  time  on  reduced  allowance 
of  food,  they  felt  less  able  for  work  than  they  used  to 
be,  and  often  began  to  look  forward  with  intense  long- 
ing to  seasons  of  repose.^  Ailie  was  sitting  near  the 
entrance  of  her  little  sleeping  apartment — which  the 
men  denominated  a  kennel — and  master  Jacko  was 
seated  on  the  top  of  it,  scratching  his  sides  and  enjoy- 
ing the  sunshine. 
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My  lads,  said  the  captain,  breaking  a  silence  which 
^ad  lasted  a  considerable  time,  "  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have 
iv.      -'uce  our  allowance  still  farther." 

Tnx.  -mark  was  received  by  Gurnev  and  Phil 
Bnant  wu.  suppressed  groan— by  the  other  men  in 
silence. 

"You  see."  conu.  H  the  captain,  "it  won't  do  to 
count  upon  chances,  wi..  may  or  may  not  turn  out  to 
be  poor.  We  can.  by  fixing  •  allowance  per  man  at  a 
lower  rate,  make  quite  certain  .  -^ur  food  lasting  us 
until  we  reach  the  Cape,  even  if  wc  ^ould  experience 
a  little  detention;  but  if  we  go  on  at  i.  nresent  rate 
we  are  equally  certain  that  it  will  fail  us  .  st  at  the 
last. 

"We're  sartain  to  fall  in  with  birds  before  we  ne«    he 
land,    murmured  Gumey.  with  a  rueful  expression  o 
countenance. 

"We  are  certain  of  nothing,"  replied  the  captain; 
but  even  suppose  we  were,  how  are  we  to  get  hold  of 
them? 

•"u^l!?*'^  ^'""^•"  observed  Briant,  who  solaced  himself 
with  his  pipe  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiency  of  food 

Sea-birds,  no  more  nor  land-birds,  ain't  given  to 
pluckin'  and  roastin'  themselves,  and  flyin'  down 
people  s  throats  ready  cooked." 

"Besides,"  resumed  the  captain,  "the  plan  I  propose, 
although  It  will  entail  a  little  more  present  self-denial, 
will,  humanly  speaking,  ensure  our  getting  through  the 
voyage  with  life  in  us  even  at  the  worst,  and  if  we  are 
so  lucky  as  to  catch  fish  or  procure  birds  in  any  way 
why  we  shall  fare  sumptuously." 

1  ?*^!f  ^^"^  Rokens.  to  whom  the  men  instinctively 
looked  upon  all  matters  of  perplexity,  removed  his  pine 
from  his  lips,  and  said—  ' 

"Wot  Cap'en  Dunnin'  says  is  true.  If  we  take  his 
plan,  why.  we'll  starve  in  a  reg'lar  way.  little  by  little 
and  p'raps  spin  out  till  we  git  to  the  Cape;  w'ereas.  if 
we  take  the  other  plan,  we'll  keep  a  little  fatter  on  the 
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first  part  of  the  voyage,  mayhap,  but  we'll  arrive  at  the 
end  of  it  as  dead  as  mutton,  every  man  on  us." 

This  view  of  the  question  seemed  so  just  to  the  men, 
and  so  full  of  incontrovertible  wisdom,  that  it  was  re- 
ceived with  something  like  a  murmur  of  applause. 

"You're  a  true  philosopher,  Rokens.  Now  Doctor 
Hopley,  I  must  beg  you  to  give  us  your  opinion,  as  a 
medical  man,  on  this  knotty  subject,"  said  the  captain, 
smiling.  "  Do  you  think  that  we  can  continue  to  exist 
if  our  daily  allowance  is  reduced  one- fourth  ?" 

The  doctor  replied,  "Let  me  see,"  and  putting  his 
finger  on  his  forehead,  frowned  portentously,  affecting 
to  give  the  subject  the  most  intense  consideration.  He 
happened  to  look  at  Jacko  when  he  frowned,  and  that 
pugnacious  individual,  happening  at  the  same  instant 
to  look  at  the  doctor,  and  supposing  that  the  frown  was 
a  distinct  challenge  to  fight,  first  raised  his  eyebrows  to 
the  top  of  his  head  in  amazement,  then  pulled  them 
down  over  his  flashing  orbs  in  deep  indignation,  and 
displayed  all  his  teeth,  as  well  as  an  extent  of  gums 
that  was  really  frightful  to  behold  ! 

"  Oh !  Jacko,  bad  thing,"  said  Ailie,  in  a  reproachful 
tone,  pulling  the  monkey  towards  her. 

Taking  no  notice  of  these  warlike  indications,  the 
doctor,  after  a  few  minutes'  thought,  looked  up  and 
said — 

"I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  can  stand  it. 
Most  of  us  are  in  pretty  good  condition  still,  and  have 
some  fat  to  spare.  Fat  persons  can  endure  reduced 
allowance  of  food  much  better  and  longer  than  those 
who  are  lean.  There's  Gurney,  now,  for  instance,  he 
could  afford  to  have  his  share  even  still  further  cur- 
tailed." 

This  remark  was  received  with  a  grin  of  delighted 
approval  by  the  men  and  with  a  groan  by  Gumey,  who 
rubbed  his  stomach  gently,  as  if  that  region  were 
assailed  with  pains  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  injustice. 

"Troth,  if  that's  true  what  ye  say,  doctor,  I  hope  ye'll 
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see  it  to  be  yer  duty  to  give  wot  ye  cut  off  Gurney's  share 
to  me,  remarked  Briant,  "  for  its  nothing  but  a  bae  o' 
bones  that  I  am  this  minute."  * 

1  "  ^^^  i  ^^  ',  ^°*^  *  wopper,"  cried  Jim  Scroggles,  whoso 
li  ht  f        ^         ^^^^^  seemed  ill  adapted  to  exist  upon 

"  Well,"  observed  the  captain,  "  the  docto      nd  I  shall 
make  a  careful  calculation  and  let  you  kno       he  result 
by  supper-time,   when   the  new  system  sha  1     e  com- 
menced.    What  think  you,  Ailie.  my  pet,   will  you  be 
able  to  stand  it  ? "  j    r    >  j  «  i^ 

"  Oh  yes,  papa,  I  don't  care  how  much  you  reduce  my 

"  What !  don't  you  feel  hun»rv  ?  " 

••  No,  not  a  bit.*^  °^' 

"  Not  ready  for  supper  ?  " 

"Not  anxious  for  it,  at  any  rate." 

"Och!  I  wish  I  wos  you,"   murmured  Briant,   with 
a  deep  sigh.      "I  think  I  could  ait  the  foresail,  av  it 
wos  only  well  biled  with  the  laste  possible  taste  o'  pig's 

By  supper  time  the  captain  announced  the  future  dailv 
allowance,  and  served  it  out.  ^ 

Each  man  received  a  piece  of  salt  junk— that  is,  salt 
beef-weighmg  exactly  one  ounce;  also  two  ounces  of 
broken  biscuit ;  a  small  piece  of  tobacco,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  water.  Although  the  supply  of  the  latter 
was  small,  there  was  every  probability  of  a  fresh  supply 
being  obtained  when  it  chanced  to  rain,  so  that  little 
anxiety  wm  felt  at  first  in  regard  to  it ;  but  the  other 
portions  of  each  man's  allowance  were  weighed  with 
scrupulous  exactness,  in  a  pair  of  scales  which  were  con- 
structed  by  Tim  Rokens  out  of  a  piece  of  wood-a  leaden 
musket- ball  doing  service  as  a  weight. 

Ailie  received  an  equal  portion  with  the  others  but 
Jacko  was  doomed  to  drag  out  his  existence  on  a  verv 
minute  quantity  of  biscuit  and  water.  He  utterly  re- 
fused to  eat  salt  junk,  and  would  not  have  been  permitted 
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to  use  tobacco  even  had  he  been  so  inclined,  which  he 

was  not,  , 

Although  they  were  thus  reduced  to  a  small  allowance 
of  food— a  smaller  quantity  than  was  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain life  for  any  lengthened  period— no  one  in  the  slight, 
est  degree  grudged  Jacko  his  small  portion.  All  the 
men  entertained  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  little  monkey, 
partly  because  it  was  Aihe's  pet,  and  partly  because  it 
afforded  them  great  amusement  at  times  by  its  odd  antics. 

As  for  Jacko  himself,  he  seemed  to  thrive  on  short 
allowance,  and  never  exhibited  any  unseemly  haste  or 
anxiety  at  meal  times.  It  was  observed,  however,  that 
he  kept  an  unconjmonly  sharp  eye  on  all  that  passed 
around  him,  as  if  he  felt  that  his  circumstances  were  at 
that  time  peculiar  and  worthv  of  being  noted.  In  par- 
ticular  he  knew  to  a  nicety  what  happened  to  each  atom 
of  food  from  the  time  of  its  distribution  among  the  men 
to  the  moment  of  its  disappearance  within  their  hungry 
laws  and  if  any  poor  feUow  chanced  to  lay  his  morsel 
dowA  and  neglect  it  for  the  tenth  part  of  an  instant  it 
vanished  like  a  shot,  and  immediately  thereafter  Jacko 
was  observed  to  present  an  unusually  serene  and  innocent 
aspect,  and  to  become  suddenly  afflicted  with  a  swelhng 
in  the  pouch  under  his  cheek. 

One  day  the  men  received  a  lesson  m  carefuhiess  which 

they  did  not  soon  forget.  ,   t^.  .,  r,  •     * 

Breakfast  had  been  served  out,  and  Phil  Bnant  was 
about  to  finish  his  last  mouthful  of  biscuit— he  had  not 
had  many  mouilifuls  to  try  his  masticating  powers  poor 
fellow— when  he  paused  suddenly,  and  gazing  at  the 
cherished  morsel  addressed  it  thus— 

"  Shure,  it's  a  puri;y  bit,  ye  are  !  Av  there  wos  only 
wan  or  two  more  o'  yer  family  here,  it  a  raeself  as  ud 
like  to  be  made  beknown  to  them.    I'll  not  ait  ye  yit. 

I'U  look  at  ye  for  a  little."  ,        ,,  •     .  i„;^  th« 

In  pursuance  of  this  luxurious  plan,  Bnant  laid  the 

morsel  of  biscuit  on  the  thwart  of  the  boat  before  him, 

and  taking  out  his  pipe,  began  to  fill  it  leisurely,  keeping 
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his  eye  all  the  time  on  the  last  bite.  Just  then  Mr 
Markham,  who  pulled  the  the  bow  oar,  called  out- 

"  I  say,  Briant,  hand  me  my  tobacco-pouch,  it's  beside 
you  on  the  th'ort,  close  under  the  gun'le?* 

"Is  it?"  said  Briant,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the 
place  indicated  but  keeping  his  fye  fixed  aU  the  time 
on  the  piece  of  biscuit.     "  Ah,  here  it  is ;  ketch  it " 

For  one  instant  Briant  looked  at  the  second  mate  in 
order  to  throw  the  pouch  with  precision.    That^nsJai" 

oensi'tief '  tL  ^°'  '^l  '''''''''  "^  ^^'^^''  dishone  ?  p^! 
pensities.    The  pouch  was  yet  in  its  passage  through  the 

?ieT,nh"n  *T'S^°"'  ^n.^^^"^  'Ti'"  R«kens  apprized 
the  unhappy  Irishman  of  his  misfortune.  He  did  not 
requ:re  to  be  told  to  "look  out!"  although  more  than 
one  voice  gave  him  that  piece  of  advice.  An  intu  tive 
^nrSr.K^  irreparable  loss  flashed  across  h?s    oul! 

thwart  hpfor!  ff'"^  u}'^^^'  ^''  'y'  ^^^  ^g^'n  on  the 
Af  ?Ko*  °'®  him-but  not  on  the  morsel  of  biscuit. 
At  that  same  instant  Jacko  sat  down  beside  Ailie  with 
his  usual  serene  aspect  and  swelled  cheek  I 

T  iy""^'  y?,.'^"!^  ^"^P '  "  ye"ed  the  bereaved  one,  "don't 
thrP^ir.;  r  '^'T^  ^  V"  P""'kin,  in  his  wrath,  he 
wmZ  Lh  ^^k'""^"  "i?"J'^^  ^  ^^^^1  ^^'th  a  force  that 
^.11  l  !i  a  ^^^P,  "^^^  directed,  have  smashed  that 
small  head  eflfectually, 

wfe  ^if lT'"'f  '^'''^:  "^T  °'-'  ^^^  S'de  into  the  sea. 
where  ,t  sank  and  m  as  lost  for  ever,  to  the  regret  of  all 

for  they  could  ill  afford  to  bse  it. 

R.."^'?\t^°*  i*' y«  have,  but  ye  shan't  ait  it,"  growled 

tow     Is'Snley.*"*''  "  '^  ^^^^"^  °^^^    '-  -^* 

Cu^^""'  5°"!}ded  like  a  piece  of  indiarubber  on  to 
Uumeys  head;  next  moment  he  was  clinging  to  the 
«5  J  *t  "i^'^sa;!.  and  the  next  he  was  comfortablv 
seated  on  the  top  of  the  mast,  where  he  proceeded  calmi; 
and  leisurely  to  "ait"  the  biscuit  in  the  face  of  its 
exasperated  and  rightful  owner. 
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"Oh,  Briant!"  exclaimed  Ailie,  who  was  half- 
frightened,  half-amused  at  the  sudden  convulsion  caused 
by  her  favourite's  bad  conduct,  "don't  be  vexed;  see, 
here  is  a  little  bit  of  my  biscuit ;  I  don't  want  it — really 
I  don't." 

Briant,  who  stood  aghast  and  overwhelmed  by  his  loss 
and  by  the  consummate  impudence  of  the  small  monkey, 
felt  rebuked  by  this  offer.  Bursting  into  a  loud  laugh, 
he  said,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  and  the  filling  of  his 
pipe— 

"Sure  I'd  rather  ait  me  own  hat.  Miss  Ailie,  an  its 
be  no  means  a  good  wan — without  sarce,  too,  not  even  a 
blot  o'  mustard— than  take  the  morsel  out  o'  yer  purty 
mouth.  I  wos  more  nor  half  iokin',  dear,  an'  I  ax  yer 
parding  for  puttin'  ye  in  sich  a  fright." 

"  Expensive  jokin',"  growled  Tarquin,  "  if  ve  throw  a 
pannikin  overboard  every  time  you  take  to  it. 

"  Kape  your  tongue  quiet,"  said  Briant,  reddening,  for 
he  felt  somewhat  humbled  at  having  given  way  to  his 
anger  so  easily,  and  was  nettled  at  the  remark,  coming 
as  it  did,  in  a  sneering  spirit,  from  a  man  for  whom  he 
had  no  particular  liking. 

"  Never  mind,  Briant,"  interposed  the  captain  quickly, 
with  a  good-humoured  laugh ;  "  I  feel  for  you,  lad.  Had 
it  been  myself  I  fear  I  should  have  been  even  more 
exasperated.  I  would  not  sell  a  crumb  of  my  portion 
just  now  for  a  guinea." 

"  Neither  would  I,"  added  the  doctor,  "  for  a  thousand 
guineas." 

"  I'll  tell  ye  wot  it  is,  lads,"  remarked  Tim  Rokens ; 
"  I  wish  I  only  had  a  crumb  to  sell." 

"  Now,  Rokens,  don't  be  greedy,"  cried  Gumey. 

"  Greedy  i  "  echoed  Tim. 

*'  Ay,  greedy ;  has  any  o'  you  lads  got  a  dickshunairy 
to  lend  him  ?  Come,  Jim  Scroggles,  you  can  tell  him 
what  it  means — you've  been  to  school,  I  believe,  hain't 
you  ?  ! 

Rokens  shook  his  head  gravely. 
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"  No    lad.  I'm  not  greedy,  but  I'm  ready  for  wittles 

linn''  a/^:  '""■  *°  "^''V  *h*^-  Now.  let  me  ax  ye  rqueg 
Z       Wf r*"PPO«'n'    ye    had    the    chance-would    ye 

Jil?t^ "  ''®  wouldn't  need  capeis-snrse,"  intrrjjoscd 
Bnant ;  av  we  on  y  had  the  mutton.  I'd  cut  cnou-h  o' 
cajjers  meself  to  do  for  the  sarce.  I  would  "  ^ 

„«  „jL^*"f "."'."*'  what  you'd  give."  cried  Glynn,  "for 
we  can  t  get  it  at  anv  price  just  now.    Don't  y'ou  think 
captain,  that  we  might  have  our  breakfast  to-niyht  ?     It 
would  save  time  in  the  morning,  you  know  " 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  'thi3  proposal,  v.t  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  rainda  of  some  tliat  if  it  were 
consistent  with  their  rules  to  have  breakfast  served  out 
then  and  there,  they  would  gladly  have  consented  to  go 
without  it  next  morning.  * 

Thus,  with  laugh  and  jest,  and  good-natured  repartee, 
did  these  men  bear  the  pangs  of  hunger  for  many  days. 
They  were  often  silent  during  long  intervals,  and  some- 
times  they  became  talkative  and  sprightly,  but  it  was 
observed  that,  whether  they  conversed  earnestly  or  jest- 
ingly their  converse  ran.  for  the  most  part,  on  eating 
and  drinking,  and  in  their  uneasy  slumbers,  durine  the 
intervals  between  the  hours  of  work  and  watching,  thev 
almost  invariably  dreamed  of  food. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 
rnooRKss    of   the    long    voyage — story-tbllino   and 

JOURNALISINO. 

Many  weeks  passed  away,  but  tlie  Maid  of  the  Isle  still 
lield  on  her  course  over  the  boundless  ocean. 

Day  after  day  came  and  went,  the  sun  rose  in  the  cast 
morning  after  morning,  ran  its  appointed  course,  and 
sank,  night  after  night,  on  the  western  horizon,  but  little 
else  occurred  to  vary  the  monotony  of  that  long,  long 
voyage.  When  the  sun  rose,  its  bright  rays  leapt  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  it  set,  the  same  bosom  of 
the  great  deep  received  its  descending  beams.  No  land, 
no  sail  appeared  to  the  anxious  gazers  in  that  little  boat, 
which  seemed  to  move  across,  yet  never  to  reach  the 
boundaries  of  that  mighty  circle  of  water  and  sky,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lay  enchained,  as  if  by  some  wicked 
enchanter's  spell. 

Breezes  blew  steadily  at  times  and  urged  them  swiftly 
on  towards  the  circumference,  but  it  fled  as  fast  as  they 
approached.  Then  it  fell  calm,  and  the  weary  men  re- 
sumed their  oars,  and  with  heavy  hearts  and  weakened 
arms  tugged  at  the  boat  which  seemed  to  have  turned 
into  a  mass  of  lead.  At  such  times  a  dead  silence  was 
maintained,  for  the  work,  which  once  would  have  been  to 
them  but  child's  play,  hsid  now  become  severe  and  heavy 
labour.  Still  thev  did  not  murmur.  Even  the  cross- 
grained  Tarquin  became  subdued  in  spirit  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  calm  endurance  and  good-humour  of  his 
comrades.      But    the    calms    seldom    lasted    long.     The 
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n.fflti  ♦;y^''^r^'''PP'>.^°"^'""^d    favourable,    again 

Uii  r  sail       Th  ''^''  ''''"'  *°  .^"^'  '"  ^  '''^  -'  '^-  'n 

bClol  1 "'?"  ^"''  "'  'l'^'''^'*^  ^^°^^  ^^"t  over  tc.  the 
ylh  L  .  ^f  ^  ffd*^^"  qualities,  and  danced  upon  the 
broad-backed  billows  like  a  cork.  There  was  no  ri^ 
during  all  this  time;  lit.'o  or  no  stormy  wea'.r;  ad 

^ni  lu  ^7a  Tn*'\"^  "'^'^^'^"^^  ^°  the  hot  SI),  1  ;  day 
and   he  cold  chills  by  night,  the  time  might  h.ve  ^rn 

ctencv^n'T  p!^^"^'^'  d«Pite  the  want  of  .1  surT,. 
ciency  of  food.     Thus  day  after  day  and  n-  lit  a  ior 

boun^e^s'^ln^.^  '''  ''''  '^'^  ""  ^^^  ^^"^  --  ^^^ 
During  all  that  time  the  one  and  a  quarter  ounces  of 
salt  junk  and  biscuit  and  the  eighth  of  a  pint  of  water 
were  weighed  and  measured  out  To  each  man.  three  times 
a  day.  with  .scrupulous  care  and  exactness,  lest  a  drop 

7i.^  'T\°^i^!  ^r^*  ^h^t  ^•''^''  "'^^^  Pr''c»^"s  than 
diamonds  should  be  lost.    The  men  had  all  become  ac- 
customed to  short  allowance  now.  and  experienced  no 
greater  inconvenience  than  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  which 
feeling    increased    daily,  but    by    such    imperceptible 
degrees  that  they  were  scarcely  conscious  of  it.  and  were 
only  occasionally  made  aware  of  the  great  reduction  of 
their  strength  when  they  attempted  to  lift  any  article 
which,  m  the  days  of  their  full  vigour,  they  coild  have 
tossed  into  the  air,  but  which  they  could  scarcely  move 
now.     When,  however,  the  fair  breeze  enabled  them  to 
glide  along  under  sail,  and  they  lay  enjoying  complete 
rest,  they  experienced  no  unwonted  sensations  of  weak- 
ness ;  their  spirits  rose,  as  the  spirits  of  sailors  always  will 
rise  when  the  waves  are  rippling  at  the  bow  and  a  white 
track  forming  in  the  wake ;  and  they  spent  the  time- 
when  not  asleep— in  cheerful  conversation  and  in  the 
spinning  of  long  yarns.    They  did  not  sing,  however,  a^: 
might  have  been  expected— they   were  too  weak    for 
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that— they  called  the  feeling  "lazy,"  some  said  they 
"couldn't  be  bothered  "  to  sing.  No  one  seemed- willing 
to  admit  that  his  strength  was  in  reality  abated. 

In  story-telling  the  captain,  the  doctor,  and  Glynn 
shone  conspicuous.  And  when  all  was  going  smoothly 
and  well,  the  anecdotes,  histories,  and  romances  related 
by  these  three  were  listened  to  w'th  such  intense  interest 
and  delight  by  the  whole  crew,  that  one  would  have 
thought  they  were  enjoying  a  pleasure  trip,  and  had  no 
cause  whatever  for  anxiety.  »  Gurney,  too,  and  Briant, 
and  Nikel  Sling  came  out  frequently  in  the  story- 
telling line,  and  were  the  means  of  causing  many  and 
many  an  hour  to  liass  quickly  and  pleasantly  by. 
which  would  otherwise  have  hung  heavily  on  the  hands 

Ailie  Dunning  was  an  engrossed  and  delighted 
listener  at  all  times.-  She  drank  in  every  species  of 
story  with  an  avidity  that  was  quite  amusing.  It  seemed 
also  to  have  been  infectious,  for  even  Jacko  used  to  sit 
hour  after  hour  looking  steadily  at  each  successiv< 
speaker,  with  a  countenance  so  full  of  bright  intelli- 
gence, and  grave  surpassing  wisdom,  as  to  lead  one  to 
the  belief  that  he  not  only  understood  all  that  was  said, 
but  turned  it  over  in  his  mind,  and  drew  from  it  ideas 
and  conclusions  far  more  bright  and  philosophical  than 
could  have  been  drawn  therefrom  by  any  human  being, 
however  wise  or  ingenious. 

He  grinned,  too,  did  Jacko,  with  an  mtensity  and 
frequency  that  induced  the  sailors  at  first  to  call  him  a 
clever  dog,  'n  the  belief  that  his  perception  of  the 
ludicrous  was  very  strong  indeed ;  but  as  his  grins  were 
observed  to  occur  quite  as  frequently  at  the  pathetic 
and  the  grave  as  at  the  comical  parts  of  the  stories,  they 
changed  their  minds,  and  said  he  was  a  "  queer  codger  " 

in  which  remark  they  were  undoubtedly  safe,  seeing 

that  it  committed  them  to  nothing  very  specific. 

Captain  Dunning's  stories  were,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, histories,  and  were  very  much  relished,  for  he  pos- 
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sessed  a  natural  power  of  relating  what  he  knew  in  an 

of  vnfri"^F™^""''  ^"^.^^t^  ^  peculiarly  pleasant  tone 
of  voice     Every  one  who  has  considered  the  subject  at 
all  mus   have  observed  what  a  powerful  influence  there 
lies  in  the  mere  manner  and  tone  of  a  speaker     The 
captain  s  voice  was  so  rich,  so  mellow,  and  capable  of 
such  varied   modulation,   that   the  men   listened   with 
pleasure  to  the  words  which  rolled  from  his  lips,  as  one 
would  listen  to  a  sweet  song.     He  became  so  deeply 
interested,  too,  in  the  subject  about  which  he  happened 
to  be  speaking,  that  his  auditors  could  not  help  becom- 
ing mterested  also.     He  had  no  powers  of  eloquence, 
neither  was  he  gifted  with  an  unusually  bright  fancy 
But  he  was  fluent  in  speech,  and  his  words,  though  not 
chosen,  were  usually  appropriate.    The  captain  had  no 
powers  of  invention  whatever.     He  used  to  say,  when 
,\    £1!?,  ^^".^.stofy'  that  he  "might  as  well  try  to  play 
the  fiddle  with  a  handspike."    But  this  was  no  misfor- 
tune, tor  he  had  read  much,  and  his  memory  was  good 
and  supplied  him  with  an  endless  flow  of  small-talk 
on  almost  every  subject  that  usually  falls  under  the 
observation    of    sea-captains,    and    on   many    subjects 
besides,  about  which  most  sea-captains,   or  land-cap- 
tains, or  any  other  captains    whatsoever,    are    almost 
totally  \gnorant. 

Captain  Dunning  could  tell  of  adventures  in  the 
whale-fishery,  gone  through  either  by  himself  or  by 
triends,  that  would  have  made  your  two  eyes  stare  out 
ot  their  two  sockets  until  they  looked  like  saucers  (to 
use  a  common  but  not  very  correct  simile).  He  could 
tell  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  almost  every 
important  and  prominent  part  of  tho  globe,  and  give  the 
distance,  pretty  nearly,  of  any  one  place  fon  a  large 
scale)  from  any  other  place.  He  could  give  the  heights 
ot  all  the  chief  mountains  in  the  world  to  within  a  few 
teet,  and  could  calculate,  by  merely  looking  at  its  cur- 
rent and  depth,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  water  any  river 
delivered  to  the  sea  per  minute.    Length,  breadth,  and 
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thickness,  height,  depth,  and  density,  were  subjects  in 
which  he  revelled,  and  with  which  he  played  as  a 
juggler  does  with  golden  balls;  and  so  great  were  his 
powers  of  numerical  calculation,  that  the  sailors  often 
declared  they  believed  he  could  work  out  any  calcula- 
tion backwards  without  the  use  of  logarithms  !  He  was 
constantly  instituting  comparisons  that  were  by  no 
means  what  the  proverb  terms  "  odious,"  but  which  were 
often  very  astonishing,  and  in  all  his  stories  so  many 
curious  and  peculiar  facts  were  introduced,  that,  as 
we  have  already  said,  they  were  very  much  relished 

indeed.  ^,  n      ^    • 

Not    less   relished,    however,   were    Olynn    Froctor  s 
astounding   and   purely    imaginative   tales.     After  the 
men's  minds  had  been  chained  intently  on  one  of  the 
captain's  semi-philosophical  anecdotes,  they  turned  with 
infinite  zest  to  one  of  Glynn's  outrageous  flights.  Glynn 
had  not  read  much  in  his  short  life,  and  his  memory 
was  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  his  imagination  was  quite 
gigantic.     He  could  invent  almost  anything;  and  the 
curious  part  of  it  was,  that  he  could  do  it  out  of  nothing, 
if  need  be.     He  never  took  time  to  consider  what  he 
should  say.     When  called  on  for  a  story  he  began  at 
once,  and  it  flowed  from  him  like  a  flood  of  sparkling 
water   from  a   fountain   in   fairy   realms.     Up  in   the 
clouds;  high  in  ihe  blue  ether;  down  in  the  coral  caves; 
deep  in  the  ocean  waves;  out  on  the  mountain  heaths; 
far  in  the  rocky  glens,  or  away  in  the  wild  woods  green 
—it  was  all  one  to  Glynn  ;  he  leaped  away  in  an  instant, 
with  a  long  train  of  adventurers  at  his  heels — male  and 
female,  little  and  big.  old  and  young,  pretty  and  plain, 
grave  and  gay.    And  didn't  they  go  through  adventures 
that  would  have  made  the  hair  of  mortals  not  only  stand 
on  end,  but  tly  out  by  the  roots  altogether^     Didn't  he 
make  them  talk,  as  mortals  never  talked  before;  and 
sing  as  mortals  never  dreamed  of?     And,  oh !  didn't 
he  'just  make  them  stew,  and  roast,  and  boil  joints  of 
savoury  meat,  and  bake  pies,  and  tarts,  and  puddings. 
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such  as  Soyer  m  his  wildest  culinary  dreams  never 

lu'^^i^-J  ^"^^  ^"^^  ^^  '^^"^^^  ^^^  "souths  of  the  crew  of 
the,  Mmd  of  the  Isle  to  water,  until  they  were  con- 
strained, poor  fe  lows,  to  tell  him  to  "clap  a  stopper 
stand  iU"'    ^"^  ^°'d  ^i''  tongue,    for   they   "couldn't 

Phil  Briant  and  Gurney  dealt  in  the  purely  comic 
ine.  They  remarked—generally  in  an  under-tonc— that 
they  left  poetry  and  prose  to  Glynn  and  the  captain: 
and  It  was  as  well  they  did.  for  their  talents  certainly 
did  not  he  in  either  of  these  directions.  They  cai.ie 
out  strong  after  meals,  when  the  weather  was  fine  and 
formed  a  species  of  light  and  agreeable  interlude  to  the 
more  weighty  efforts  of  the  captain  and  the  brilliant 
sallies  of  Glynn. 

Gurney  dealt  in  experiences  chiefly,  and  usually  en- 
deavoured by  asseveration  and  iteration  to  impress  his 
hearers  with  the  truth  of  facts  said  to  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  himself,  which,  if  true,  would  certainly 
have  consigned  him  to  a  premature  grave  long  ago 
Bnant,  on  the  other  hand,  dealt  largely  in  ghost  stories 
which  he  did  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of,  but  permitted 
his  hearers  to  judge  of  for  themselves— a  permission 
which  they  would  doubtless  have  taken  for  themselves 
at  any  rate 

But  tales  and  stories  occupied,  after  all.  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  men's  time  during  that  long  voyage 
Often,  very  often,  they  were  too  much  exhausted  to  talk 
or  even  to  listen,  and  when  not  obliged  to  labour  at 
the  oars  they  tried  to  sleep;  but  "Nature's  sweet  re- 
storer did  not  always  come  at  the  f- rst  invitation  as 
was  his  wont  in  other  days,  and  too  frequently  they 
were  obliged  to  resume  work  unrefreshed.  Their  hands 
became  hard  and  horny  in  the  palms  at  last,  like  a 
man's  heel^  and  their  backs  and  arms  ached  from  (Con- 
stant work. 

Ailio  kept  in  good  health,  but  she,  too,  began  to  grow 
weak  from  want  of  proper    nourishment.      She    slept 
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better  than  the  men,  for  the  comfortable  sleeping-box 
that  Glynn  had  constructed  for  her  sheltered  her  from 
the  heat,  wet,  and  cold,  to  which  the  former  were  con- 
stantly exposed.  She  amused  herself,  when  not  listen- 
ing to  stories  or  asleep,  by  playing  with  her  favourite, 
and  she  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  reading  her  Bible — 
sometimes  to  herself,  at  other  times,  in  a  low  tone,  to  her 
father  as  he  sat  at  the  helm.  And  many  a  time  did  she 
see  a  meaning  in  passages  which,  in  happier  times,  had 
passed  meaningless  before  her  eyes,  and  often  did 
she  find  sweet  comfort  in  words  that  she  had  read  with 
comparative  indifference  in  former  days. 

It  is  in  the  time  of  trial,  trouble,  and  sorrow  that  the 
Bible  proves  to  be  a  friend  indeed.  Happy  the  Christian 
who,  when  dark  clouds  overwhelm  his  soul,  has  a  nitiuory 
well  stored  with  the  comforting  passages  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

But  Ailie  had  another  occupation  which  filled  up 
much  of  her  leisure,  and  proved  to  be  a  source  of  deep 
and  engrossing  interest  at  ihe  time.  This  was  the 
keeping  of  a  journal  of  the  voyage.  On  the  last  trip 
made  to  the  wreck  of  the  Red  Eric,  just  before  the  great 
storm  that  completed  the  destruction  of  that  ship,  the 
captain  had  brought  away  in  his  pocket  a  couple  of 
note-books.  One  of  these  he  kept  to  himself  to  jot 
down  ti^  chief  incidents  of  the  intended  voyage;  the 
oth«r  he  gave  to  Ailie,  along  with  a  blacklead  pencil. 
"Being  fond  of  trying  to  write,  she  amused  herself  for 
hours  together  in  jotting  down  her  thoughts  about  the 
various  incidents  of  the  voyage,  great  and  small,  and 
being  a  very  good  drawer  for  her  age,  she  executed 
many  fanciful  and  elaborate  sketches,  among  which 
were  innumerable  portraits  of  Jacko  and  several  carica- 
tures of  the  men.  This  journal^  as  it  advanced,  became  a 
source  of  much  interest  and  amusement  to  every  one  in 
the  boat ;  and  when,  in  an  hour  of  the  utmost  peril,  it, 
along  with  many  other  things,  wa«  lost,  the  men,  after 
the  danger  was  past,  felt  the  loss  severely. 
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Thus  they  spent  their  time— now  pleasantly,  now 
sadly — sometimes  becoming  cheerful  and  hopeful,  at 
other  times  sinking  almost  into  a  state  of  despair  as 
their  little  stock  of  food  and  water  dwindled  down, 
while  the  Maid  of  the  Isle  still  held  on  her  apparently 
endless  course  over  the  great  wide  sea. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  CAI-M  AND  THE  STORM — A  SERIOUS  LOSS  AND 
GREAT  GAIN— BIRD-CATCHING  EXTRAORDINARY — 
SAVED     AT    LAST. 


One  day  a  deep  death-like  calm  settled  down  upon  the 
ocean.  For  some  days  before,  the  winds  had  been  light 
and  uncertain,  and  the  air  had  been  excessively  warm. 
The  captain  cast  uneasy  glances  around  him  from  time 
to  time,  and  looked  with  a  sadder  countenance  than 
usual  on  the  haggard  faces  of  the  men  as  they  laboured 
slowly  and  silently  at  the  oars. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it':.•^  will  turn  to,  doctor,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone  ;  "  I  don't  lire  the  look  of  it." 

The  doctor,  who  '  n"-  p.rusmg  Ailie's  journal  at  the 
moment,  looked  up  and  shook  his  head. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  captain,  that  whatever  happens, 
matters  cannot  be  made  much  worse." 

"  You  are  wrong,  doctor,"  replied  the  captain  quietly  ; 
"  we  have  still  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  water 
was  almost  done  ?  " 

"  The  doctor  said  this  in  a  vhisper,  for  the  men  had  not 
ytt  been  made  aware  of  the  fact. 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  done  ;  that  is  matter 
for  thnnkfulness." 

"  Oh,  according  to  that  principle,"  observed  the  doctor, 
somewhat  testily,  "  you  m?  y  say  we  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  everything,  bad  as  well  as  good." 

"  So  we  have  !  so  we  have  !     If  evervthmg  good  were 
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taken  from  ua,  and  nothin-  loft  us  but  our  lives,  wp  would 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  that— thankful  tiiat  we  were 
still  above  ground,  still  in  the  land  of  hope,  with  salvation 
to  our  immortal  souls  through  Jesus  Christ  freely  offered 
for  our  acceptance." 

The  doctor  made  no  reply.     He  thought  the  captain  a 
ittle  weak  m  the  matter  of  religion.     If  religion  is  false, 
lus  opinion  of  the  captain  no  doubt  was  right,  but  if  true 
Burely  the  weakness  lay  all  the  other  way. 

That  morning  the  captain's  voice  in  prayer  was  more 
earnest,  if  possible,  than  usual,  and  he  put  up  a  special 
petition  for  water,  which  was  observed  by  the  men  with 
feelings  of  great  anxiety,  and  responded  to  with  a  deep 
amen.  After  morning  worship  the  scales  were  brought 
and  the  captain  proceeded  to  weigh  out  the  scanty  meal' 
while  the  men  watched  his  every  motion  with  an  almost 
wolfish  glare,  that  told  eloquently  of  the  prolonged 
sufferings  they  had  endured.  Even  poor  Ailie's  gentle 
face  now  wore  a  sharp,  anxious  expression  when  food 
was  being  served  out,  and  she  accepted  her  small  portion 
with  a  nervous  haste  that  was  deeply  painful  and  touoli- 
ing  to  witness.  She  little  knew,  poor  child,  that  that 
portion  of  bread  and  meat  and  water,  small  though  it 
was,  was  larger  than  that  issued  io  tlie  mon,  being  in- 
creased by  a  small  quantity  deducted  from  ti»e  captain's 
own  allowance  and  an  equal  amount  from  that  of  (Jb/nn. 
The  latter  had  noticed  the  captain's  habit  of  regularlv 
calling  off  the  child's  attention  during  the  distribution  of 
each  meal,  for  the  purpose  of  thus  increasing  her  p^irtioii 
at  the  expense  of  his  own,  and  in  a  whispering  conver- 
sation held  soon  after  he  insisted  that  a  little  of  his 
allowance  should  also  be  transferred  to  her.  At  first  the 
captain  firmly  refused,  but  Glynn  said  that  if  he  did  not 
accede  to  his  wish  he  would  hand  over  the  whole  of  his 
portion  in  future  to  the  monkey,  let  the  result  be  what  it 
might !  As  Glynn  never  threatened  without  a  full  and 
hrm  resolve  to  carry  out  his  threats,  the  captain  was 
compelled  to  give  in. 
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When  the  water  came  to  be  served  out  that  morning 
the  captain  paused,  and  looking  round  at  the  anxious 
eyes  that  were  riveted  upon  him,  said — 

"  My  lads,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  lay  His  hand 
8till  heavier  on  us.  May  He  who  has  said  that  He  will 
not  suffer  men  to  be  tempted  above  what  they  arc  able 
to  bear,  give  us  strength  to  stand  i'  Our  water  is  almost 
done.  "7e  must  be  content  with  u  quarter  of  our  usual 
allowance." 

This  information  was  received  in  deep  silence — per- 
liaiw  it  was  the  silence  of  despair,  for  the  quantity  hitherto 
served  out  had  been  barely  sufficient  to  moisten  their 
parched  throats,  and  they  knew  that  they  could  not  exist 
long  on  the  reduced  allowance. 

Jacko  came  with  the  rest  us  usual  for  his  share,  and 
held  out  his  little  hand  for  the  tin  cup  in  which  his  few 
drops  of  water  were  wont  to  be  handed  to  him.  The  cap- 
tain hesitated  and  looked  at  the  men  ;  then  he  poured  out 
a  few  drops  of  the  precious  liquid.  For  the  first  time  a 
murmur  of  disapproval  was  heard. 

"  It's  only  a  brute  beast ;  the  monkey  must  die  before 
■us,'''  said  a  voice  which  was  so  hollow  and  changed  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  recognized  as  that  of  Tarquin,  the 
steward. 

No  one  else  said  a  word.  The  captain  did  not  even 
look  up  to  see  who  had  spoken.  He  felt  the  justice  as 
well  as  the  hai-shncss  of  the  remark,  and  poured  the  water 
back  into  the  jar. 

Jacko  seemed  puzzled  at  first,  and  held  out  his  hand 
again  ;  then  he  looked  round  on  the  men  with  that  ex- 
pression of  unutterable  woe  which  is  pecuUar  to  some 
species  of  the  monkey  tribe.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  some- 
thing serious  was  about  to  happen  to  him.  Looking  up 
in  the  sad  face  of  his  young  mistress,  he  uttered  a  very 
gentle  and  plaintive  "  oo-oo-ee  !  " 

Ailie  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and  in 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  handed  her  own  cup, 
which  she  had  not  tasted,  to  Jacko,  who  drained  it  in  a 
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twinkling— before  the  captain  could  snatch  it  from  his 
hands. 

Having  emptied  it.  Jacko  went  forward  as  he  had 
been  taught  to  do,  and  handed  back  the  cup  with  quite  a 
pleased  expression  of  countenance — for  he  was  easily 
satisfied,  poor  thing ! 

"  You  should  not  have  done  that,  my  darling,"  said 
the  captain,  as  he  gave  Ailie  another  portion. 

/'Dear  papa,  I  couldn't  help  it,"  sobbed  the  child; 
"  indeed  I  couldn't — and  you  need  not  give  me  any.  I 
can  do  without  it  to-day." 

"  Can  you  ?  But  ynu  shan't."  exclaimed  Glynn,  with 
a  degree  of  energy  that  would  have  made  every  one 
laugh  in  happier  times. 

"  No,  no.  my  own  pet,"  replied  the  captain.  "  you  shan't 
want  it.    Here,  you  must  drink  it,  come." 

From  that  day  Jacko  received  his  allowance  regularly 
as  long  as  a  drop  of  water  was  left,  and  no  one  again 
murmured  against  it.  When  it  was  finished  he  had  to 
suffer  with  the  rest. 

The  calm  which  had  set  in  proved  to  be  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  usual,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  crew  of  the 
lihle  boat  became  extreme.  On  the  third  day  after  its 
commencement  the  last  drop  of  water  was  served  out.  It 
amonr.ted  to  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  per  man  each  meal, 
t  f  which  there  were  three  a  day.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  calm,  the  sun  shone  in  an  almost  cloudless  sky 
and  beat  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  men  until  it  drove 
them  nearly  mad.  They  all  looked  like  living  skeletons, 
and  their  eyes  glared  from  their  sunken  sockets  with  a 
dry  fiery  lustre  that  was  absolutely  terrible  to  behold. 
H.Hd  each  one  in  that  boat  possessed  millions  of  gold  he 
would  have  given  all,  gladly,  for  one  drop  of  fresh 
water;  but,  alas!  nothing  could  purchase  water  there. 
Ailie  thought  upon  the  man  who,  in  the  Bible,  is  described 
as  looking  up  to  heaven  from  the  depths  of  hell  and 
crying  for  one  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  and  she 
fancied  that  she  could  now  realise  his  agony.  The  captain 
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looked  up  into  the  hot  sky,  but  no  blessed  cloud  ap- 
peared there  to  raise  the  shadow  of  a  hope.  He  looked 
down  at  the  sea,  and  it  seemed  to  mock  him  with  its 
clear  blue  depths,  which  looked  so  sweet  and  pleasant. 
He  realised  the  full  significance  of  that  couplet  in 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner — 

"Water,  water,  everywhere, 

But  not  a  drop  to  drink  ;  * 

and  drawing  Ailic  to  his  breast,  he  laid  his  cheek  upon 
hers  and  groaned  alpud. 

"We  shall  soon  be  taken  away,  dear  papa,"  she  said 
— and  she  tried  to  weep,  but  the  tears  that  came  unbid- 
den and  so  easily  at  other  times  to  her  bright  blue  eyes 
refused  to  flow  now. 

The  men  had  one  by  one  ceased  to  ply  their  useless 
oars,  and  the  captain  did  not  take  notice  of  it,  for  he 
felt  that  unless  God  sent  relief  in  some  almost  miracu- 
lous way,  their  continuing  to  row  would  be  of  no  avail. 
It  would  only  increase  their  agony  without  advancing 
them  more  than  a  few  miles  on  the  long,  long  voyage 
that  he  knew  still  lay  before  them. 

"O  God,  grant  us  a  breeze!"  cried  Mr.  Millon.s,  in  a 
deep,  tremulous  tone,  breaking  a  silence  that  had  con- 
tinued for  some  hours. 

"  Messmates,"  said  Tim  Rokens,  who  for  some  time 
had  leaned  with  both  elbows  on  his  oar  and  his  face 
buried  in  hi'^  hands,  "  wot  d'ye  say  to  a  bath  ?  I  do 
believe  it  'u(   do  us  good." 

"  P'haps  ii  would,"  replied  King  Bumble;  but  he  did 
not  move,  and  the  other  men  made  no  reply,  while 
Rokens  again  sank  forward. 

Gurney  and  Tarquin  had  tried  to  relieve  their  thirst 
the  day  before  by  drinking  sea-water,  but  their  inflamed 
and  swollen  throats  and  lips  now  showed  that  the  relief 
sought  had  not  been  obtained. 

"  It's  time  for  supper,"  said  the  captain,  raising  his 
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head  suddenly,  and  laying  Ai!ie  down,  for  slie  had 
fallen  into  a  lethargic  slumber ;  "  fetch  nie  the  bread  and 
meat  can." 

Dick  Barnes  obeyed  reluctantly,  and  the  usual  small 
allowance  of  salt  junk  was  weighed  out,  but  there  were 
no  eager  glances  now.  Most  of  the  crew  refused  to 
touch  food— one  or  two  tried  to  eat  a  morsel  of  biscuit 
without  success. 

"I'll  try  a  swim,"  cried  Glynn,  suddenly  starting 
up  with  the  intention  of  leaping  overboard.'  But  his 
strength  was  more  exhausted  than  he  had  fancied,  for 
he  only  fell  against  the  side  of  the  boat.  It  was  as  well 
that  he  failed.  Had  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
water  he  could  not  have  clambered,  in  again,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  comrades  had  sullicient  strength 
left  to  have  dragged  him  in. 

Try  It  this  way,  lad,"  said  Tim  Rokens,  taking  up  a 
bucket,  and  dipping  it  over  the  side.  "  P'raps  it'll  do  as 
well." 

He  raised  the  bucket  with  some  difficulty  and  poured 
its  contents  over  Glynn's  head. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  said  Glvnn,  with  a  deep,  long-drawn 
sigh.  "  Do  it  again,  Tim,  do  it  again.  That's  it,— again, 
again  I  No,  stop  ;  forgive  my  selfishness  ;  here,  give  me 
the  bucket,  I'll  do  it  to  you  now." 

Tim  Rokens  was  quickly  drenched  from  head  to  foot, 
and  felt  great  and  instantaneous  relief.  In  a  few  minutes 
every  one  in  the  boat,  Jacko  included,  was  subjected  to 
this  species  of  cold  bath,  and  their  spirits  rose  at  once. 
Some  of  them  even  began  to  eat  their  food,  and  Briant 
actually  attempted  to  perpetrate  a  joke,  which  Gurney 
seconded  promptly,  but  they  failed  to  make  one,  even  a 
bad  one,  between  them. 

Although  the  cold  bathing  seemed  good  for  them  at 
farst,  it  soon  proved  to  be  hurtful.  Sitting  and  lying 
constantly  night  and  day  in  saturated  clothes  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  their  skins  painfully  sensitive,  and  a 
feverish  feeling  was  often  alternated  with  cold  shivering 
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fits,  so  they  were  fain  to  give  it  up.  Still  they  had 
found  some  slight  relief,  and  they  bore  their  sufferings 
with  calm  resignation — a  state  of  mind  which  was 
fostered,  if  not  induced,  by  the  blessed  words  of  comfort 
and  hope  which  the  captain  read  to  them  from  the  Bible 
as  frequently  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  to  which 
they  listened  with  intense,  all-absorbing  interest. 

It  is  ever  thus  with  men.  When  death  approaches,  in 
almost  all  instances,  we  are  ready — ay,  anxious — to  listen 
with  the  deepest  interest  to  God's  message  of  salvation 
through  His  Son,  and  to  welcome  and  long  for  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Oh!  how  happy  should 
we  be,  in  life  and  in  death,  did  we  only  give  heartfelt 
interest  to  our  souls'  affairs  before  the  days  of  sorrow  rnd 
death  arrive. 

Oiv  the  fifth  morning  after  the  water  had  been  ex- 
hausted the  Sim  arose  in  the  midst  of  dark  clouds.  The 
men  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes.  They  shouted 
and,  in  their  weakness,  laughed  for  joy. 

The  blessing  was  not  long  delayed.  Thick  vapours 
veiled  the  red  sun  soon  after  it  emerged  from  the  sea, 
then  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell.  Blessed  drops  !  How  the 
men  caught  at  them  1  How  they  spread  out  oiled  cloths 
and  tarpaulins  and  garments  to  gather  them !  How 
they  grudged  to  see  them  falling  around  the  boat  into 
the  sea,  and  being  lost  to  them  for  ever.  But  the  bless- 
ing was  soon  sent  liberally.  The  heavens  above  grew 
black,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  thick  heavy  showers. 
The  tarpaulins  were  quickly  filled,  and  the  men  lay  with 
their  lips  to  the  sweet  pools,  drinking  in  new  life,  and 
dipping  their  heads  and  hands  in  the  cool  liquid  when 
they  could  drink  no  more.  Their  thirst  was  slaked  at 
last,  and  they  were  happy.  All  their  past  suffer' ngs 
were  forgotten  in  that  great  hour  of  relief,  and  they 
looked,  and  laughed,  and  spoke  to  each  other  like  men 
who  were  saved  from  death.  As  they  stripped  off  their 
garments  and  washed  the  encrusted  salt  from  their 
shrunken  limbs,  all  of  them  doubtless  felt,  and  some  of 
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tio^t^I^^r'^^J^'^^L**'''^  so  absorbed  in  their  occupa- 
&  i*';*  *;«y/hought  not  of  and  cared  not  for  the  f  Jet 
that  a  gr«at  storm  was  about  to  break  upon  them  It 
came  upon  them  almost  before  they  were  awa^"  and 
before  the  sails  could  be  taken  in  th^e  boat  wis  almost 

"  Stand  by  to  lower  the  sails !  "  shouted  the  caotain 
who  was  the  first  to  see  their  danger  captam, 

"  Let  go  •  " 

a!^}^^^^  "^^'^  '°°^*^'  '"''^  *^«  »»««  came  tumbling 

mifat  n/^'"?/"^???*^  '^^  «^"^"  b"««=  on  them* 
ine  Ma%d  of  the  J  ale  bent  over  so  quickly  that  evsrv 

TJT"^  '^t  r"'**  "!««*  •  '^'  bl^wair  curia's 
hir  li^®  ^P*u'  '''*.  «"r*'«'  *nd  the  foam  burst  from 
her  bows  at  the  rude  shock.  Then  she  hissed  through 
the  water  as  she  answered    the  helm,  righted  quickfy 

that  she  had  not  known  for  many  days.  It  w^^ 
narrow    escape.      The    boat    was    nearly    fiUed^th 

iMt  ^  ^  ^^'"^  ^°'''  ""^"^  ""^^^^   overboaid  and 

•niLZL"  *°fv°**  "*®  attempting  to  recover  them.  All  the 
energies  of  the  crew  were  required  to  bale  out  the  water 

JSl  SV"^  *'°*'  ^^°**'  *°^  ^"""g  the  whole  storm 
S-!  5  ^^  ^®''®  constantly  employed  in  baling.  For 
three  days  It  blew  a  perfect  hurric^e,  and  during  aU 

they  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
pawmg  pangs  of  hunger  do  not  usuiJiy  litteyond  a 

mLlv^^Li''^*"  ^^"^  ^"^  ''*''^^"«'  ^"*«'-  that  they 
merely   feel   ever-mcreasmg   weakness.    Dunng  the   fall 
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of  the  rain  they  had  taken  caro  to  fill  their  jars,  so  that 
they  had  now  a  good  supply  of  water. 

After  the  first  burst  of  the  squall  had  passed,  tho 
tarpaulins  were  spread  over  tho  boat,  and  under 
one  of  these,  near  the  stem,  Ailie  was  placed,  and 
was  comparatively  sheltered  and  comfortable.  Be- 
sides  forming  a  shelter  for  tho  men  while  they 
slept,  these  tarpaulins  threw  ofif  the  waves  that 
frequently  broke  over  the  boat,  and  mora  than  once 
bid  fair  to  sink  her  altogether.  These  arose  in  enor- 
mous billows,  and  the  gale  was  so  violput  that  only 
the  smallest  corner  of  the  foresail  could  be  raised 
—even  that  was  almost  sufficient  to  tear  away  the 
mast.  \ 

At  length  the  gale  blew  itself  out,  and  gradually 
decreased  to  a  mcKierate  breeze,  before  which  the  sails 
were  shaken  out,  and  on  the  fourth  rooming  after  it 
broke  they  found  themselvra  sweeping  quickly  over  the* 
waves  on  their  homeward  way,  but  without  a  morsel 
of  food,  and  thoroughly  exhausted  in  body  and  in 
mind. 

On  that  moming,  however,  they  passed  a  piece  of 
floating  seaweed,  a  sure  indication  of  their  approach  to 
land.  Captain  Dunning  pointed  it  out  to  Ailie  and 
the   crow    with   a    cheering    remark    that    they    would 

Erobably  soon  get  to  the  end  of  their  voyage ;  but 
e  did  nc  a  feel  much  hope ;  for,  without  food, 
they  could  not  exist  above  a  few  days  more  at  the 
furthest — ^perhaps  not  so  long.  That  pame  evening, 
several  small  sea-birds  came  towards  the  boat,  and 
flew  inquiringly  round  it,  as  if  they  wondered 
what  it  could  be  doing  there,  so  far  away  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  These  birds  were  evidently  unac- 
customed to  man,  for  they  exhibited  little  fear.  They 
came  so  near  to  the  boat  that  one  of  them  was  at 
length  caught.  It  was  the  negro  who  succeeded  in 
knocking  it  on  the  head  with  a  boathook  as  it  flew 
past. 
Great  was  the  praise  bestowed  on  King  Bumble  for  this 
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meritorious  deed,  and  loud  were  the  praises  bestowed 
on  the  bird  itself,  which  was  carefully  divided  into 
equal  portions  (?nd  a  small  portion  for  Jacko),  and  eaten 
raw.  Not  a  morsel  of  it  was  lost— claws,  beak,  blood, 
bones,  and  feathers— all  were  eaten  up.  In  order  fo  pre- 
vent dispute  or  jealousy,  the  captain  made  Ailie  turn 
her  back  on  the  bird  when  thus  divided,  and  pointing 
to  the  different  portions,  he  said:— "Who  shall  have 
this  ?  Whoever  was  named  by  Ailie  had  to  be  content 
with  what  thus  fell  to  his  share. 

"Ah,  but  ye  wos  always  an  onlm  y  dog !"  exclaimed 
Briant,  to  whom  fell  the  head  and  t    ws. 

"Ye've  no  reason  to  grumble,"  replied  Gurney;  yeVe 
got  all  the  brains  to  yerself,  and  no  one  needs  them 
more." 

The  catching  of  this  bird  was  the  saving  of  the  crew, 
and  It  afforded  them  a  good  deal  of  mirth  in  the 
dividing  of  it.  The  heart  and  a  small  part  of  the  breast 
fell  to  Ailie — ^which  every  one  remarked  was  singularly 
appropriate;  part  of  a  leg  and  the  tail  fell  to  King 
Bumble;  and  the  lungs  and  stomach  became  che  pro- 
perty of  Jim  Scroggles,  whereupon  Briant  remarked  that 
he  would  "  think  as  much  almost  o'  that  stomach  as  he 
had  iver  done  of  his  own!"  But  there  was  much  of 
sadness  mingled  with  their  mirth,  for  they  felt  that  the 
repast  was  a  peculiarly  light  one.  and  they  had  scarcely 
Scrength  left  to  laugh  or  jest. 

Next  morning  they  knocked  down  another  bird,  and 
in  the  evening  they  got  two  more.  The  day  after  that 
ihey  captured  an  albatross,  which  furnished  them  at  last 
with  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  food. 

It  was  Mr.  Markham,  the  second  mate,  who  first  saw 
the  great  "bird  looming  in  the  distance,  as  it  sailed  over 
the  sea  towards  them. 

"Let's  try  to  fish  for  him."  said  the  doctor.  "I've 
heard  of  sea-birds  being  caught  in  that  way  before  now." 

"  Fish  for  it !"  exclaimed  Ailie  in  surprise. 

"  Ay,  with  hook  and  line.  Ailie." 
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•'I've  acen  it  done  often,"  said  the  capt'ua  *Hiuid 
me  the  line,  Bumble,  and  a  bit  o*  that  bird  we  got  yes- 
terday.   Now  for  it" 

By  the  time  the  hook  was  baited,  the  albatross  had 
approached  near  to  the  boat,  and  hovered  around  it  with 
that  curiosity  which  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  feature 
of  all  sea-birds.  It  was  an  enormous  creature ;  but  Aili^ 
when  slse  saw  it  in  the  air,  could  not  have  b*lieved  it 
possible  that  it  was  so  large  as  it  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  on  being  measured. 

"  Here  Glynn,  catch  hold  of  the  line,  said  the  cap- 
tain, as  h-  tlurew  the  hook  overboard,  and  allowed  it  to 
trail  astern ;  "  you  are  the  strongest  man  iunongst  us  now, 
I  think;  starvatioh  don't  seem  to  tell  so  much  on  your 
young  fl^  and  bones  as  on  ours !" 

"No;  it  seems  to  agree  with  his  constitution,"  re- 
marked Gumey. 

"  It's  me  that  wouldn't  g^ve  much  for  his  fiilbh,"  ob- 
served Briant;  "but  his  skin  and  bones  would  fetch  a 
good  price  in  the  leather  and  ra?  market" 

While  his  messmates  were  thus  freely  remarking  on 
his  personal  appearance — ^which,  to  say  truth,  was  dread- 
fully haggard — Glyim  was  holding  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  watching  the  motions  of  the  albatross  with  intense 
interest 

"  He  won't  take  it"  observed  the  captain. 

"  Me  tink  him  will,"  said  Bumble. 

"  No  go,"  remarked  Nikel  Sling  sadly. 

"  That  was  near,"  said  the  first  mate  eagerly,  as  the 
bird  made  a  bold  swoop  down  towards  the  bait,  which 
was  skipping  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  No,  he's  off,"  cried  Mr.  Markham  in  despair. 

"  Cotdbed !  or  I'm  a  Dutchman  I"  shouted  Gumey. 

"  No  I"  cried  Jim  Scroggles. 

"  Yes  r  screamed  Ailie. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Tim  Rdcens  and  Tarquia  in  a 
keath. 

Dick  Barnes,  and  the  doctor,  and  the  captain,  and,  in 
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short,  everybody,  echoed  the  last  sentiment,  and  re- 
peated it  again  and  again  with  delight  as  they  saw  the 
gigantic  bird  once  again  swoop  down  upon  the  bait  and 

SClZc  1X« 

*u^*??°.^^^\^  j®""^'  *^«  ^°^^  caught  in  its  tongue,  and 
the  albatross  began  to  tug,  and  swoop,  and  whirl  madly 
in  its  effort  to  escape.  ^ 

Now,  to  talk  of  any  ordinary  bird  swooping,  and 
fluttering,  and  tugging,  does  not  sound  very  tremendous ; 
but,  reader,  had  you  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  that 
enormous  albatross  conducted  itself,  you  wouldn't  have 
stared  with  amazement—oh,  no!  You  wouldn't  have 
gone  home  with  your  mouth  as  wide  open  as  your  eyes 
and  have  given  a  gasping  account  of  what  you  had  seen 
—by  no  means  I  You  wouldn't  have  talked  of  feathered 
steam-engines,  or  of  fabled  rocs,  Or  of  winged  elephants 
m  the  air— certainly  not ! 

Glynn's  arms  jerked  as  if  he  were  holding  on  to  the 
meet  of  a  shifting  mainsail  of  a  seventy-four. 

"Bear  a  hand,"  he  cried,  "else  I'll  be  torn  to 
bits. 

Several  hands  grasped  the  line  in  a  moment.  i 

*•  My  !  wot  a  wopper,"  exclaimed  Tim  Rokens. 
;'  Och  I  don't  he  pull  ?     Wot  a  foitin  he'd  make  av 
hed  only  set  hisself  up  as  a  tug-boat  in  the  Thames ! " 

**  If  only  we  had  him  at  the  oar  for  a  week,"  added 
Gumey. 

"  Hoich  I  doctor,  have  ye  strength  to  set  disjointed 
limbs  ?  " 

..    •  ^*T®  *  *^"®'  ^**»"  ^^  *^  captain,  in  some  anxiety ; 

give  him  more  play,  the  line  won't  stand  it.  Time 
enough  to  jest  after  we've  got  him." 

Tlw  lard  was  now  s^^'ooping,  and  waving,  and  beatillg 
Its  great  wings  so  close  to  the  boat  that  they  began  to 
S*^i°  some  apprehension  lest  any  of  the  crew  should 
be  disabled  hya,  stroke  from  them  before  the  bird  could 
be  secured,    Glynn,  therefore,  left  the  management  of 
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the  line  to  others,  and,  takinp:  up  an  oar,  tried  to  strike 
it.    But  he  failed  in  several  attempts. 

"  Wait  till  we  haul  him  nearer,  boy,"  said  the  captain. 
••  Now,  then  I " 

Glynn  struck  again,  and  succeeded  in  hitting  it  a  slight 
blow.  At  the  same  instant  the  albatross  swept  over  the 
boat,  and  almost  knocked  the  doctor  overboard.  As  it 
brushed  past.  King  Bumble,  who  was  gifted  with  the 
agility  of  a  monkey,  leaped  up,  caught  it  round  the  neck, 
and  the  next  moment  the  two  were  rolling  together  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  creature  wa^  soon  strangled,  and  a  mighty  cheer 
greeted  this  momentous  victory. 

We  are  not  aware  that  albatross  flesh  is  generally 
considered  very  desirable  food,  but  we  are  certain  that 
starving  men  are  particularly  glad  to  get  it,  and  that  the 
supply  now  obtained  by  the  wrecked  mariners  was  the 
means  of  preserving  their  lives  until  they  reached  the 
land,  which  they  did  ten  days  afterward",  having  thus 
accomplished  a  voyage  of  above  two  thous  nd  miles  over 
the  ocean  in  an  open  boat  in  the  course  of  eight  weeks, 
and  on  an  amount  of  food  that  was  barely  sufficient  for 
one  or  two  weeks*  ordinary  consumption. 

Great  commiseration  was  expressed  for  them  by  the 
people  at  the  Cape,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  pro- 
viding for  their  wants,  and  in  showing  them  kindness. 

Ailie  and  her  father  were  carried  off  bodily  by  a  stout 
old  merchant,  wih  a  broad  kind  face,  and  a  hearty, 
boisterous  manner,  and  lodged  in  his  elegant  villa  during 
their  stay  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  which  was  pro- 
tractecl  some  time  in  order  that  they  might  recruit  the 
wasted  strength  of  the  party  ere  they  commenced  their 
voyage  home  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  same  stout, 
broad-faced,  and  ■  ociferous  merchant. 

Meanwhile,  several  other  ships  leparted  for  America, 
and  by  one  of  these  Captain  Dunning  wrote  to  his  sisters 
Martha  and  Jane.    The  captain  never  wrote  to  Martha 
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ioinu/r.EK^-'-I,!-^?.-'.  to  th,„  con. 
The  captain  was  a  peculiar  letter-writer.    Those  who 
«f/rJ3^L°f"T  ^.^''^^.^ore  about  this  matter  Ire 
referred  for  further  information  to  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

lOMK.    SWXBT    HOMB — THK    OAPTMN    TAKES    HIS    SISTERS 
BY  SURPRISE — A   MYSTERIOUS  STR/NGBR. 

(t  i"  a  fact  which  we  cannot  deny,  however  much  we  may 
feel  disposed  to  marvel  at  it,  that  laughter  and  weeping, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  are  compatible.  The  most 
resolute  sceptic  on  this  point  would  na7e  been  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  it  had  he  been  introduced  into  the  Misses 
Martha  and  Jane  Dunning's  parlour  on  the  beautiful 
summer  morning  in  which  the  remarkable  events  we  are 
about  to  relate  occurred. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  a  letter-carrier  walked 
up  to  the  cottage  witL  the  yellow-painted  face,  and  with 
the  green  door,  so  like  a  nose  in  the  middle ;  ^  the 
wiriow  on  each  side  thereof,  so  like  its  eyes;  and  the 
green  Venetian  bUnds,  that  served  so  admirably  for 
eyelids,  attached  thereto — all  of  which  stood,  and 
beamed,  <ind  luxuriated,  and  vegetated,  and  gi'ew  old  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  on  the  eastera  seaboard  of 
America,  wnose  name  (for  strictly  private  reasons)  we 
have  firmly  declined,  and  do  still  positively  refuse  to 
communicate. 

Riiving  walked  up  to  the  cottage,  the  letter-carrier  hit 
it  a  severe  smash  on  its  green  nose,  as  good  Captain 
Dunning  had  done  many,  many  months  before.  The 
result  now,  as  then,  was  the  opening  thereof  by  a  servant- 
girl— the  servant-girl  of  old.  The  letter-carrier  was  a 
taciturn  man ;  he  said  nothing,  but  handed  in  the  letter, 
and    went    his    way.      The    servant-girl    was    a    morose 
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damsel ;  snc  said  nothing,  bul  took  the  letter,  shut  the 
door,  and  laid  it  (the  letter,  not  the  diK)r)  on  the  break- 

if  u^a'u^'l^u''''^^^'  way-whieh  way  was  the  way 
ot  a  1  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl— namely,  the  kitchen,  where 
breakfast  was  beinj;  prcoared. 

Soon  after  ihc  arrival  cf  the  letter  Miss  Jane  Dunning 
—haying  put  on  an  immaculately  clean  white  collar  and 
a  spotlessly  beautiful  white  cap  with  pink  ribbons,  which 
looked,  if  possible,  taller  than  usual— descended  to  the 
bfcjWfast-parlour  Her  eye  instantly  fell  on  the  letter, 
and  she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh !"  at  the  full  pitch  of  her  voice.  Indeed,  did  not 
respect  for  the  good  lady  forbid,  we  would  say  that  she 
yeiieu    Un  I 

Instantly,  as  if  by  magio.  a  faint  "  oh ! '  came  down- 
stairs like  an  echo,  from  the  region  of  Miss  Martha 
Uunning  s  bedroom,  and  was  followed  up  by  a  "  What  is 
It?    so  loud  that  the  most  unirnai-mative  person  could 
not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  elder  sister  had 
opened  her  door  and  put  her  head  over  the  banisters. 
^Ahat  IS  It?"  repeated  Miss  Martha. 
"A  letter!"  answered  Miss  Jane. 
''Who  from?"  (in  eager  surprise,  from  above.) 

Brother  George!"  (in  eager  delight,  from  below.) 
Miss  Jane  had  not  come  to  this  knowledge  because  of 
having  read  the  letter,  for  it  still  lay  on  the  table  un- 
opened, but  because  she  could  not  read  it  at  all !    One 
of  Captain  x^unning's  peculiarities  was  that  be  wrote  an 
execrably  bad  and  illegible  hand.      His  fin  ^Hsh  was 
good,  his  spelling  pretty  fair,  considering  the  absurd 
nature  of  the  orthography  of  his  native  tongue,  and  his 
sense  v/as  excellent,  but  the  whole  was  usually  shrouded 
in  hieroglyph'cal  myste'  v.     Miss  Jane  could  only  read 
the  opening     My  dearest  Sisters."  and  the  concluding 
George  Dunning."  nothing  more.     B;t  Miss  Martha 
could,  by  the  exerci  e  of  some  rare  pov  er,  spell  out  her 
brother's  hand,  though  not  without  muci  difficulty. 
'.'  I'm  coming,"  shouted  Mis:»  Martha. 
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"  Be  quick  !"  screamed  Miss  Jane. 
In  a  few  seconds  Miss  Martha  entered  the  room  with 
her  cap  and  collar,  though  f  aultlrssly  clean  and  stiff,  put 
on  very  much  awry. 
"Give  it  me!     Where  is  it?" 

Mis.s  Jane  pointed  to  the  letter,  still  remaining  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot  where  her  eve  had  first  met  it,  as  if  it 
were  some  dangerous  animal  which  would  bite  if  shs 
touched  it. 

Miss  Martha  snatched  it  up,  tore  it  open,  and  flopped 
down  on  the  sofa.  Miss  Jane  snatched  up  an  imaginary 
letter,  tore  it  open  (in  imagination),  and  flopping  down 
beside  her  sister,  looked  over  her  shoulder,  apparently 
to  make  believe  to  herself  that  she  read  it  along  with 
her.  Thus  they  read  and  commented  on  the  captain's 
letter  in  concert. 

" '  Table  Bay  ' — dear  me !  what  a  funny  bay  that  must 
be—'  My  dearest  Cisters  '—the  darling  fellow,  he  always 
begins  that  way,  don't  he,  Jane  dear  ?"— "  Bless  him  I  he 
does,  Martha  dear."—" '  We've  been  all  '—I  can't  make 
this  word  out,  can  you,  dear?"— "No,  love."— "' We've 
been  all— worked!'  no,  it  can't  be  that.  Stay,  'We've 
heen  aW  wrecked /' " 

Here  Martha  laid  down  the  I '  "^er  with  a  look  of  horror, 
and  Jane,  with  a  face  of  ;  ihy  j/dleness,  exclaimed,  "Then 
they're  lost!" 

"But  no,"  cried  Martha,  "George  could  not  have 
written  to  us  from  Tablecloth  Bay  had  he  been  lost." 
"  Neither  he  could  !"  exclaimed  Jane,  eagerly. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling  this 
caused,  Martha  burst  into  tears  and  Jane  into  laughter. 
Immediately  after,  Jane  wept  and  Martha  laughed; 
then  they  both  laughed  and  cried  together,  after  which 
they  felt  for  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  discovered 
that  in  their  haste  they  had  forgotten  them ;  so  they  had 
to  call  the  servant-girl  and  send  her  up-stairs  for  them ; 
and  when  the  handkerchiefs  were  brought,  they  had  to 
be  unfolded  before  the   sisters  could  dry  their  eyes. 
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When  they  had  dono  »u,  nnd  w<'ri>  wrrjuwhat  compoacd, 
they  went  on  with    ho  reading  of  tlif  KttiT  ; 


•"We've    b.cn 
poor  tied  Anyd  '  "- 


all  wnnkc  '  '— Droadfid  !— *  and  tlio 
-"  Oh  !  it  oaii't  \k>  that.  Martha  dt-ar  !  " 
— "  Indeed,  it  looks  very  iiko  it.  Jane  daiiing.  Oh  •  I 
see;  it'8  i:ric "— *  and  the  jKior  Rid  Eric  Um  hc'ti 
patched,'  or— 'pitched  o?  a  rock  and  Hinashid  to  sticks 
and  stivf  rs  '—Dear  me  !  what  can  that  be  ?  I  know 
what  'sticks'  are.  but  I  can't  imagine  what  'Htivers' 
mean.  Can  you,  Jane  ?  "— "  Haven't  the  reiuotest  idea ; 
perhaps  Joh.r.'vi,  or  Walker,  or  Webster  may— yes' 
Webster  is  su  to."—"  Oh  !  never  mind  just  now,  dear 
Jane,  we  can  look  it  up  afterwards--' stivers  -sticks  and 
stivers  '— somethnig  very  dreadful,  I  fear.  *  But  we're 
uU  safe  and  well  now  '—I'm  so  thanlifui !— '  and  we've 
been  stumped '—No— 'starvtd  nearly  to  death,  too.  My 
poor  Ailie  was  thinner  than  ever  I  saw  her  before  '—This 
w  horrible,  dt.  Jane."- "  Dreadful,  darling  Martim." 
— "  '  But  she's  milk  and  butter  '—It  can't  In;  that—'  milk 
and  '—oh  !— '  much  better  now.'  " 

At  this  point  Martha  laid  down  the  letter,  and  the  two 
sisters  A^ept  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence. 

"Darling  Ailie!"  said  Martha,  drying       •  eyes,  "how 
thin  she  must  have  been  !  " 

"  Ah  !  yes,  and  no  one  to  take  in  her  frocks." 

We'll  be  home  in  less  than  no  time,'  "  continued 
Martha,  reading,  "  '  so  you  may  get  ready  for  us.  Glynn 
will  have  tremendous  long  yarns  to  spin  to  you  when  we 
come  back,  and  so  will  Ailie.  She  has  seen  a  I.K>tofun 
since  we  left  you  '-Bless  me  !  what  can  that  l)e,  Jane  ?  " 
— "  Verv  likely  some  terrible  sea  monster,  Martha  ;  how 
thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  it  did  not  eat  her  !  " — "  '  seen 
a  Lotofun  '—strange  !—'  a  Lot— o'  '—Oh  !— '  lot  o'  fun  /  ' 
—that's  it !  how  stupid  of  me  !— '  and  my  dear  pet  has 
been  such  an  ass  '—Eh  !  for  shame,  brother."  "  Don't  you 
think,  dear  Martha,  that  there's  some  more  of  that  word 
on   the   next  line  ? "      "  So   there   is,   I'm   ao  stupid— 
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'  istance '— It's  not  rightly  divided  though— *  as-sistanco 
and  a  comfort  to  rne.'  I  knew  it  couldn't  be  ass."  "So 
did  I.  Ailie  an  as3  !  precious  child  !  "— "  '  Now,  goodbye 
t'ye,  my  dear  lassies, 

*' '  Ever  your  affectionate  brother,' 
"  (Dear  Fellow  !) 

"  '  GeORQE  DUNNISG.*  " 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  ship  which  conveyed  the  above 
letter  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  slow  sailer  and  was  much 
delayed  by  contrary  winds.  And  it  also  chanced— for  odd 
coincidences  do  happen  occasionally  in  human  affairs— 
that  the  vessel  in  which  Captain  Dunning  with  Ailie  and 
his  crew  embarked  sdme  weeks  later  was  a  fast-sailmg  ship, 
and  was  blown  across  the  sea  with  strong  favouring  gales 
Hence  it  fell  out  that  the  first  vessel  entered  port  on 
Sunday  night,  and  the  second  cast  anchor  in  the  same  port 
on  Monday  morning. 

The  green-painted  door,  therefore,  of  the  yellow-faced 
cottage  had  scarcelv  recovered  from  the  assault  of  the 
letter-carrier,  when  it  was  again  struck  violently  by  the 
impatient  Captain  Dunning. 

Miss  Martha,  who  had  just  concluded  and  refolded  the 
letter,  screamed  "  Oh  !  "  and  leaped  up. 

Miss  Jane  did  the  same,  with  this  difference,  that  she 
leaped  up  before  screaming  "  Oh  !  "  instead  of  after  doing 
80  Thpn  both  ladies,  hearing  voices  outside,  rushed 
towards  the  door  of  the  parlour  with  the  intention  of 
flying  to  their  room  and  there  carefully  arranging  their 
tall  white  caps  and  clean  white  collars,  and  keeping  the 
early  visitor,  whoever  he  or  she  might  be,  waiting  fully  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  before  they  should 
descend,  stiffly,  starchly,  and  ceremoniously,  to  receive 

him — or  her.  i.    •  i 

These  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  servant-girl, 
who  opened  the  green-painted  door  and  let  in  the  captain, 
who  rushed  into  the  parlour  and  rudely  kissed  his  speech- 
less sisters. 
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••  Can  it  be  ?  "  gasped  Martha. 

Jane  had  meant  to  easp  "  Impossible  !  "  but  seeing 
Ailie  at  that  moment  bound  into  Martha's  arms,  she 
changed  her  intention,  uttered  a  loud  scream  instead, 
and  fell  down  flat  upon  the  floor  under  the  impression 
that  she  had  fainted.  Finding,  however,  that  this  was 
rot  the  case,  she  got  up  again  quickly— ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  tall  cap  had  come  off  altogether  in  the  fall 
— and  stood  before  her  sister  weeping,  and  laughing,  and 
wringing  her  bands,  and  waiting  for  her  turn. 

But  it  did  not  seem  likely  to  come  soon,  for  Martha 
continued  to  bug  Ailie,  whom  she  had  raised  entirely 
from  the  ground,  with  passionate  fervour.  Seeing  this, 
and  feeling  that  to  wait  was  impossible,  Jane  darted  for- 
ward, threw  her  arms  round  Ailie — including  Martha,  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence— and  pressed  the  child's  back 
to  her  throbbing  bosom. 

Between  the  two  poo  Ailie  was  nearly  suffocated. 
Indeed,  she  was  compelled  to  scream,  not  because  slie 
wished  to.  but  because  Martha  and  Jane  squeezed  h 
scream  out  of  her.  The  scream  acted  on  the  former  as  a 
reproof.  She  resigqed  Ailie  to  Jane,  flung  herself  reck- 
lessly on  the  sofa,  and  kicked. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Dunning  stood  looking  on,  rubbing 
his  hands,  slapping  his  thighs,  and  blowing  his  nose.  The 
servant-girl  also  stood  looking  on  doing  nothing— her  face 
was  a  perfect  blaze  of  amazement. 

"  Girl,"  said  the  captain,  turning  suddenly  towards  her 
"  is  breakfast  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  gasped  the  girl. 

"  Then  fetch  it." 

The  girl  did  not  move. 

"  D'ye  hear  ?  "  cried  the  captain. 

««  Ye— es." 

"  Then  look  alive." 

The  captain  followed  this  up  with  a  roar  and  such 
an  indescribably  ferocious  demonstration,  that  the  girl 
fled  in  terror  to  tlie  culinary  regions,  where  she  found 
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the  cat  breakfasting  on  a  pat  of  Gutter  The  girl  yelled, 
and  flung  first  a  saucepan,  and  after  that  the  lid  of  a 
?j;?.pot,  at  the  thief.  She  failed,  of  course,  in  this  effort 
to  commit  murder,  and  the  cat  vanished. 

Breakfast  was  brought,  but,  excepting  in  the  captain  s 
case  breakfast  was  not  eaten.  What  between  question- 
'ne  and  crving,  and  hysterical  laughing,  and  replying, 
and  gasping,  explaining,  misunderstanding,  «cclaiming, 
and  chXil  the  other  members  of  the  party  that  break- 
fasted that  morning  in  the  ye  ow  co"age  with  the 
much-abused  green  door,  did  little  else  than  upset 
Sa-cuM  and  cream-pots,  and  sputter  eggs  font  ami 
otherTse  make  a  mVss  of  the  once  immaculate  table- 

cloth.  .       .     . ,        •  I  ^     f 

"Oh   Aunt  Martha!"  exclaimed  Aihe,  in  the  midst  oi 

a  short' pause  in  the  storm,  "  Fm  so  very,  very,  very  glad 

to  be  home ! "  ,.t  u  *- 

The  child  said  this  with  intense  fervour.  No  one  but 
he  who  has  been  long,  long  away  from  the  ho^e  of  his 
childhood,  and  has  come  back  after  having  despaired  of 
everseeing  it  again,  can  imagine  with  what  deep  fervour 
she  said  it,  and  then  burst  into  tears.      ^ 

Aunt  Jane  at  that  moment  was  venturing  *<*  swallow 
hef  first  mouthful  of  tea,  so  she  gulped  and  choked  and 
iunt  Martha  spent  the  next  five  mmut«s  m  violently 
belong  ?he  poor  creature's  back,  as  if  she  deemed  choking 
Herious  o&  which  merited  severe  punishment.  As 
for  the  captain,  that  unfeeling  monster  went  on  grinning 
f  mm  ear  to  Tar,  and  eating  a  heavy  breakfast,  as  if  nothing 
hThapimS  But  a  close  observer  might  have  noticed 
i  curioTprocess  going  on  at  the  starboard  side  of  his 
weather-beaten  nose. 

In  one  of  his  many  desperate  encounters  with  whiUes, 
Pantain  Dunning  had  had  the  end  of  a  harpoon  thrust 
Sdtentally  S  the  prominent  member  of  his  face  ji^t 
tbove  the  bridee  A  ^rmanent  Uttle  hole  was  the  result, 
^nSon  the  m?^ing  oY  which  we  write,  a  drop  of  water 
iot  i^to  that  hole  continually,  and  when  it  rolled  out- 
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which  it  did  about  once  every  two  minutes—and  fell  into 
the  captain  s  tea-cup,  it  was  speedily  replaced  by  another 
drop..which  trickled  into  the  depths  of  that  small  cavern 
on  the  starboard  side  of  the  captain's  nose.  We  don't 
pretend  to  account  for  that  curious  phenomenon  W« 
merely  record  the  fact. 

While  the  breakfast  party  were  yet  in  this  April  mood 
a  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door. 

"Visitors!"  said  Martha,  with  a  look  that  would 
have  led  a  stranger  to  suppose  that  she  held  visitors  in 
much  the  same  estimation  as  tax-gatherers. 

I' How  awkward !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Jane. 

" Send  'em  away,  girl,"  cried  the  captain.  W^ere  all 
engaged.     Can't  see  any  one  to-day." 

In  a  moment  the  servant-girl  returned. 

"  He  says  he  must  see  you.*" 
"  See  who  ?"  cried  the  captain. 

"  See  you,  sir." 

"^  Must  he;  then  he  shan't.    Tell  him  that." 

"  Please,  sir,  he  says  he  won't  go  awav." 

"Won't  he?"  ^ 

As  he  said  this  the  captain  set  his  teeth,  clenched  his 
fasts,  and  darted  out  of  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  George !  Stop  him  !  do  stop  him.  He's  so 
violent!  He'll  do  something  dreadful!"  said  Aunt 
Martha. 

"Will  no  one  call  out  murder^'  groaned  Aunt  Tane. 
with  a  shudder. 

As  no  one,  however,  ventured  to  check  Captain 
Dunning,  he  reached  the  door  ztid  confronted  a  rough, 
big.  burly  sailor,  who  stood  outside  with  a  free-and-easy 
expression  of  countenance,  and  his  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets. 

"Why  don't  you  go  away  when  you're  told,  eh?" 
shouted  the  captain. 

"  'Cause  I  won't,"  answered  the  man  coolly. 

The  captain  stepped  close  up,  but  the  sailor  stood  his 
ground  and  grinned. 
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"  Now.  my  lad,  if  you  don't  up  anchor  and  make  sail 
right  away,  I'll  knock  in  your  dayhghts. 

"No.  yo^  won't  do  nothin'  o'  the  kind,  old  gen  lem  n ; 
but  you'll  double-reef  your  temper,  and  listen  to  wot  1  ve 
got  to  say;  for  it's  very  partikler.  an'  won't  keep  long 

"^;'wt?iave"you  got  to  say  then  P"  saui  the  captain, 
becoming  interested,  but  still  feeling  nettled  at  the  in- 
terruption. 

"  Can't  tell  you  here. ' 

"  Why  not  ?"  , 

«  Never  mind ;  but  put  on  your  sky-scraper  and  corne 
down  with  me  to  th^e  grog  shop  wot  I  frequents,  and  1  U 

tell  ve  " 

"  ni  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  be  off,"  cried  the  captaiD> 

preparuig  to  slam  the  door.  ,^fU.- 

"Oh!  it's  all  the  same  to  me,  in  coorse.  but  I  rather 

think  if  ye  know'd  that  it's  'bout  the  Termagant,  ^nd 

that    'ere   whale   wot-but    it    don't    matter.      Good- 

""^'stay,''  cried  the  captain,  as  the  last  words  fell  on  his 

cars. 

"  Veil "  u 

"  Have  you  really  anything  to  say  to  me  about  that 

ship?" 

••  In  coorse  I  has."  ■   u      ^» 

"  Won't  you  come  in  and  say  it  here  ?  ,     .u- 

"Not  by  no  means.     You  must  come  down  to  the 
grog-shop  with  me." 

"Well  I'll  go."  ,  .J 

So  saving  the  captain  ran  back  to  the  parlour;  said. 

in  hurried  tones,  that  he  had  to  go  out  on  matters  of 

mportance.  but  would  be  back  to  dme  at  five    and 

putting  on  his  hat,  left  the  cottage  in  company  with  the 

itrange  sailor. 


.« 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CAPTAIN   DUNNING   ASTONISHES   THE   STRANGER-  SUR- 
PRISING NEWS,  AND  DESPERATE  RESOLVES. 

Still  keeping  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  the  free- 
and-easy  expression  on  his  countenance,  the  sailor 
swaggered  through  the  streets  of  the  town  with  Captain 
Dunning  at  his  side,  until  he  arrived  at  a  very  dirty 
little  street,  near  the  harbour,  the  chief  characteristics  of 
which  were  noise,  compound  smells,  and  little  shops 
with  sea-sljres  hung  out  in  front.  At  the  farther  end 
of  this  street  the  sailor  paused  before  a  small  public- 
house. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  he;  "this  is  the  place  were  I 
puts  up  w'en  I'm  ashore— w'ich  ain't  often— that's  a  fact. 
After  you,  sir." 

The  captain  hesitated. 

"You  ain't  afraid,  air  you?"  asked  the  sailor,  in  an 
incredulous  tone. 

"No,  I'm  not,  my  man;  but  I  have  an  objection  to 
enter  a  public-house,  unless  I  cannot  help  it.  Hr.ve  you 
had  a  glass  this  morning  ?" 

The  sailor  looked  puzzled,  as  if  he  did  not  see  very 
clearly  what  the  question  had  to  do  with  the  captain's 
difficulty. 

"Well,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  I've  had  three  glasses 
this  mornin'." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  try  a  glass 
of  my  favourite  tipple,  have  you  ?" 

The  man  smiled,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  cuff 
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of  his  jacket,  as  if  he  expected  the  captain  was,  then 
and  there,  about  to  hand  him  a  glass  of  the  tipple 
referred  to,  said — 

"  No  objection  wotsomediver." 

"Then  follow  mc;  I'll  take  you  to  the  place  where 
7  put  up  sometimes  when  I'm  ashore.  It's  not  far 
off." 

Five  minutes  sufficed  to  transport  them  from  the  dirty 
little  street  near  the  harbour  to  the  back  parlour  of  the 
identical  coffee-house 'in  which  the  captain  was  first 
introduced  to  the  reader.  Here,  having  whispered  some- 
thing to  the  waiter,  he  proceeded  to  question  his  com- 
panion on  the  mysterious  business  for  which  he  had 
brought  him  there. 

"  Couldn't  we  have  the  tipple  first  ?"  suggested  the 
sailor. 

"  It  will  be  here  directly.  Have  you  breakfasted  ?" 
"  'Xceptin'  the  three  glasses  I  told  ye  of — no." 
"Well,  novA  what  have  you  to  tell  me  about  the 
Termagant?  You  have  already  said  that  you  are  one 
of  her  crew,  and  that  you  were  in  the  boat  that  day 
when  we  had  a  row  about  the  whale.  What  more  car 
you  tell  me  ?" 

The  sailor  sat  down  on  a  chair,  stretched  out  his  leg; 
quite  straight,  and  very  wide  apart,  and  thrust  his  hands 
if  possible,  deeper  into  his  pockets  than  they  even  wer( 
thrust  before — so  deep,  in  fact,  as  to  suggest  the  idej 
that  there  were  no  pockets  t'  ere  at  all — merely  holes 
Then  he  looked  at  Captain  Dunning  with  a  peculiar!) 
sly  expression  of  countenance  and  winked. 

"Well,  that's  not  much.  Anything  more?"  inquirec 
the  captain. 

"Ho,  yes;  lots  more.  The  Termaganfs  in  this  yer( 
port — at— this — yere — moment." 

The  latter  part  of  this  was  said  in  a  hoarse,  emphatii 
whisper,  and  the  man  raising  uj)  both  legs  to  a  horizonta 
position,  let  them  fall  so  that  his  heels  cane  with  a  eras) 
upon  the  wooden  floor. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  '  TIPPLE  •  29r. 

"  l8  she  ?  "cried  the  captain,  with  lively  interest ;  "  and 
her  captain  ?  ' 

"  He's— yere— too  !  "   ■ 

Captain  "i)unning  took  one  or  two  hastv  strides  across 
the  floor,  as  if  he  were  pacing  his  own  quaVter-deck-tlien 
stopped  suddenly  and  said — 

i;  Can  you  get  hold  of  any  more  of  that  boat's  crew  ?  " 
I  can  do  nothin   more  wotiver,  nor  sav  nothin'  more 
wotsomediver,  till  I've  tasted  that  'ere  tipple  of  vourn  " 

The  captain  rang  the  bell,  and  the  waiter  entVred  with 
ham  and  eggs,  buttered  toast,  and  hot  coffee  for  two 

The  sailor  opened  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  pcissible 
width,  and  made  an  effort  to  thrust  his  hands  still  deeiKT 
into  his  unfathomable  trousers  pockets  ;  then  he  sat  bolt 
upright,  and  gathering  his  legs  as  close  under  his  chair 
as  possible,  clasped  his  knees  with  his  hands,  hugged 
himself,  and  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  After  sitting  a 
second  or  two  in  that  position,  he  jumped  up,  and 
going  forw-fd  to  the  table,  took  up  tiie  plate  of  ham 
and  eggs,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  it  was  a  reality,  and 

"Is  this  your  favourite  tipple  ?  "  he  said,  on  bein- 
quite  satisft-jd  of  the  reality  of  what  ho  saw 

"Coffee  is  my  favourite  drink,"  replied' the  captain 
laughing.     "I   never   take   anything  stronger  ' 

"  Ho  !  you're  a  to-teetler  ?  " 

"  I  am.     Now,  my  man,  as  you  have  not  vet  had  break- 
fast,  and  as  you  interrupted  me  in  the  middle  of  mine 
suppose  we  sit  down  and  discuss  the  matter  of  the  whale 
over  this. 

"  WeU,  this  is  the  rummiest  way  of  offerin'  to  give 
a  iellow  a  glass  as  I  ever  did  come  across  since  I  wm  a 
tadpole  as  sure  as  my  name's  Dick  Jones,"  remarked 
the  sailor,  sitting  down  opposite  the  captain,  and  turning 
up  the  cuffs  of  his  coat.  * 

Having  filled  his  mouth  to  its  utmost  possible  extent 
the  astonished  seaman  proceeded,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  t^masticate  and  to  relate  aU  that  he  knew  in  leyard 
to  the  Termagant.  ^ 
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He  said  that  net  only  was  that  vessel  in  port  at  that 
time,  but  that  the  same  men  wer&stili  aboani  ;  that  the 
captain — Dixon  by  name — was  srili  in  command,  and 
that  the  whale  which  had  been  seized  from  the  crew  of 
the  Red  Eric  had  been  sold  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
cargo.  He  related,  moreov  r,  how  that  he  and  his  com- 
rades had  been  very  ill-treuted  by  Captain  Dixon  during 
the  voyage,  and  that  he  (Captain  D.)  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  himself  and  his  shipmates,  the  greatest  blackguard 
afloat,  and  had  made  tliem  so  miserable  by  his  brutality 
and  tyranny,  that  they  all  hoped  they  might  never  meet 
with  his  like  again-  not  to  mention  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  a  very  unfeeling  nature  which  they  one  and 
all  expressed  in  regard  to  that  captain's  future  career. 
Besides  all  this,  ho  stated  that  ho  (Dick  Jones)  had 
recognised  Captain  Dunniig  when  he  landed  that  morn- 
ing, and  had  followed  him  to  the  cottage  with  the  yellow 
face  and  the  green  door ;  after  which  he  had  taken  a 
turn  of  half-an-hour  or  so  up  and  down  the  street  to 
think  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  had  at  last  resolved  to 
tell  all  that  he  knew,  and  offer  to  stand  witness  against 
his  captain,  which  he  was  then  and  there  prepared  to 
do,  at  that  time  or  at  any  future  period,  wherever  he 
(Captain  Dunning)  liked,  and  whenever  he  pleased,  and 
that  there  was  an  end  of  the  whole  matter,  and  that  was 
a  fact. 

Having  unburdened  his  mind,  and  eaten  all  the  ham, 
and  eggs,  and  toast,  and  drunk  all  the  coffee,  and 
asked  for  more  and  got  it,  Dick  Jones  proceeded  to 
make  himself  supremely  happy  by  filling  his  pipe  and 
lighting  it. 

"  I'll  take  him  to  law,"  said  Captain  Dunning  firmly, 
smiting  the  table  with  his  fist. 

"  I  know'd  a  feller,"  said  Jonei.,  "  wot  always  said, 
w'en  he  heard  a  feller  say  that,  '  You'll  come  for 
to  wish  that  ye  hadn't ; '  but  I  think  ye're  right, 
cap'en ;  for  it's  a  clear  case,  clear  as  dayl  ght ;  an' 
we'll  all  swear  to  a'most  anything  as'll  go  fur  to 
prove  it." 
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"But  are  you  sure  your  messinatcs  are  :is  willing  as 
you  are  to  witness  against  the  captain  ?  " 

"Sure?  In  coon:^  I  is— sartin  sure.  Didn't  he  larup 
two  on  'em  with  a  rope's-end  once  till  thov  wf)s  fit  to 
bust,  and  all  for  nothin'  but  skylarkin'?  'liicv'll  all  go 
in  the  same  boat  with  me,  'cept  pcriiaps  the  cook,  who"is 
named  Baldwin.  He's  a  cross-grained  critter,  an'  '11  stan' 
by  the  cap'en  through  thick  an  thin,  an'  so  will  the  car- 
penter—Box  they  call  him— he's  dead  agin  us;  but 
that's  all." 

"Then  I'll  do  it  at,  once,"  cried  Captain  Dunning, 
rising  and  putting  on  his  hat  firmly,  as  a  man  ilo(<s  when 
he  has  made  a  great  resolve,  which  he  more  than  half 
suspects  will  get  him  into  a  world  r;  dilFicultics  and 
trouble. 

"  I  s'pose  I  may  set  here  till  ye  come  bark  ?  "  inquired 
Dick  Jones,  who  now  wore  a  (Jim  mysterious  aspect,  in 
consequence  of  the  cloud  of  smoke  in  which  he  had 
enveloped  himself. 

"You  may  sit  there  till  they  turn  you  out ;  hut  come 
and  take  breakfast  with  me  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow. 
will  ye?" 

"Won't  I?" 

"  Then  good-day." 

So  saying,  the  captain  left  the  rofToe-liousp,  and 
'  hurried  to  his  sisters'  cottage,  whrre  lie  rightlv  con- 
jectured he  should  find  Cllynn  Prf)Ctor.  Without  "telling 
his  sisters  the  result  of  "the  interview  with  the  "  rude 
seaman,"  he  took  Glynn's  arm  and  sallied  forth  in 
search  of  Tim  Rokens  and  Mr.  Millons,  both  of  whom 
they  discovered  enjoying  u.oir  pipes,  after  a  hearty 
breakfast,  in  a  small,  unpretepdmg,  but  excellent  and 
comfortable  "  sailors' home,"  in  the  dirty  little  street 
before  referred  to. 

The  greater  part  of  the  crew  of  the  late  Red  Eric  (now 
"  sticks  and  sti^■ers ")  were  found  in  the  same  place, 
engaged  in  much  the  same  occupation,  and  to  these,  in 
solemn  conclave  assembled.  Captain  Dunning  announced 
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his  intention  of  opening  a  law-suit  against  the  captain 
of  the  Termagant  for  the  unlawful  appropriation  of  the 
whale  harpooned  by  Glynn.  The  men  highly  apjiroved 
of  what  they  called  a  "  shore-goin<»  scrimmage,"  and 
advised  th':  captain  to  go  and  have  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  Termagant  '*put  in  limbo  right  off.' 

Thus  advised  and  encouraged,  Captain  Dunning;  went 
to  a  lawyer,  who,  after  hearing  the  case,  stated  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  a  good  one,  and  forthwith  set  about 
taking  the  needful  prvTinii*'ary  steps  to  commencing  the 
action. 

Thereafter  Captain  Dunning  walked  rapidly  home, 
wiping  his  hot  brow  as  he^ent,  and  entering  the  parlour 
of  the  rottage— the  yellow-faced  cottage— flung  himself 
on  the  sofa  with  a  reckless  air,  and  said,  "  I've  done  it ! " 

"  Hovror ! "  cried  Aunt  Martha. 

"  Misery ! "  gasped  Aunt  Jane,  who  happened  to  be 
fondling  Ailie  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  entrance. 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"  Quite  dead  ? ''  added  Martha. 

••  Is  who  dead  ? "  inquired  the  captain,  in  surprise. 

"  Ihe  man — the  rude  sailor ! " 

"  Dead !     No." 

"  You  said  just  now  that  you  had  done  it." 

"  So  I  have.     I've  done  the  deed.     I've  gone  to  law."  . 

Mad  the  captain  said  that  he  had  gone  to  "  sticks  and 
stivers,"  his  sisters  could  not  have  been  more  startled 
and  horrified.  They  dreaded  the  law,  and  hated  it  with 
a  great  and  intense  hatred,  and  not  without  reasoii ;  for 
their  father  had  been  ruined  in  a  law-suit,  and  his  father 
had  broken  the  law,  in  some  political  manner  they  could 
never  clearly  understand,  and  had  been  condemned  by 
the  law  to  perpetual  banishment.  ^^ 

"Will  it  do  you  much  harm,  dear  papar  inquired 
Ailie,  in  great  concern.  .,.,:,  j 

"  Harm  ?  Of  course  not.  I  liope  it'll  do  me,  and  you 
too,  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  that ;   for  I've  heard  people  say 
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that  when  you  onco  go  into  it  you  never  aet  out  of  it 
again. 

" So  have  I,"  said  Aunt  Martha,  with  a  dwp  sigh. 

"And  so  have  I,"  ad     J  Aunt  Jane,   with  a  doeiwr 
High  ;  "  and  I  believe  it's  true." 

**  It'«  false  !  "  cried  tlje  captain,  hMiKhin«,  "  and  vou  are 
all  silly  geese  ;  the  law  in " 

'•  A  bright  and  glorious  institution  !  A  desirable  inve.it- 
raent  for  the  talents  of  able  men  !  A  machine  for  juhfite 
usually -injustice  occasionally— and.  like  all  other  gootl 
thingsi,  often  misused,  abused,  and  spoken  against !  "  said 
CJIynn  Proctor,  at  that  moment  entering  the  room  and 
throwing  his  hat  on  on's  chair,  and  himself  on  another. 

I  re  had  enough  of  the  sea.  captain,  and  have  come  to 
resigi;  my  situation,  and  beg  for  dinner." 

"You  shall  have  it  immediately,  dear  Clvnn."  said 
Martha,  whose  heart  warmed  at  the  si^ht  of  o.iO  who 
hofl  been  so  kind  to  her  iittle  niece. 

"  Nay,  I'm  in  no  hurry."  said  Glynn,  quickly  ;  "  I  did 
but  jest,  dear  madam,  as  Shakespeare  ha.s  it.  Perlmps  it 
was  Milton  who  said  it ;  one  can't  be  sure  ;  but  whenever 
a  truly  grand  remark  escapes  you.  you're  safe  to  clap  it 
down  to  Shakespeare." 

At  this  point  the  servant-girl  announced  dinner.  At 
the  same  instant  a  heavy  foot  was  heard  in  the  pa-ssage, 
and  Tim  Rokena  announced  himself,  saying  that  he  had 
just  seen  the  captain's  lawyer,  and  had'l)een  sent  to  .say 
that  he  wished  to  see  Captain  Dunning  in  the  course  of 
the  evening. 

"Then  let  him  go  on  wishing  till  I'm  ready  to  go  to 
him.    Meanwhile  do  you  come  and  dine  with  us,  Rokens 
my  lad." 

Rokens  looked  awkward,  and  shuffled  a  little  with  his 
feet,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  man  ?  " 

Rokens  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  but  hesitated. 

"  If  ye  please,  cap'en,  I'd  raither  not.  axin'  the  l-wlieH' 
parding.     I'd  like  a  word  with  you  in  the  pa'isagp." 
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•*  By  nil  meuHH  "  replied  the  cftptuin,  going  out  of  the 
room  'with  the  sailor.     '*  Now,  what'H  wrvun  ?  " 

"My  flippers  cap'en,"  soid  Uokens,  thnwtinff  out  Una 
hard,  thick,  en»  ous  hands,  which  were  stained  all  over 
with  sundry  strt-us  of  tar,  and  were  very  red  an  well  as 
extremely  clumsy  to  look  at--"  I've  bin  «Mi'  washed  *em 
with  hot  water  and  rubbed  'em  with  grease  till  1  a' most 
took  the  skin  off,  but  they  won't  come  clean,  und  I'm  not 
fit  to  sit  down  with  ladies." 

To  this  speech  the  captain  replied  by  Hfizin>?  Tim 
Rokens  by  the  collar  and  dragguit?  him  fairly  into  the 
parlour. 

"  Hero's  a  man,"  cried  the  captain  enthusiaatlcally, 
preHcnting  him  ta  Martha,  "  who's  sailed  with  me  for 
nigh  thirty  years,  and  is  the  best  harpooner  1  ever  had, 
and  has  stuck  to  me  through  thick  and  thin,  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  in  heat  and  cold,  and  was  kinder 
Ailie  during  the  last  voyage  than  all  the  other  men  put 
together,  exceptin'  Glynn,  and  who  tells  me  his  hands 
are  covered  with  tar,  and  that  he  can't  wash  'em  clean 
nohow,  and  isn't  fit  to  dine  with  ladies;  so  you  will 
oblige  me,  Martha,  by  ordering  him  to  leave  the 
house." 

"I  will,  brother,  with  pleasure.  I  order  you,  Mr. 
Rokens,  to  leave  this  house  at  your  peril !  And  I  invite 
you  to  partake  of  our  dinner,  which  is  now  on  the  table 
in  the  next  room." 

Saying  this.  Aunt  Martha  grasped  one  of  the  great 
tar-stained  "  flipi)er8  "  in  both  of  her  own  delicate  hands, 
and  shook  it  with  a  degree  of  vigour  that  Tim  Rolens 
afterwards  said  he  could  not  have  believed  possible  had 
he  not  felt  it. 

Seeing  this,  Aunt  Jane  turned  aside  and  blew  her 
nose  violently.  11m  Rokens  attempted  to  make  a  bow, 
failed,  and  grinned.  Tht  captain  cried— "  Now,  then, 
heave  ahead  !  "  Glynn,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits, 
uttered  a  miniature  cheer.  Ailie  gave  vent  to  a  laugh, 
that  sounded  as  sweet  as  .v  good  dong  ;  and  the  whole 
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party  adjouriu'tj  to  the  cliniiif^rnnin,  where  the  servant- 
jjirl  was  found  in  the  sulks  because  dinner  was  getting 
rupiHIy  culd,  and  the  cat  was  found 

"  Prowlinii^  round  the  fcMinl  board 
Oil  Ihifvish  dcedN  intent."  ' 


'  See  Milton's  r»r0ulist  Hffinii,  laltst  ditiuiii 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE   LAW-SUIT — THE    BATTLE,   AND   THE  VICTORY. 

The  great  case  of  Dunning  versus  Dixon  came  on  at 
last.  ) 

On  that  day  Captain  Dunning  was  in  a  fever ;  Glvnn 
Proctor  was  in  a  fever;  Tim  Rokens  was  in  a  fever; 
the  Misses  Dunning  were  in  two  separate  fevers— 
everybody,  in  fact,  on  the  Dunning  side  of  the  case 
was  in  a  fever  of  nervous  anxiety  and  mental  con- 
fusion. As  witnesses  in  the  ca«:e,  they  had  been  pre- 
cognosced  to  such  an  extent  hy  the  lawyers  that  their 
intellects  were  almost  overturned.  On  being  told  that 
he  was  to  be  precognosced,  Tim  Rokens  said  stoutly — 
"He'd  like  to  see  the  man  as  'ud  do  it;"  under  the 
impression  that  that  was  the  legal  term  for  being  kicked, 
or  otherwise  maltreated ;  and  on  being  informed  that  the 
word  signified  merely  an  examination  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  said  quietly, 
"  Fire  away ! "  Before  they  had  done  firing  away,  the 
gallant  harpooner  was  so  confused  that  he  began  to 
regard  the  whole  case  rs  already  hopeless. 

The  other  men  were  much  in  the  same  condition ;  but 
in  a  private  meeting  held  among  themselves  the  day 
before  the  trial,  Rokens  made  the  following  speech, 
which  comforted  them  not  a  little : — 

"Messmates  and  shipmates,"  said  Tim,  "I'll  tell  ye 
wot  it  is.  I'm  no  lawyer — that's  a  fact — but  I'm  a  man  ; 
an'  wot's  a  man  ? — it  ain't  a  bundle  o'  flesh  an'  bones  on 
two  legs,  with  a  turnip  atop  o't,  is  it  ?" 
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"  Be  no  manes/'  murmured  Briant,  with  an  approving 
nod. 

"  Cer'nly  not,"  remarked  Dick  Barnes.  "  I  second  that 
motion." 

"  Good,"  continued  Rokens.  "  Then,  bein'  a  man, 
I've  got  brains  enough  to  see  that,  if  we  don't  want  to 
contredick  one  another,  we  must  stick  to  the  truth" 

"  You  don't  suppose  I'd  go  fur  to  tell  lies,  do  you?" 
said  Tarquin  quickly. 

"  In  coorse  not.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  we 
must  stick  to  what  we  knows  to  be  the  truth,  and  not  be 
goin'  for  to  guess  at  it,  or  think  that  we  knows  it,  and 
then  swear  to  it  as  if  we  wos  certain  sure." 

"Hear!  hear!"  from  the  assembled  company. 

"  In  fact,"  observed  Glynn,  "  let  what  we  say  be  abso- 
lutely true,  and  say  just  as  little  as  we  can.  That's  how 
to  manage  a  good  case." 

"  An',  be  all  manes,"  added  Briant,  "  don't  let  any  of 
jic  try  for  to  improve  matters  be  volunteerin'  yer  opinion. 
Volunteerin'  opinions  is  stuff.  Volunteerin'  is  altogether 
a  bad  look-out.  I  know'd  a  feller,  I  did — a  strappin* 
young  feller  he  was,  too,  more  betoken — as  volunteered 
himself  to  death,  he  did.  To  be  sure,  his  wos  a  case  o' 
volunteerin'  into  the  Louth  Militia,  and  he  wos  shot,  he 
wos,  in  a  pop'lar  riot,  as  the  noosepapers  said — a  scrim- 
mage I  calls  it — so  don't  let  any  o'  us  be  goin'  for  to 
volunteer  opinions  w'en  nobody  axes  'cm — no,  nor  wants 
'em." 

Briant  looked  so  pointedly  at  Gurney  while  delivering 
this  advice  that  that  obese  individual  felt  constrained  to 
look  indignant,  and  inquire  whether  "  them  'ere  im- 
percnt  remarks  wos  meant  for  him."  To  which  Briant 
replied  that  "  they  wos  meant  for  him,  as  well  as  for 
ivery  man  then  present."  Whereupon  Gurney  started  up 
and  shook  his  fist  across  the  table  at  Briant,  and  Briant 
made  a  face  at  Gurney,  at  which  the  assembled  company 
of  mariners  laughed,  and  immediately  thereafter  the 
meeting  was  broken  up. 
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Next  day  the  trial  came  on,  and  as  the  case  was  ex- 
pected to  be  more  than  usually  interesting,  the  house 
was  filled  to  overflowing  long  before  the  hour. 

The  trial  lasted  all  that,  day,  and  all  the  next,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  third,  but  we  do  not  purpose  going 
into  it  in  detail.  The  way  in  wh'ch  Mr.  Rasp  (Captain 
Dunning's  counsel)  and  Mr.  Tooth  (Captain  Dixon's 
counsel)  badgered,  browbeat,  and  utterly  bamboozled  the 
witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  totally  puzzled  the  jury,  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  frequented  courts 
of  law,  but  could  not  be  fully  or  adequately  described 
in  less  than  six  hundred  pages. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  resolutions  come  to  by 
the  crew  of  the  Red  Eric,  that  they, would  tell  nothir  - 
but  the  truth,  and  carefully  refrain  from  touching 
what  they  were  not  quite  sure  of,  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  pursuer's  case.  We  feel  con- 
strained here  to  turn  aside  for  one  moment  to  advise  the 
general  adoption  of  that  course  of  conduct  in  all  the 
serious  affairs  of  life. 

The  evidence  of  Tim  Rokens  was  clear  and  to  the 
point.  The  whale  had  been  first  struck  by  Glynn  with 
a  harpoon,  to  which  a  drog  was  attached ;  it  had  been 
followed  up  by  the  crew  of  the  Red  Eric  and  also  by  the 
crew  of  the  Termagant.  The  boats  of  the  latter  over- 
took the  fish  first,  fixed  a  harpoon  in  it,  and  lanced  it 
mortally.  The  drog  and  harpoon  of  the  Red  Eric  were 
still  attached  to  the  whale  when  this  was  done,  so  that, 
af  ording  to  the  laws  of  the  fishery,  the  crew  of  the 
Termagant  had  no  right  to  touch  the  whale — it  was  a 
"  fast"  fish.  If  the  drog  had  become  detached  the  fish 
would  have  been  free,  and  both  crews  would  have  bee  , 
entitled  to  chase  and  capture  it  if  they  were  able.  Angry 
words  and  threats  had  passed  between  the  crews  of  the 
opposing  boats,  but  the  whale  put  a  stop  to  that  by 
smashing  the  boat  of  the  Red  Eric  with  its  tail,  where- 
upon the  boat  of  the  Termagant  made  off  with  the  fish 
(which  died  almost  immediately  after),  and  left  the  crew 
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of  tlie  boat  belonging  to  tlie  lied  Eric  .struggling  in  tlio 
wattT. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  evidence  of  the  harpooner, 
and  neither  cross-examination  nor  re-cross-examination 
by  Mr  Tooth,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  could  induce 
Tim  Rokens  to  modify,  alter,  omit,  or  contradict  one  iota 
of  what  he  had  said. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  of  the  men 
gave  their  evidence  so  clearly  or  so  well.  The  captain 
did,  though  he  was  somewhat  nervous,  and  the  doctor 
did,  and  Glj-nn  did.  But  that  of  Nikei  Sling  was 
unsatisfactory,  in  consequence  of  his  being  unable  to 
repress  his  natural  tendency  to  exaggeratif)n.  Tarquin 
also  did  harm  ;  for,. in  his  spite  against  the  crew  of  the 
Termagant,  he  made  statements  which  were  not  true, 
and  his  credit  as  a  witness  was  therefore  totally 
destroyed. 

Last  of  all  came  Jim  Scroggles,  who,  after  lx«ing 
solemnly  sworn,  deposed  that  he  was  beween  thirty-five 
and  thirty-six  years  of  age,  on  hearing  which  Gurnev 
said  "  Oh ! "  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  the  people 
laughed,  and  the  judge  cried  "  Silence,"  and  the  examin- 
ation went  on.  After  some  time  Mr  Tooth  rose  to 
cross-question  Jim  Scroggles,  who  liappened  to  be  a 
nervous  man  in  public,  and  was  graciiistlly  getting  confused 
and  angry. 

"Now,  my  man,  plcise  to  be  particular  in  your  re- 
plies," said  Mr  Tooth,  pushing  up  liis  spectacles  on  his 
forehead,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trousers  pockets, 
and  staring  very  hard  at  Jim.  "  You  said  that  you 
pulled  the  second  oar  from  the  bow  on  the  day  in  which 
the  whale  was  killed." 

"  Yes." 

•'  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  Was  it  not  the  third 
oar.  now  ?  " 

"  Veil,  p'raps " 

"  Yes  or  no,"  interrupted  Mr  Tooth. 

"  It's  so  long  since " 
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"  Yes  or  no,"  repeated  Mr  Tooth. 

"  Yes,"  roared  Scroggles,  forgetting  at  the  moment,  in 
lus  confusion  and  indignation  at  not  being  allowed  to 
speak,  in  what  manner  the  question  had  been  put. 

"Yes,"  echoed  Mr  Tooth,  addressing  the  judge,  but 
looking  at  the  jury.  "You  will  observe,  gentlemen. 
Would  your  lokdship  be  so  good  as  to  note  that  ?  This 
witness,  on  that  very  particular  occasion,  when  every  point 
in  the  circumstances  must  naturally  have  been  impressed 
deeply  on  the  memories  of  all  present,  appears  to  have 
been  so  confused  as  not  to  know  which  oar  of  the  boat 
he  pulled.  So,  my  man"  (turning  to  the  witness),  "it 
appears  evident  that  either  you  are  now  misstating  the 
facts  of  the  case  or  were  then  incapable  of  jud ;  ^g  of 

them." 

Jim  Scroggles  felt  inclined  to  leap  out  of  the  witness- 
box,  and  knock  the  teeth  of  Mr  Tooth  down  his  throat ! 
But  he  repressed  the  inclination,  and  that  gentleman  went 

on  to  say — 

"  When  the  boat  of  the  Red  Eric  came  up  to  the  whale 
was  the  drog  still  attached  to  it  ?  " 

"  In  coorse  it  was.    Didn't  ye  hear  me  say  that  three 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  answer  my  questions  simply,  and  do 
not  make  unnecessary  remarks,  sir.  Was  the  drog  attached 
when  the  boat  came  up  ?     Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  Yea." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  'Cause  I  seed  it." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  saw  it  ?  "       ^ 

"  In  coorse  !— leastwise,  Tim  Rokens  seed  it,  and  all 
the  men  in  the  boat  seed  it,  and  said  so  to  me  afterwards 
— w'icli  is  the  same  thing,  though  I  can't  'xactly  say  I 
seed  it  myself,  'cause  I  was  looking  hard  at  the  men  m 
the  enemy's  boat,  and  considerin'  which  on  'em  I  should 
give  a  dab  in  the  nose  to  first  w'en  we  come  alongside  of 

'em." 

"Oh  !  then  you  did  not  see  the  drog  attached  to  the 
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whale  ?"  said  Mr.  Tooth,  with  a  glance  at  the  jury ;  "  and 
you  were  so  taken  up  with  the  anticipated  fight,  I  sup- 
pose, that  you  scarcely  gave  your  attention  to  the  whale 
at  all !  Were  the  other  men  in  your  boat  in  a  similarly 
unobservant  condition  ?  " 

"Eh?"  exclaimed  Scroggles. 

"Were  the  bther  men  as  eager  for  the  fight  as  you 
were  ?" 

"I  s'pose  they  wos;  you'd  better  ax  'em.  /  dun 
know." 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  you  do,  considering  the  state  of 
mind  you  appear  to  have  been  in  at  the  time.  Do  you 
know  which  part  of  the  whale  struck  your  boat  '■>  Was 
it  the  head  ?" 

"No;itwas  tht  tail." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  Ho,  yes,  quite  sartin,  for  I've  got  a  knot  on  my  head 
this  day  where  the  tip  of  its  flukes  came  down  on  me." 

"  You're  quite  sure  of  that  ?  Might  it  not  have  been 
the  part  of  the  fish  near  the  tail,  now,  that  struck  you,  or 
the  fin  just  under  the  tail  ?" 

"  No ;  I'm  quite  sartin  sure  it  warn't  that." 

"  How  are  you  so  sure  it  wasn't  that  ?" 

"  Becau.se  whales  hiain't  got  no  fins  just  under  their 
tails !"  replied  Scroggles,  with  a  broad  grin. 

There  was  another  loud  laugh  at  this,  and  Mr.  Tooth 
looked  a  little  put  out^  and  the  judge  cried  "Silence" 
again,  and  threatened  to  clear  the  court. 

After  a  few  more  questions  Jim  Scroggles  was 
permitted  to  retire,  which  he  did  oppressed  with  a  feel- 
ing that  his  evidence  had  done  the  case  little  good,  if 
not  some  harm,  yet  rather  elated  than  otherwise  at  the 
success  of  his  last  hit. 

That  evening  Captain  Dunning  supped  with  Ailie  and 
his  sisters  in  low  spirits.  Glynn  and  the  doctor  and  Tim 
Rokens  and  the  two  mates,  Millons  and  Markham. supped 
with  him.  also  in  low  spirits;  and  K'ng  Rumble  acted 
the  part  of  waiter,  for  that  sable  monarch  had  expressed 
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an  earnest  desire  to  become  Captain  Dunning's  servant, 
and  the  captain  had  agreed  to  "  take  him  on,"  at  least 
for  a  time.  King  Bumole  was  also  in  low  spirits;  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  so  were  Aunts  Martha  and 
Jane  and  little  Ailie.  It  seemed  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  the  males  of  the  party,  how  so  good  a  case  as  this 
should  rome  to  wear  such  an  unpromising  aspect. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  the  captain,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
prolonged  discussion,  "  I  don't  believe  we'll  gain  it." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  doctor,  helping  himself  to  a 
large  quantity  of  salad,  as  if  that  were  the  only  comfort 
now  left  to  him,  and  he  meant  to  make  the  most  of  it 
before  giving  way  to  total  despair. 

"  I  knew  it,"  observed  Aunt  Martha  firmly.  "  I  always 
said  the  law  was  a  wicked  institution." 

"It's  a  preat  shame!"  said  Aunt  Jane  indignantly; 
"  but  what  could  we  expect  ?    It  treats  every  one  ill." 

"  Won't  it  treat  Captain  Dixon  well,  if  he  wins,  aunt  ?" 
inquired  Ailie. 

"  Dear  child,  what  can  you  possibly  know  about  law  ?" 
said  Aunt  Martha. 

"Would  you  like  a  little  more  tart?"  asked  Aunt 
Jane. 

"  Bravo !  Ailie,"  cried  Glynn,  "  thTit's  a  fair  question. 
I  back  it  up. 

"How  much  do  you  claim  for  damages,  George?" 
inquired  Aunt  Martha,  changing  the  subject. 

("  Question  !"  whispered  Glynn.) 

"  Two  thousand  pounds,"  answered  the  captain. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  aunts,  in  a  simultaneous  burst 
of  amazement.     "  All  for  one  fish  ?" 

"  Ay,  it  was  a  big  one,  you  see,  and  Dick  Jones,  one 
of  the  men  of  the  Termagant,  told  me  it  was  sold  for 
that.  It's  a  profitable  fishing,  when  one  doesn't  lose 
one's  ship.  What  do  you  say  to  go  with  me  and  Ailie 
on  our  next  trip,  sisters?  You  might  use  up  all  your 
silk  and  worsted  thread  and  crooked  pins." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  George ;  but  I  suppose  you 
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really  do  use  pretty  large  hooks  and  lines  when  vou  fish 
for  whales  ? " 

Aunt  Martha  addressed  the  latter  part  of  her  remark 
to  Tim  Rokens,  who  seemed  immensely  tickled  by  the 
captain's  pleasantry, 

"  Hooks  and  lines,  ma'am  !  "  cried  Rokens,  regarding 
his  hostess  with  a  look  of  puzzled  surprise. 

"  To  be  sure  we  do,"  interrupted  Glynn  ;  "  we  use 
anchors  baited  with  live  crocodiles — sometimes  elephants, 
when  we*  can't  get  crocodiles.  But  hippopotamuses  do 
best." 

"  Oh  !  Glynn  !  "  cried  Ailie,  laughing,  "  how  can  you  ? " 

"  It  all  depends  on  the  drog,"  remarked  the  doctor. 
"  I'm  surprised  to  find  'how  few  of  the  men  can  state 
with  absolute  certainty  that  they  saw  the  drog  attached 
to  the  whale  when  the  boat  came  up  to  it.  It  all  hinges 
upon  that." 

"  Yes,"  observed  Mr.  Millons,  "  the  'ole  case  'inges  on 
that,  because  that  proves  it  was  a  fast  fish." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Millons,"  said  Aunt  Martha,  smiling, 
"  I  have  heard  of  fast  young  men,  but  I  never  heard  of  a 
fast  fish  before." 

"  Didn't  you,  ma'am  ? "  exclaimed  the  first  mate,  looking 
up  in  surprise,  for  that  matter-of-fact  seamen  seldom 
recognized  a  joke  at  first  sight. 

Aunt  Martha,  who  very  rarely  ventured  tm  the  per- 
petration of  a  joke,  blushed,  and  turning  somewhat  hastily 
to  Mr.  Markham,  asked  if  he  would  "  take  another  cup 
of  tea."  Seeing  that  there  was  no  tea  on  the  table,  she 
substituted  "  another  slice  of  ham,"  and  laughed.  There- 
upon the  whole  company  laughed,  and  from  that  moment 
their  spirits  began  to  rise.  They  began  to  discuss  the 
more  favourable  points  of  the  evidence  led  that  day,  and 
when  they  retired  at  a  late  hour  to  rest,  their  hopes  had 
again  become  sanguine. 

Next  morning  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  defendant  came  on.  There  were  more  of  them  than 
Dick  Jones  had  expected  ;  for  the  crew  of  the  Termagant 
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happened  to  be  partly  made  up  of  very  bad  men,  who 
were  easily  bribed  by  their  captain  to  give  evidence  in 
his  favour.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  had 
not  previously  determined,  as  Captain  Dunning's  men 
had  done,  to  stick  to  the  simple  truth.  They  not 
only  contradicted  each  other,  but  each  contradicted  him- 
seli  more  than  once  ;  and  it  amazed  them  all,  more  than 
they  could  tell,  to  find  how  easily  Mr.  Rasp  turned  their 
thoughts  outside  in,  and  caused  them  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  they  were  telling  falsehoods.  « 

After  the  case  had  been  summed  up  by  the  judge,  the 
jury  retired  to  consult,  but  they  only  remained  five 
minutes  away,  and  tlhen  came  back  with  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  pursuers. 

**  Who's  the  '  pursooers '  ? "  inquired  Gurney,  when  this 
was  announced  to  him  by  Nikel  Sling.  "Ain't  we 
all  pursooers  ?  Wasn't  we  all  pursooing  the  whale 
together  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  grampus  ! "  cried  Nikel,  laughing.  "  Don't 
ye  know  that  we  is  the  purshooers,  'cause  why  ?  We're 
purshooin'  the  cap'en  and  crew  of  the  Termagant  at  law, 
and  means  to  purshoo  'em  too,  I  gufcss,  till  they  stumps 
up  for  that  air  whale.  And  they  is  the  defendants,  'cause 
they're  s'posed  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  gasp ; 
but  it  ain't  o'  no  manner  o'  use." 

Nikel  Sling  was  right.  Captain  Dixon  was  pursued 
until  he  paid  back  the  value, of  his  ill-gotten  whale,  and 
was  forcibly  reminded  by  this  episode  in  his  career, 
that "  honesty  is  the  best  policy  "  after  all.  Thus  Captain 
Dunning  found  himself  suddenly  put  in  possession  of 
a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

The  trouble,  and  worry,  and  annoyance  that  that 
sum  of  i:2000  gave  to  Captain  Dunning  is  past  all 
belief.  That  worthy  man,  knowing  that  Glynn  Proctor 
had  scarcely  a  penny  in  the  world,  not  even  his  "  kit " 
(as  sailors  name  their  sea-chests),  which  had  been  lost  in 
the  wreck  of  the  Red  Eric,  and  that  the  boy  was  about 
to  be  cast  upon  the  world  again  an  almost  friendless 
wanderer— knowing  all  this,  we  say.  Captain  Dunning 
msisted  that  as  Glynn  had  been  the  first  to  strike  the 
whale,  and  as  no  one  else  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
Its  capture,  he  (Glynn)  was  justly  entitled  to  the  money. 
Glynn  firmly  dechned  to  admit  the  justice  of  this 

\^f  u  °u  *^*^  '^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"  P^'*^  ^^^  wages;  that  was 
al  he  had  any  right  to  claim ;  so  he  positively  refused  to 
take  the  money.  But  the  captain  was  more  than  his 
"if  u  '"sistcd  so  powerfully,  and  argued  .so  logic- 
ally, that  Glynn  at  last  consented,  on  condition  that 
£590  of  It  should  be  distributed  among  his  shipmates 
This  compromise  was  agreed  to,  and  thus  Glynn  came 
into  possession  of  what  appeared  in  his  eyes  a  fortune  of 
£1500. 

"Now,  what  am  I  to  do  with  it?  that  is  the 
question." 

Glynn  propounded  this  knotty  question  one  evening 
about  three  weeks  after  the  trial,  to  his  friends  of  tlv^ 
yellow  cottage  with  the  green-painted  door. 

"  Put  It  in  the  bank,"  suggested  Aunt  Martha 
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"  Yes.  and  live  on  the  interest,"  added  Aunt  Jane. 

"  Or  invest  in  the  whale-fishery,"  said  Captain  Dun- 
ning, emitting  a  voluminous  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  as 
if  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  investment  would  prob- 
ably end  in  something  similar  to  that.  (The  captain  was 
a  peculiarly  favoured  individual ;  he  was  privileged  to 
smoke  in  the  Misses  Dunnincr's  parlour.) 

"Oh!  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  Glynn."  cried  Ailie, 
clapping  her  hands ;  "  it  would  be  sc  nice.  Buy  a  cottage 
with  it— a  nice,  prc'ty,  white-painted  cottage,  beside  a 
wood,  with  a  little  rivtr  in  front  of  it,  and  a  small  lake 
with  a  boat  on  it  not  far  off,  and  a  far,  far  —ew  from  the 
windows  of  fields,  and  villages,  and  churches,  and  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and-< — " 

"Hurrah!  Ailie,  go  it,  my  lass!"  interrupted  Glynn; 
"and  horses,  and  ponies,  and  carts,  and  cats,  and  black- 
birds, and  cocks  and  hens,  and  ploughmen,  and  milk- 
maids, and  beggars,  all  in  the  foreground;  and  coaches, 
and  railroads,  and  steamboats,  and  palaces,  and  canals, 
in  the  middle  distance;  with  a  glorious  background  of 
the  mighty  sea  glittering  for  ever  under  the  blazing 
beams  of  a  perpetually  setting  sun,  mingled  with  the 
pale  rays  of  an  eternally  rising  moon,  and  laden  with 
small  craft,  and  whale-ships,  and  seaweed,  and  fish,  and 
bumboats,  and  men-of-war!" 

"Oh,  how  nice!'  cried  Ailie,  screaming  with  delight. 

"Go  ahead,  lad.  never  give  in!"  said  the  captain, 
whose  pipe  during  this  glowing  description  had  been 
keeping  up  what  seemed  like  a  miniature  sea-fight. 
"  You've  forgot  the  main  point." 

"  What's  that  ?"  inquired  Glynn. 

"Why,  a  palace  for  Jacko  close  beside  it,  with  a 
portrait  of  Jacko  over  the  drawing-room  fireplace,  and 
a  marble  bust  of  Jacko  in  the  cour  corners  of  every 
room." 

"So  I  did;  I  forgot  that."  replied  Glynn. 

"Dear  Jacko!"  said  Ailie,  laughing  heartily,  and 
holding  out  her  hand. 
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The  monkey,  whuh  had  Uxonie  domosiicated  in  the 
houscjoaped  nimbly  upon  her  knee,  and  looked  up  in 

shuddering.''''  '''''"  ^"  ^"'  ''  ^''^"•"  ^"^^  ^""^  J^"*' 
"How  can  you?"  sai.l  Aunt  Martha;  "dirty  f^ast  !" 
Of  course  Aunt  Martha  applied  tlu-  latter  part  of  her 

remark  to  the  monkey,  not  to  the  child 
"I'M    never    be    able    tu    bear    it,"    ren.arked    Aunt 

"And  it  will  never  come  to  agree  with  the  cat' 
observcc*  Aunt  Martha.  ' 

Ailic  patted  her  favourite  on  the  rheek  and  told  it  to 
go  away  adduig.  that  it  was  a  dear  pet ---whereupon 
that  small  monkey  retired  modestly  to  a  corner  near  the 
sideboard.     It  chanced  to  \yt  the  corner  nearest  to  the 

t"^^''"^-?"'  I''^'^^  \'^^  ^'^^"  '^"^^  -'"^  ^'y  accident;  but 
Jacko  didn  t  know  that,  of  course-at  least,  if  he  did  he 
did  not  say  so.  It  is  probable,  howevf-r.  that  he  fornd 
It  out  m  course  of  time;  for  an  hour  or  two  afterwards 
the  distinct  marks  of  ten  very  minute  fingers  were  visible 
therein,  a  discovery  which  Aunt  Martha  made  with  a 
scream,  and  Aunt  Jane  announced  with  a  shriek— which 
caused  Jacko  to  retire  precipitately. 

"But  really,"  said  Glynn,  "jesting  apart.  I  must  take 
to  something  on  shore,  for  although  I  like  the  sea  very 
well,  I  find  that  I  like  the  land  better." 

"Well,  since  you  wish  to  he  in  tamest  about  it."  said 
Captain  Dunning,  "I'll  tell  you  what  has  been  passing 
m  my  mind  of  late.  I'm  getting  to  be  an  oldish  young 
man  now.  you  see.  and  am  rather  tired  of  the  sea  myself 
so  1  also  think  of  giving  it  up.  I  have  now  laid  by  about 
five  thousand  pound.s.  and  with  this  I  tliink  of  purchas- 
ing a  farm.  I  learnt  something  of  farming  before  I  took 
to  the  sea.  so  that  I  am  not  quite  so  gvcen  on  such  matters 
as  you  might  suppor-c.  though  I  confess  I'm  rather  rusty 
and  behind  the  age;  out  that  won't  much  matter  in  a 
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fine  country  like  this,  and  I  can  get  a  good  steward  to 
take  command  and  steer  the  ship  until  I  have  brushed 
up  a  bit  in  shorc-goin'  navigation.  Thefe  is  a  farm 
which  is  just  the  very  thing  for  me  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  this  town,  with  a  cottage  on  it  and 
a  view  somewhat  like  the  one  you  and  Ailie  described 
a  few  minutes  ago,  though  not  quite  so  grand.  But 
there's  one  great  and  insuperable  objection  to  my 
taking  it." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  inquired  Aunt  Martha,  who,  with  her 
sister,  expressed  in  their  looks  unbounded  surprise  at 
the  words  of  their  brother,  whom  thev  regarded  as  so 
thoroughly  and  indissolubly  connecteci  with  the  sea  that 
they  would  probablv  have  been  less  surprised  had  he 
announced  it  to  be  his  intention  to  become  a  fish  and 
thenceforward  dwell  in  a  coral  cave. 

"  I  have  not  enough  of  money  wherewith  to  buy  and 
stock  it." 

''What  a  pity!"  said  Ailie,  whose  hopes  had  been 
rising  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  were  thus 
quenched  at  once. 

Glynn  leaped  up  and  smote  his  thigh  with  his  right 
hand,  and  exclaimed  in  a  triumphant  manner — "That's 
the  very  ticket !" 

"  What's  the  very  ticket?"  inquired  the  captain. 

"  I'll  lend  you  my  money,"  said  Glynn. 

"  Ay,  boy,  that's  just  the  point  I  was  comin'  to.  A 
thousand  pounds  will  do.  Now,  if  you  lend  me  that 
sum.  I'm  willin'  to  take  you  into  partnership,  and  we'll 
buy  the  place  and  farm  it  together.  I  think  we'll  pull 
well  in  the  same  boat,  for  I  think  you  like  me  well 
enough,  and  I'm  sure  I  like  you,  and  I  know  Ailie  don't 
object  to  either  of  us;  and  after  I'm  gone,  Glynn,  you 
can  work  the  farm  for  Ailie  and  give  her  her  share. 
What  say  you  ?" 

"Done,"  exclaimed  Glynn,  springing  up  and  seizing 
the  captain's  hand.    "  I'M  be  your  son  and  you'll  be  my 
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JonTjusn"'^"'*  '''"  ^  "'-^  ^'^^"-«"d  -"''  ^-  be 
Ailie  laughed,  and  so  did   the  two  au.its    li..t   ♦!.* 

hiad     w  nil  I  ""f  /ly^^  appallmg,  and    nodding    Ins 
exactlyT"  ^•'^'""*  '''    '^    *"    say-"That\    ,t, 

aftUw^Sr^r'"*    *''»'f    '••''^•>^t'»Rly  entered    into   was 
afterwards   thoroughly   ratified  and  carried  into  effect 
The  .'ottage  was  named  the  Red  Eric,  and  the  Lwrtv 

SrhlJ^  '''''V'l'''^  ^^^"  ^"  ancestrreS^ 
bHooi^ii  M  ^"PP<««d.  had,  at  some  remote  i^eriod. 
belonged  to  the  Dunnmg  family  in  Scotland.  The  title 
^ro!;nS  '  W^P"^!^.  ^OT  it  occupied  the  side  of  a  rising 
fir^  whl'l'.'^'.'*'  f  ^'"i;^/"  ^''^  '^'"dscape.  looked  very 
lihth  ^'  °"'>'  "*'  ^'>""  '^•'*'^'  *'  not  quite  so  big," 
winch  was  an  outrageous  falsehood,  for  it  was  a  great 

Jacko,  and  many  a  portrait  was  taken  of  him  bv  Glvnn. 
rfiuilf/''?  \  m"  "'^r  ''"  ""thouse  wall,  to  the  unmens^ 
delight  of  Aihe.  As  to  having  busts  of  him  placed  in 
the  corners  of  e\  erv  room,  Glynn  remarked  that  that  was 
quite  unnecessary,  for  Jacko  almost  "  bu'st "  himself  in 
every  possible  way,  at  every  conceivable  time,  in  every 
imaginable  place,  whenever  he  could  convenientlv  collect 
enough  of  food  to  do  so— which  was  not  often,  for  Jacko, 
though  small,  was  of  an  elastic  as  well  as  an  amiable 
disposition. 

Tim  Rokens  stuck  to  his  old  commander  to  the  last. 
Me  said  he  had  sailed  with  him  the  better  part  of  his 
iHe,  in  the  same  ships,  had  weathered  the  sjime  storms, 
and  chased  the  same  fish,  and  now  that  the  captain  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  lay  up  in  port,  he  meant  to  cast 
anchor  beside  him.  So  the  bold  harpooner  became  a 
species  of  overseer  and  jack-of-all-trades  on  the  property. 
1  hil  Briant  set  up  as  a  carpenter  in  the  village  c)r>se  bv 
took  to  himself  a  wife  {his  first  wife  having  c'-,<  \  and 
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became  Tim  Rokens'  boon  companion  and  bosom  friend. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  the  Red  Eric,  they  went 
their  several  ways,  got  into  separate  ships,  and  were 
never  again  re-assembled  together ;  but  neatly  all  ot 
them  came  at  separate  times,  in  the  course  of  yeius,  to 
visit  their  old  captain  and  shipmates  m  the  Ketl  t.nc  at 
Whale  Brae. 

In  course  of  time  Ailie  grew  up  into  such  a  sweet, 
prettv,  modest,  loveable  woman,  that  the  very  sight  ot 
her  did  one's  heart  good.  Love  was  the  ruling  power  m 
Ailie's  heart— love  to  her  God  and  Savioiir  and  to  all 
His  creatures.  She  was  not  perfect.  Who  i^^^^^l 
had  faults,  plenty  of  them.  Who  has  not?  But  her 
loving  nature  covered  up  everything  with  a  golden  veil 
so  beautiful,  that  no  one  saw  her  faults,  or,  if  they  did, 
would  not  believe  them  to  be  faults  at  all. 

f  ilynn,  also,  grew  up  and  became  a  man.     Observe, 
reader,  we  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  became  a  thing 
with   long    legs,  and    broad    shoulders,    and    whiskers. 
.  Glvnn   became  a  veal   man  ;    an   out-and-out  man  ;  a 
being  who  realized  the  fact  that  he  had  been  made  ami 
born  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  world 
good,  and  leaving  it  better  than  he  found  it.     He  did  not 
think  that  to  strut,  and  smoke  cigars,  and  talk  loud  or 
big  and  commence  most  of  his  sentences  with     Aw! 
pon    my    soul ! "  was    the    summit   of  true  greatness. 
Neither    did   he,    flying    in    disgust    to    the   opposite 
extreme,  speak   like  a   misanthrope,   and  look   "ke    a 
bear,   or  dress  like  a  savage.    .He  came  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  that  "  there  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  following  up  the  idea  suggested  bv  those  words,  he 
came  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  pla.  e  for  all  things— 
that  place  being  the  human  hearty  "when  in  a  true  and 
healthv  condition  in  all  its  parts,  out  of  which,  in  their 
proper' time,  some  of  those  "  all  things  "  ought  to  be  ever 
ready  to  flow.     Hence  Glvnn  could  weep  with  the  sor- 
rowful and  laugh  with  the  gay.     He  could  wear  a  red  or 
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a  blue  flannel  shitt,  and  pull  an  oar  (ay,  the  best 
oar)  at  a  o.Ting  match,  or  he  could  read  the  Bible 
and  pr  .  with  a  b<Hiridden  old  woman.  Had  Glynn 
Proctor  bren  a  rnal  commander,  he  might  have 
sunk,  \!esVroycd,  o'  captured  fleets.  Had  he  been 
a  soldirr  he  Tuig^t  have  stormed  and  taken  cities ; 
being  neither,  he  was  a  greater  man  than  eitlier, 
for  he  could  "  rule  his  own  spirit,"  If  you  are 
tempted,  dear  reader,  to  think  that  an  easy  matter, 
just  try  it.  Make  the  effort.  The  first  time  you  chance 
to  be  in  a  towering  rage  (which  I  trust,  however,  may 
never  be),  try  to  keep  your  tongue  silent,  and,  most 
difficult  of  all,  try*at  that  moment  to  pray,  and  see 
whether  your  opinion  as  to  your  power  over  your  own 
spirit  be  not  changed. 

Such  were  Glynn  and  Ailie.  "  So  they  married,  of 
course,"  you  remark.  Well,  reader,  and  why  not  ?  No- 
thing could  be  more  natural.  Glynn  felt,  and  said,  too, 
that  nothing  was  nearer  his  heart.  And  Ailie  admitted 
— after  being  told  by  Glynn  that  she  must  be  his  wife, 
for  he  wanted  to  have  her,  and  was  determined  to  have 
her  whether  she  would  or  not — that  her  heart  was  in 
similar  proximity  to  the  idea  of  marriage.  Captain 
Dunning  did  not  object — it  would  have  been  odd 
if  he  had  objected  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  chief 
earthly  desire.  Tim  Rokens  did  not  groan  when 
he  heard  of  the  proposal — by  no  means  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  roared,  and  laughed,  and  shouted  with  delight, 
and  went  straight  off  to  tell  Phil  Briant,  who  roared 
a  duet  with  him,  and  they  both  agreed  that 
it  "  wos  the  most  gloriously  nat'ral  thing  they  ever 
did  know  since  they  wos  launched  upon  the  sea  of 
time  !  " 

So  Glynn  Proctor  and  Ailie  Dunning  were  married, 
and  lived  long,  and  happily,  and  usefully  at  Whale  Brae. 
Captain  Dunning  lived  with  them  until  he  was  so  old 
that  Ailie's  eldest  daughter  (also  named  Ailie)  had  to 
lead  him  from  his  bedroom  each  morning  to  breakfast, 
and  light  his  pipe  for  him  when  he  had  finished.    And 
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Ailie  the  second  performed  her  duties  well,  and  made 
the  old  man  happy — happier  tliari  he  could  find  words 
to  express — for  Ailie  the  second  was  like  her  mother  in 
all  things,  and  greater  praise  than  that  could  not  possibly 
be  awarded  to  her. 

The  affairs  of  the  cottage  with  the  yellow  face 
and  the  green  door  were  kept  in  good  order  for 
many  years  by  one  of  Ailie  the  second's  little  sisters 
— Martha  by  name ;  and  there  was  much  trafiSc  and 
intercourse  between  that  ancient  building  and  the 
Red  Eric,  as  bng  as  the  two  aunts  lived,  which 
was  a  very  long  time  indeed.  Its  green  door 
was,  during  that  time,  almost  battered  off  its  hinges 
by  successive,  juvenile  members  of  the  Proctor  famfly. 
And  truly  deep  and  heartfelt  was  the  mourning  at 
Whale  Brae  when  the  amiable  sisters  were  taken  away 
at  last. 

As  for  Tim  Rokens,  that  ancient  mariner  became 
the  idol  of  the  young  Proctors,  as  they  successively 
came  to  be  old  enough  to  know  his  worth.  The 
number  of  ahips  and  boats  he  made  for  the  boys 
among  them  was  absolutely  fabulous.  Equal, 
perhaps,  to  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  number 
of  pipes  of  tobacco  he  smoked  during  his  residence 
there,  and  about  double  the  number  of  stories 
told  them  by  Phil  Briant  during  the  same 
period. 

King  Bumble  lived  with  the  family  until  his  woolly 
head  became  as  white  as  his  face  was  black  ;  and  Jacko 
— poor  little  Jacko — lived  so  long,  that  he  became  big, 
but  he  did  not  become  less  amiable,  or  less  addicted 
to  thieving.  He  turned  grey  at  last  and  became  as 
blind  as  a  bat,  and  finally  crawled  about  the  house,  en- 
feebled by  old  age,  and  wrapped  in  a  flannel  dressing- 
gown. 

Sorrows  and  joys  are  the  lot  of  all ;  they  chase  each 
other  across  the  sky  of  human  life  like  cloud  and  sun- 
shine on  an  April  day.  Captain  Dunning  and  his 
descendants  were  not  exempt  from  the  pains,  and  toils, 
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«nH  Si     A^  ^'^^'  ^"^  ^^^y  "^^t  them  in  the  ri-ht  spirit 
fh.t     h^"^  "Vr"''  '■'"  '""^^"^^  ''"-^""d  their  dveHn; 
that    the   neighbours   used  to   say-and    sav   trulv-^.f 
the   family  at   the  Red  Eric,    thJt  thev   7ore7^:^yl 
good-humoured  and  happy-as   happy  as  tS  day  ^S 
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